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TRAVELS 


OF 

ANACHARSIS 


CHAPTER LXII. 


On the Mature of Governmentt, according to Aristotle and other 
Philosophers. 


We received the last letters of which I have given 
copies, at Smyrna, on our return from Persia;* in 
which city we learned that Aristotle, after having 
passed three years with Hermias, governor of Atarnea, 
had gone to reside at Mytilene, the capital of 
Lesbos.* 

We were so near to him, and had been so long 
without having seen him, that we resolved to surprise 
him with a visit. Our attention gave him great 
pleasure. He was preparing to depart for Macedon, 
Philip having at length prevailed on him to undertake 
the education of his son Alexander. I sacrifice my 

* In the spring of the year 343 before Christ. • Diog. 
Lafcrt. lib. 5. § 3 et 9. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad Amin. c. 5. 
t. vi. p. 798. 
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2 TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 

liberty, said he to us, but here is my excuse; showing 
us at the same time a letter from the king, conceived 
in the following words :* “A son is bora to me, and 
I return thanks to the gods, less that they have given 
him to me, than that he has been born in your time, 
since I hope that your care and instruction will 
render him both worthy of me and the kingdom to 
which he is to succeed.” 

We passed whole days with Aristotle, and gave 
him an exact account of our travels. The following 
particulars appeared to engage his attention. I told 
him that, when we were in Phcenifcia, we were invited 
to dinner with some Persian noblemen, at the house 
of the satrap of the province.—The conversation, as 
usual, only turned on the great king. You know, 
said I, that the authority of the Persian monarch is 
much less respected in the distant provinces than in 
the capital of the empire. Many instances were 
given of his haughtiness and despotism. It must be 
granted, said the satrap, that kings believe themselves 
to be of a totally distinct species from us." Some 
days after, being in company with several subaltern 
officers of the same province, they complained to us 
of the ill* treatment and injustice which they had 
suffered from the satrap. It appears manifest to me, 
said one of them, that a satrap thinks himself of a 
quite different nature from his inferior officers. I 
afterwards interrogated their slaves, who all lamented 

1 Awl. Gell. lib. 9. c. 3. * Lib. de Mund. ap. Aristot. c. 6. 

t. i. p. 611. JSlian. Var. Hist. lib. 8. c. 15. lib. 9. c. 41. Quint. 
Curt. lib. 7 . c. 8. 
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..he rigour of their fate, and agreed that their masters 
must certainly think themselves a race of mortals of 
a superior kind to them.* On our side we were con¬ 
vinced, with Plato, that the greater part of men, by 
turns slaves and tyrants, exclaim against injustice less 
from the hatred which it merits, than from the fear 
which it inspires/ 

While v e were at Susa, in a conversation which 
we had with a PerJan, we remarked to him, that the 
condition t.; de;,jols is most wretched, because they 
possess sufficient power to effect the greatest mis¬ 
chiefs. We, in consequence, deplored the slavery to 
which his country was reduced,* and contrasted it 
with the liberty enjoyed in Greece.—He replied, with 
a smile . You have passed through many of our pro¬ 
vinces ; in what condition have you found them ? 
Extremely flourishing and. populous, answered I; 
their trade is extensive, agriculture is honoured and 
nobly patronised by the sovereign ;* industry and 
activity are conspicuous in their manufactures; and 
they are in a state of profound tranquillity, though 
they are exposed to some oppressions on the part* of 
their governors. 

No longer confide then, replied he, in the idle 
declamations of your writers. I am acquainted with 
that Greece of which you speak. I have passed 
several years in the country, studied its institutions, 
and been witness to the dissensions to which it is a 

* Philem. ap. Stob. Serna. 60. p. 384. ’ Plat, de Rep. 

lib. I. t. ii. p. 844. * Id. de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 698. f'. 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. 828. 
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\ » 

prey. Name to me, I do not say a whole nation, 
but a single city, which does not every moment ex¬ 
perience the cruelties of despotism or the convulsions 
of anarchy. Your laws are excellent, but they are 
not better observed than ours; for wfc have some 
very wise ones, which remain ineffectual because 
the empire is too opulent and extensive. When the 
sovereign respects them, we would not change our 
condition for yours; when he violates them, the 
people have at least the consolation of hoping that 
the thunderbolt will only fall on the principal citizens, 
and recoil on the hand that has launched it. In fine, 
we are sometimes unhappy from the abuse of power, 
but you are almost always so from the excess of 
liberty. 

These reflexions insensibly induced Aristotle to 
discourse on the different forms of governments, on 
which subject he had been employed since our de¬ 
parture from Greece. He had begun by collecting 
the laws of almost all nations, both Greek and Bar¬ 
barian,’’ which he showed us, arranged in order, and 
accompanied with remarks in so many distinct trea¬ 
tises, to the number of more than a hundred and 
fifty.'* He flattered himself he should one day be 
able to complete his collection. It contained, among 
others, the constitutions of Athens, Lacedaemon, the 

* Cjcer. de Fin. lib. 5. c. 4. t. ii. p. 300. * Diogen. LaSrt. 

lib. 5 $ 27. * Diogenes Laertius says, that the number of 

thesa. treatises was a hundred aud iifty-eight. Ammonius, in 
16 the Life of ^Aristotle, increases it to two hundred and fifty- 
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•I 

Thessalians, the Arcadians, Syracuse, Marseilles, and 
even that of the little island of Ithaca. 

This prodigious collection might alone have in¬ 
sured the immortality of the author, but he only con¬ 
sidered it as a scaffold, by the aid of which he might 
erect a still more noble monument. He had collected 
facts which presented remarkable differences and con¬ 
tradictions. To derive from them consequences useful 
to the human race, it . was necessary to do what had 
not hitherto been done, to penetrate to the spirit of 
the laws, and to follow them in their effects.; to 
examine, from the experience of successive ages, the 
causes which preserve or destroy states; to propose 
remedies against the vices which are inherent in every 
constitution, and against the principles of change 
which are foreign to it; to prepare, in a word, 
for any new legislator, a well-digested code, from 
which he may select the government best adapted to 
the character of his nation, according to the circum¬ 
stances of time and place.' * 

This great work f was nearly finished when we 
arrived at Mytilene, and was published some years 
after.* Aristotle permitted us to read it, and make 
the extract which I here subjoin.* I shall divide it 
into two parts. 

* Fabr. Bibl, Graec, t. ii. p. 197. * Aristot. de Mor. lib. 10. 

t, ii. p. 144. * Id. de Rep. lib. 8. t. ii. p. 295. * Id. lib. 5. 

c. 10. p. 404. * See note I. at the end of the volume. 
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FIRST PART. 

On the different Kxnd» of Government. 

Wi must first distinguish two kinds of govern¬ 
ment ; those in which public utility is the great 
object, and tl^osc in which it is held of no account. 1 ’ 

In the lormer class we place the limited monarchy, 
* 

the aristocratical government, and the republic pro¬ 
perly so called. Thus the constitution may be ex¬ 
cellent, whether the supreme authority be confided to 
a single person, be exercised by many, or reside 
solely in the people.’ 

The second class comprehends tyranny, oligarchy, 
and democracy, which are only corruptions of the 
three pteceding forms of government; for limited 
monarchy degenerates into despotism, when the sove¬ 
reign, referring every thing to himself, no longer 
acknowledges any bounds to his power ; l the aristo¬ 
cracy becomes an oligarchy, when the supreme power 
is no longer possessed by a certain number of virtuous 
persons, but by a small number of rulers, whose riches 
alone constitute their claim to authority ; and the 
republican government is debased into a democracy, 
when the poorest class of people have too great an 
influence in public deliberations. 1 

As the word' monarch equally signifies a king or 
a tyrant, and since it may happen that the power of 
the one may be as absolute as that ot the other, we 

h Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. c. 6. t. ii. p. 345. * Id. ibid c. 1. 

p. 346. k Id. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 8. p. 530. 1 Aristot. de Rep. 

lib. S. mST. d 346 
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shall distinguish them by two principal differences;* 
the one derived from the „use which they make of 
their power, and the other from the dispositions which 
they find in their subjects. As to the former, we 
have already said that the king in every thing he does 
acts for his people, but the tyrant for himself alone; 
and as to the latter, yve affirm that the most absolute 
authority becomes lawful if the subjects consent to 
establish or support it.” 

Pursuing these preliminary ideas, we shall find in 
the history of nnuons five kinds of kingly power. 

The first is that which prevailed, in the heroic 
ages. The sovereign possessed the right, of com¬ 
manding the army, and inflicting the sentence of death 
while hr. had the command of it; he presided at the 
sacrifices, determined the causes of individuals, and 
transmitted his authority to his children.” The 
second was established when never-ceasing dissensions 
had forced a city to confide the supreme authority to 
an individual, - either during his life, or for a certain 
number of years, The third is .that usual among the 
barbarous nations of Asia. The sovereign there 
enjoys an immense power, which he has nevertheless 
received from his father, and against which the people 
have never remonstrated. The fourth is that of 
Lacedaemon, which appears to be the most confor¬ 
mable to the laws, which have limited the authority 
of the sovereign to the command of the armies 

* See note II. at the end of the volume. m Aristot.de 
Rep. lib. 3. c. 14. t. ii, p. 357 } lib. 4, e. 10. p. 374. • M. 

ibid. p. 356 et 357. 
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and to functions relate to divine worship. The 
fifth, which I shall call royalty, or limited monarchy,* 
is that in which the -sovereign exercises in his 
states the same authority as a father in the midst of 
his family. 0 

The last is the only kind of royal power which I 
shall here consider. I shall not speak of the first, 
becau.se it has long been almost every where abolished; 
nor of the second, because it was merely a temporary 
commission; nor of the third, because it is only found 
among the Asiatics, who ,are more accustomed to 
servitude than. the Greeks and Europeans nor of 
that of Lacedaemon, because, confined within narrow 
limits, it only makes a part of the constitution, and is 
not in itself a distinct government. 

The following then is the idea which we have 
formed of the true regal power. The sovereign enjoys 
the supreme authority,' 1 and extends his care over every 
part of the administration, as well as the preservation 
of the tranquillity of the state. 

It is his office to cause the laws to be executed ; 
and as, on the one hand, he cannot enforce them 
against those who violate them, if he have not a body 
of troops at his disposal; and as, on the oilier, he 
may abuse this trust, we shall establish it as a general 
lulc that he ought to possess the power requisite to 
restrain individuals, but not sufficient to oppress the 
nation/ 

• Aristot. de Rep. Jib. 1. c. 1?. p. 310; lib. 3. C. 14. p. 356. 

Id. ibid. d^Id. ibid. p. 357 j c. 15. p. 359, C. c, 16 et 17, 
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He may determine in c&ses for which the laws 
have not provided.‘ The care of administering justice 
and punching the guilty shall he confided to m.i ni¬ 
trates. As’it is impossible that he should himself 
see|pU .cgulate all tilings, he shall have a council, 
the members of which may advise and instruct him 
by their knowledge and experience, and assist him in 
the administration of the various and minute affairs of 
the kingdom." 

Ta xes shall no be imposed except on occasion of 
a war, or some utier necessity of the state; nor shall 
the sovereign insult the poverty of the people by 
lavishing their propei tv on foreigners, stage-plajers, or 
courtesans . 11 It is, besides, his duty, by meditating 
on the nature of the power with which he is invested, 
to render himself accessible to his objects* and live 
in the midst of them a>- a father in the midst of his 
children/ He should be more occupied by their 
interests than his own;* and the splendour which 
surrounds him should inspire respect and not teiror. h 
Honour should be the motive of all his enterprises ; c 
and the love of his people their reward. 1 * He should 
discern and recompense jnerit ;* and, under his go¬ 
vernment, the rich, secured in the possession of their 
property, and the poor protected against the power 
of the rich, should learn to entertain a just esteem of 

* Aristot. de Rip. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 351. E * Id. ibid, lib 
5, c 11 p. 410 A ■ Id. ibid. lib. 3 c. 16. p 361. 1 Id 

ibid. lib. 5. c 11. p 409. 3 Id. ibid. p. 410. ' Id. ibid, 

lib. 1. c. 12 p. 310. * Id. ibid lib. 5. c. 11, p. 410. k Id 

ibid p 409. * Id. ibid. c. lO. p. 403. d Id ibid, lib 1. 

c. 12 p 310. ' • Id. ibid. lib. 5. c. 11. p. 409. 
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themselves, and to love and defend one of the noblest 
constitutions established among men/ 

Yet, as the excellence of such a form of govern¬ 
ment depends solely on the moderation of the prince, 
it is manifest that the security\nd liberty of thapub- 
ject must depend on it likewise; and hence it is that, 
in the cities of Greece, the citizens, considering them¬ 
selves as all equals, and having all a right to partici¬ 
pate in the sovereign authority, fix their attention 
more on the inconveniences than on the advan¬ 
tages of a government, which may by turns be the 
cause of the happiness or the wretchedness of a 
people.* 

Royalty being only founded on the confidence 
which it inspires, is destroyed when the sovereign 
renders himself odious by his despotism, or con¬ 
temptible by his vices.® 

Under a tyrant, the whole strength of a nation is 
turned against itself. The government is engaged in 
a perpetual war with its subjects: it attacks them 
in their laws, in their property, in their honour, and 

1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 10. p. 403; c. 11. p. 410; lib. 3. 
c. 14. p. 356. * Aristotle has*said scarcely any thing of the 

great monarchies which subsisted in his time, as those of 
Persia a&d Egypt j nor has he spoken more of the government 
of Macedon, though he must necessarily have been well ac¬ 
quainted with it. He only had in view that species of kingly 
power which sometimes was established in some of the cities 
of Greece, and which was of a quite different nature from that 
of the modern monarchies. (See Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 
liv. 1. chap. 9. t. i. p. 894.) * Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 10. 

; p. 406; et c, 11, p. 408. 
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only leaves them the deep and painful sense of - theii 
misery. 

•A king proposes to himself to render his uagn 
glorious, and effect the good of bis people; hut .» 
tyrant has no other view than to draw to himself all 
the riches of his states, to lavish them on his vile 
‘ pleasures. 1 * Dionysius, king of Syracuse, - had so 
multiplied taxes, that, within the space of five years, 
the property of every individual in his kingdom had 
passed "no the royal treasury . 5 As the tyrant only 
reigns by me fee. which he inspires, his security must 
be the single object of his attention. 1 * Hence while 
the guard of a king is composed of citizens interested 
in the good of the public, that of the tyrant only con¬ 
sists of foreigners, who serve as the instruments of his 
fury or his caprice . 1 

Such a constitution, if indeed it deserves that name, 
contains within itself all the vices of the most cor¬ 
rupted governments. It naturally therefore cannot 
support itself, but by the most violent or the most 
shameful means, and must include within it all the 
possible causes of its destruction. 

Tyranny may maintain itself when the prince 
takes the precaution to cut off those citizens who are 
too much raised above the rest ; m when he is careful to 
prevent the progress of knowledge which may en¬ 
lighten, and to forbid all public entertainments or 

h Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 10. p. 403. i Id. ibid. c. 11. 
p. 407. “ Id. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 8. p. 530. 1 Id. de Rep. lib. 

5. c. 10. p. 403. m Id. ibid. p. 407. Eurip. in Snpplic. 
p. 445. 
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meeting which may oftite his subjects; when, after 
the example of the kings of Syracuse, he besieges 
them with spies, who continually hold them in dis¬ 
quietude and diead; when, by adroit artifices, he 
sows disputes in families, divisions among the dif¬ 
ferent oiders of the state, and distrust even in the 
most intimate connexions ; when the people, crushed 
by public labours, laden with taxes, dragged to wars 
purposely excited, and so depressed as to be inca¬ 
pable of all elevation of ideas or nobility of sentiment, 
have neither the courage nor the means to throw off 
the yoke by a l.rhthty arc oppressed; when the throne 
is only suifounded by vile flatterers,” and subaltern ty- 
lants, by so much the more useful to the despot, as 
they are not restrained either by shame or by re¬ 
morse. 

There is, however, one method that may be em¬ 
ployed still more successfully than these to perpetuate 
such an authority ;° which is, when, preserving all the 
plenitude of his power, the sovereign is willing to sub¬ 
ject himself to forms which may attemper its rigour, 
and exhibit himself to his people rather as a father 
who claims them as his inheritance, than as a fe¬ 
rocious anirnal, p of whom they must be the victims. 

As the people ought to be persuaded that their for¬ 
tune is sacrificed to the good of the state, and not to 
the individual advantage of the sovereign, the monarch 
should apply himself to infuse into the minds of his 

* Aristot. d% f ftitp. lib. 5. c. 11. p 407. 

» Id. Ibid. lib. 3, c 16. p ; 360. 


* Id. ibid p 40b. 
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h 

' subjects an exalted opinion of bis abilities tor the sci¬ 
ence of government/ It will be very advantageon- w 
him to possess the qualities which inspire respect, n. i 
the semblance of the virtues which attract love. nor 
will it be less so that he should appear attached, but 
without mean superstition, to the rites of religion ; 
for the people will believe him to be restrained by the 
fear of the gods, and will not dare to rise against a 
prince whom Ihey protect/ 

But Ik lght 4 ,r dally to avoid advancing one of* 
his subjects to a power which he may abu«e;* and still 
more ought he to abstain from injuries and insults on 
individuals, and from wounding the honour of families. 
Among the multitude of princes whom the abuse of 
powei h piecipitated from tire throne, a great num¬ 
ber have drawn on themselves destruction by the per¬ 
sonal injuries of which they have been guilty, or which 
they have authorised m otheis/ 

By the observance of similar maxims/*arbitrary 
power has maintained its authority at Sicyon during a 
whole century, and at Corinth for pearly the same 
period/ The sovereigns who governed those two 
states obtained the esteem or the confidence of their 
people, some by then military talents, others by their 
affability, and Others by the respect which, on certain 
occasions* they paid to the laws. Eveiy where else 
tyranny has subsisted a longer or a shorter time, ac¬ 
cording as it has more or less neglected to conceal it- 

4 Vristot cte Rep. lib 5 c. 11 p,409. 'Id ibul. *Id. 
ibid j> 410. t Id. ibid. c. 10 p 403. “Id ibid c 12 p 411. v 
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self. It has on some occasions been seen to disarm 
the irritated multitude, and on others, to break the 
chains of the slaves "and call them to its aid ;* but it 
is absolutely impossible that a government so mon¬ 
strous should not come to an end, because the hatred 
or contempt which it inspires 3 ' must, sooner or later, 
avenge the majesty of injured and insulted nations. 

When, after the extinction of the regal power, the 
sovereign authority returns to the societies from which 
it has emanated, some choose to commit the exercise 
of it to the body of the nation, and others to confide 
it to a certain number of citizens. 

Then take birth two powerful factions, that of the 
nobles, and tbat of the people, both of which were be¬ 
fore repressed by the authority of a single dm f, but, 
after the extinction of that power, became more intent 
to destroy than to counterbalance each ollu r. Their 
divisions have almost every where corrupted the piinii- 
tive constitution, and other causes have conti United to 
its change. Such are the imperfections which experi¬ 
ence has discovered in the systems of all legislators, 
the abuses to which even the most legitimate power is 
liable, and the variations which cities and nations have 
experienced in their power, their manners, and their 
relations to other states. Thus, among the Greeks, all 
equally ardent in the love of liberty, we shall not find 
two nations, or two cities, howevy near to each other 
they may be, wbich have precisely the same legisla¬ 
tion and the same form of government; but we shall 

* AristoMiW Rep. Itb. 5. c. 11. p. 410. 

* i ,uin. 

p 406. 


’ Id. ibid. c. 10 
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every where perceive the constitution incline either 
towards the despotism of the principal citizen" .,r 
towards that of the multitude. 

It will therefore be necessary to distinguish several 
species of aristocracies, some approaching more or less 
to the perfection of which that form of government is 
wpable, and others more or less tending to the oli¬ 
garchy, which is its corruption. 

The true aristocracy, therefore, will be that in 
which the thorny is found in the hands of a certain 
number of enlightened and virtuo'us magistrates . 8 By 
virtue I understand political virtue, which is no other 
than the love of the public good, or of the country." 
As all honours should be bestowed on this virtue, it 
must Iw'ome the principle of this form of govern¬ 
ment . 1 

To secure such a constitution, it will be necessary 
to tempei it in such a manner that the principal citi¬ 
zens ma> find in it the advantages, of the oligarchy, 
and the common people those of the democracy.* 
Two laws will, contribute to produce both these ef¬ 
fects ; one of which, derived from the principle of this 
government, shall confer the supreme magistracies on 
personal qualities, without regard to fortune ; d and the 
other prevent the magistrates from enriching them¬ 
selves by their employments, by obliging them to ren¬ 
der an account to the public of the administration of 

* Aristot de Rep. lib 4. c. 7 ■ p. 371 j c. 15. p. 382. * Id. 

ibid Hb. 3. c 7. p. 371. * Id. ibid. lib. 4. c. 8. p. 372. * Id. 

ibid. lib. 5. c. 7. p 396 d Id. ibid. lib. 4. c. 9 p. 373 
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tht> finances.* By the former of these laws, all the 
citizens may aspire to the principal dignities of the 
state, and the latter will induce the lower classes of 
the people to renounce a right which they will only 
value because they believe it profitable/ 

As it will be to be feared that, at length, even vir¬ 
tue itself, invested with sovereign authority, will be en-. 
feebled,or excite jealousy, care has been taken, in many 
aristocracies, to limit the power of the magistrates, and 
to provide'that it shall pass into other hands every six 
months.* 

Though it may be of importance that the judges 
of certain tribunals should be chosen from the class of 
the most distinguished citizens, it will at least be 
necessary that there should be other tribunals, the 
judges of which shall be taken from all ranks of the 
people/ 

It appertains to this form of government alone to 
institute magistrates who may superintend the educa¬ 
tion of the children and the conduct of the women. 
Such a censorship would be ineffectual in a demo¬ 
cracy or an oligarchy: in the former, because the 
‘multitude would lay claim to an excess of liberty ; 
^nd in the latter, because the ruling citizens would be 
the first to give the example of corruption and im¬ 
punity.* 

A system of government, in which the worthy 
man will never be distinct from the citizen/ no where 

' r * Aristot. <k Rep. lib. 5. c. 8, p. 399. f Id. ibid. * Id. 
ibid,* Id. ibid. lib. 4. c. 16. p. 385. ‘Id. ibid. c. 15. 
p * Id xbi&c. 7. p. 371. 
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subsists. V ere we to attempt to analyse it, other 
laws and ot ter regulations would be necessary. Let 
us content ourselves, in order to form a judgment of 
the different aristocracies, to ascend to their principle, 
for on that especially depends the excellence of a 
government. The principle of the pure arstocracy 
wm be political virtue, or the love of public good. 
If we .find in any subsisting aristocracy that this love 
has a greater or lest influence on the choice of magis¬ 
trates, we . •v th'-nco conclude that the constitution is 
more or less advantageous. llenco is it that the go¬ 
vernment of Lacedamiou approaches nearer to the true 
aristocracy than that of Carthage, though there is in 
other respects a great conformity between them. 1 At 
Lacedaunon, the magistrate who is chosen must he 
animated oy th ■ love of his country, and disposed to 
favour the people ; at Carthage, he must besides en¬ 
joy an easy fortune,™ on which account the latter 
government inclines more towards an oligarchy. 

The constitution is in danger, in an aristocracy, 
when the interests of the principal citizens are not 
sufficiently well connected with those of the com¬ 
mon people to prevent each of these classes from de¬ 
siring to seize exclusively on the sovereign authority ; n 
when the laws permit all the riches of the state to pass 
insensibly into the hands of some individuals ; when 
the first innovations by which the constitution is 

1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 11. p.334. ra Id. ibid. lib. 4. 

c. 7. p. 371. * Id. ibid. lib. 5. c. 7. p. 396. 

VOL. V. 
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at lacked are connived at;" and when the magistrates, 
through jealousy or negligence, persecute illustrious 
citizens, or exclude them from the magistracy, or suf¬ 
fer them to become sufficiently powerful to enslave 
tfieir country.* 1 

The imperfect, aristocracy has in so many respects 
a relation to the oligarchy, that we must necessarily 
consider them together when we wish to explain 
the causes by which they may each be maintained or 
destroyed. 

In the oligarchy, the supreme authority is in 
the hands of a small number of rich persons. q As it 
is essential to this government that, the principal of¬ 
fices of magistracy should be elective,' and that the 
conferring of them .-mould be regulated by 1 Ik. census, 
that is the fortune of individuals, riches nu-l, m such 
a state, be preferred to every thing else, and produce a 
very great inequality among the citizens.* The desire 
therefore of acquiring wealth is the principle of such 
a government. 1 

A number of cities Lave of themselves chosen this 
form of government. The Lacedaemonians have en¬ 
deavoured to introduce it among other states, with the 
same zeal as the Athenians have laboured to establish 
among them the democracybut it is every where 
diversified according to the nature of the census, or 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 397- p Id. ibid. p. 396. 
i Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. 7- 1 *. 346 ; lib. 4. c. 4. p. 366; e. 15. p. 382. 
r Id, ibid. p. 384. Id. de Re]), p. 614. * Id. de Rep. lib. 5- 

c. 1. p. 385. ‘ Id. ibid. lib. 4. e. 8 . p. 372. ” Id. ibid, 

lib. 5. c. 7. p. 397- 
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property which a citizen is required to possess to 
be admitted to the principal offices ; according; to the 
different modes in which those offices are conferred ; 
and acccording as the power of the magistrate is more 
or less restrained. In every such government, besides, 
the few citizens who govern use every endeavour 
to maintain their authority against the many who 
obey.' 

The means employed to this end, in several states, 
is to grant . all citizens the right of attending at 
the general assemblies of the nation, to permit them 
to fill the offices of magistracy, give their votes in the 
tiihunais of justice, ke p arms in their houses, and 
incrcasr their bodily ‘■nvnglh by tin exercises of the 
gvjfina.o It:.; • an. ui n denounced 

again.-! •. . .. j ,* sn-h »h. • h antages, while 

the rich v. ho .tin ; -t out to a line.' The 
indulgence .-.down to ioe tone-- . and which is appa¬ 
rently hamded on the ’Multipliers of their labours 
and necessities, removes them from public business, 
and accustoms them to con, .dor the deliberations on 
the affairs of the state, the can of administering 
justice, and the oilier branches of government, as a 
heavy burthen whicn the rich alone are able and 
ought to support. 

To constitute the best form of the oligarchy, it is 
necessary that the property required to be possessed 
by the citizens accounted of the first class should not 
he too great; for the more humorous ibis class is, 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 5. p. 3C9 ’ Id. ibid, c. 13. p. 

378. ‘ Id. ibid. c. 9. p. 373 
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with more reason may it be presumed that the laws 
govern the state and not individuals.* 

Several offices of magistracy should not be held 
at the same lime by persons of the same family, lest 
such a family should become too powerful. In some 
cities the son is excluded by his father, and the brother 
by' bis elder brother/ 

To prevent property from being too unequally dis¬ 
tributed, no person should be allowed to dispose of his 
possessions to the prejudice of bis lawful heirs ; nor, 
on the other hand, ought two inheritances to be per¬ 
mitted to accumulate in one person/ 

The common people should be under the imme¬ 
diate protection of the government, and should be more 
favoured than the rich m prosecutions for injuries done 
to them ; nor should any law or any influence be- an 
impediment to their acquiring subsistence or affluence. 
Little jealous of those dignities which only confer the 
honour of rendering service to the country, they will 
with pleasure see them conferred on others, if they 
are not deprived of the fruits of their labours .' 1 

To attach them still more to the government, 
a certain number of inferior lucrative employments 
should be given to them; 1 ' and they should be even 
induced to hope that, by merit, they might be raised 
to some important offices, as is practised at Mar¬ 
seilles/ 


* Aristot. dc Rep. lib. 4. c. 6. p. 371- k Id. ibid. lib. 5. 
c. p. 393. r Jd. ibid. c. 8. p. 400. 11 Id. ibid. lib. 5. c, 8. 

p. 400. Id. de Rhet. t. ii. p. 614. e Id. de Rep. lib. 6, r. fi. 
p. 42t>. f Jd. ibid. e. 7- p. 421. 
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The law which, in many oligarchies, forbids the 
magistrates to engage in commerce/ produces i vo 
excellent effects; it prevents them from sacrifr/mg 
to their interest the time which they owe to the state, 
and from exercising a monopoly which would ruin 
the other traders.* 

When the magistrates rival each other in expend¬ 
ing a part of their property for tire embellishment of 
the capital, and in giving shows and public entertain¬ 
ments, .-u. ; an r.relation is advantageous to the 
treasury of the state. It reduces within just bounds 
the excessive riches of some individuals ; the people 
easily pardon an authority which manifests itself by 
similar benefits, and are less attentive to the splendor 
of digmti- s than to the heavy duties annexed to them, 
and the real ad.milages which they themselves derive 
from them. 1 ’ 

But when the property which fixes the class of 
tiie citizens who are to he permitted to share in the 
government is rated too high, the number of persons 
in this class becomes too small; and presently those 
who, by their intrigues or their talents, have placed 
themselves at the head of affairs, will endeavour to 
maintain their power by the same means ; they will 
insensibly extend thHr privileges, assume the right of 
choosing their associates, or leaving their places to 
their children ; ; and at length proceed to abolish all 

* Aristot. iJe Rep. lib. 5. c. 12. p. 412; c. 8. p. 399. * At 

Venice, trade is forbidden the noblejL (Amelot. Hist. duGouv. 
de Ven. p. 24. Esprit, des Lois, liv. 5. e. S.) h Aristot. de 
Rep. lib. 6. e. 7. p. 241. i Id. ibid. lib. 4. e. 14. p. 380. 
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legal forms, and substitute with impunity their will 
for the laws. The government will then have arrived 
at the last degree of corruption, and an oligarchy will 
be established within an oligarchy, as has happened 
' hi the city of Elis. 1 ' 7 * 

The tyranny of a small number of citizens will 
not. subsist longer than that of an individual , 1 but 
must be enfeebled by the excess of its power. The 
rich, who are excluded from the government, w ill join 
the multitude to effect its destruction. In this man¬ 
ner, at Cnidus, was the oligarchy suddenly changed 
into a democracy.'" 

The same revolution may be expected when the 
class of rich citizens have closely united to treat all 
the others as .'laves." In some places, they have 
even dared to take the following equally absurd and 
inhuman oath: “ I will do to the multitude all the 
mischief in my power.”" Yet, as the people are 
alike dangerous, whether they crouch to others, or 
others crouch to them, they ought not to possess ex¬ 
clusively the right of judging, or conferring all the 
offices of magistracy; for then the class of rich 
citizens hying reduced meanly to beg their suffrages, 
they would soon perceive that it is as easy for them 
to retain as to dispose of the sovereign authority. 1 ’ 

The maimers of a people may render a govern¬ 
ment popular which is not so, or substitute the 

k Aristot. dt; Rep, lib. 5. c. f>. p. .294. * See Chap. 

XX^yjlI. Vol III. ^Aristot. <Ie Hep. lib. 5. c. 12. p. 411. 

01 Id. ibid. c. G. p. 293. “ Id. ibid. p. 395. “ Id. ibid. c. 9. 

p.‘401. p id, ibid. c. 6'. p. 394. 
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oligarchy for the democracy/ Though these changes 
set the government in opposition to the constitution, 
they may not be dangerous, because they arc gra¬ 
dually effected, and with the consent of all orders of 
the state. But nothing i-> so essential as early to 
resist the innovations which violently attack the con- 
•• :, ution; and, in fact, in a government which pro¬ 
poses to maintain a kind of equilibrium between the 
propensities of two powerful classes of citizens, the 
least ad 1 'image yarned over the established laws pre¬ 
pares the way 1 r us ruin. At Thuriurn the law did 
not permit any military employment to be held a 
second time till aft: t an interval of five years; but 
some young persons, mcui- of the confidence of the 
troops, and the suffrage- of the people, procured the 
law to repealed, in de.-pho of all the opposition 
of the magistrates, and -mu, after, by still bolder 
enterprises, changed the wise and moderate govern¬ 
ment of that state into the most dreadful tyranny/ 

Liberty, say the fanatic favourers of the popular 
power, can only be found in a democracy it is the 
principle of that government ; it infuses into each 
citizen the will to obey and the ability to command ; 
it renders him master of himself, the equal of others, 
and valuable to the state of which he makes a part. 

It is therefore essential to this government that 
all the offices of magistracy, or at least the greatei 
part, should be conferred by lot on each individual 

q Aristot. de Rep, lib. 4. c. 5. p. 370. r Id. ibid. lib. 5. e. 7. 
p. 397. * Id. ibid. lib. 6. c. 2. p. 414. ’ Id. ibid. lib. 4. c. 9. 
p. 373. 
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that, excepting military employments, scarcely any 
offices be conferred on the same person who has 
before filled them ; that all the citizens he alternately 
distributed in the courts of justice ; that a senate be 
instituted to prepare those affairs which are finally to 
be determined on in the- national and sovereign as¬ 
sembly, at which all the citizens may be present ; and 
that a certain premium be paid to those who assi¬ 
duously attend at this assembly, as also in the senate 
and the tribunals of justice. 11 

This form of government is subject, to the same 
revolutions as the aristocracy. It: is attempered in 
those states where, to restrain an ignorant and restless 
populace, a moderate property is required to be pos¬ 
sessed bv those who shuie in the administration of 
affairs;* in those where, by wise regulations, the 
principal class of citizens are not the victims of the 
hatred and jealousy of the lower orders;' and every 
where, in a word, where, in the midst of the most 
tumultuous commotions, the laws have sufficient 
power to enforce their authority/ But it becomes 
tyrannical 8 wherever the poorer citizens have too 
great an influence in public deliberations. 

Several causes have bestowed on them this excess 
of power ; the first is the suppression of the census, 
according to w hich the distribution of offices ought to 
be regulated ; 1 ’ in consequence of which the meanest. 

“ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 14. p. 380; lib. 6. c. 2. p. 414. 
1 Id. ibid. lib. 4. e. 4. p. 3G8; c. 9. p. 3*3 ; lib. 6. c. 2. p. 414. 
i Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. 9. p. 401; lib. O', c. 5. p. 419. * Id. ibid, 

lib. 4. p. 368. * Id. ibid. p.405. h Id.ibid.lib. 5.c. 5.p.393. 
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citizens possess the right of giving their voice in 
public affairs: the second is the premium granted v 
the poor and refused to the rich, when they give then 
suffrages cither in the general assemblies or the tri¬ 
bunals of justice,' and which is too small to induce 
the latter to be assiduous in their attendance, though 
it 1 sufficient to indemnify the former for the inter¬ 
ruption of their labours ; and hence that multitude of 
artisans and workmen who imperiously raise their 
voices in am»n>»r places where the interests of 

the republic are discussed : the third is the power 
which the state orators have acquired over the mul¬ 
titude. 

Formerly this same multitude blindly followed 
■he soldiery, who more than once have abused its 
confab use to reduce it to slavery : u and as its destiny 
is eternally to be held in i.ejection, there have arisen 
in these modern times, ambitious men who employ 
their talents to Hatter its passions and its vices, to 
intoxicate it with the opinion of its power and glory, 
to excite its hatred against the rich, its contempt for 
law and order, and its love of independence. Their 
triumph is that of eloquence, which seems only to be 
brought to perfection in our time,* to introduce 
despotism into the bosom of liberty itself. The re¬ 
publics which are wisely governed do not suffer these 
dangerous men lo lead them; but wherever they 
acquire influence, the government speedily arrives at 

' Aristot. tie Rep. lib. 4. e. 13. p. 378. d Id. ibid. lib. 5. e. f>. 
p. 392. - Id. ibid. p. 392. 
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the highest degree of its corruption, and the people 
contract the vices and the ferocity of tyrants/ 

Almost all our governments, under whatever form 
they may he established, contain within themselves 
many seeds of destruction. ' As the greater part <>i 
the Grecian republics arc confined within the narrow 
limits of a city, or a district, the divisions of indivi¬ 
duals, which become the divisions of the state, the 
misfortunes of a war which seems to leave no resource, 
the inveterate and perpetually-renewed jealousy of 
the different classes of citizens, or a rapid succession 
of unforeseen events, may in a moment shake to the 
foundations or overturn the constitution. We have 
seen the. democracy abolished in the city of Thebes 
by the loss of a battle,® and in those of Herat*lea, 
Cuma*, and Megara, by the return of some principal 
citizens, whom the people had proscribed to enrich 
the public treasury with their spoils/ We have seen 
the form of government changed at Syracuse by a 
love-intrigue; 1 in the city of Eretria, by an insult, 
offered to an individual; k at Epidaurus, by a fine im¬ 
posed on another individual: 1 and how many sedi¬ 
tions have there been which have not originated from 
more important causes, and which gradually spread¬ 
ing, have at last occasioned the most destructive 
wars! 

While these calamities afflict the greater purl of 
Greece, three nations, the Cretans, the Lacedamio- 

1 Aristot. <ie Rep. lib. 4. c. 4. p. 3(19. * Id. ibid. lib. t>. c. 3. 

p. 388. h Id. ibid. c. 5. p. 392. 1 Id. ibid. c. 4. p. 390, 

1 Id. ibid. c.6. p. 395. 1 Id. ibid. c.4. p. 391. 
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rrians, and the Carthaginians, have enjoyed in peace 
for many centuries, a government which differs 
from all tl - others, though it unites their.advantages. 
The Cretans, in the most early times, conceived the 
idea of limiting the power of the highest class of 
citizens by that of the people;” and the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians and C arthaginians, doubtless from their example, 
that of associating the regal power with the aristocracy 
and democracy.“ 

ArisU. ' he’- ' succinctly explains the systems 
adopted in Crete, at Lacedaemon, and at Carthage. 

1 shall state what he thinks of the latter, adding a 
Vw slight, strokes to lit sketch. 

Ai Carthago, the sovereign power is divided be¬ 
tween t o kings,*' a »en:>te, and the assembly of the 
people. 

The two kings are uu,. taken from two single 
families, as at Lacethemon ; bill they are elected'- 
unnuullv, sometimes from one family and sometimes 
from another. It is required, that they should hr 
persons of birth, property, and virtue.' 1 

The senate is very immerous. It is .the office of 
the kings to convene it: 1 they preside and deliberate 
in it on war and pCc.ee, and the most important affairs 
of the state.” A body of magistrates, to the number 

m Aristot. <1* Rep. lib. *2. c. 10. p, 332. “ Id. ibid. c. 9. p 

■W8; c. 11. p. 331. * Tbe Latin writers call these two 

supreme magistrates Suffelus, which is their true name ; *h< 
(ireek authors call them kings. ° Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 11. 
p. 334. I’olvb. lib. a. p. 493 . •’ Nep. in Hannib, cap. 7. 
v Aristot. do Rep. lib. 2 . e. 11. p. 334. ' Liv. lib. 30. o. 7• 

* l*olyb. lib. 1. p. 33 j lib. 3. p. 175 a 187. 
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*'f a Hunuicd ami tour, are appointed tu mainta in in It 
ttu inti n- ot the people,' The question under dis¬ 
cussion n ay not be referred to the assembly of the 
nation. u opinions ate unanimous ; but it must if they 

are not. 

In the genera) assembly, the kings and senators 
explain the reasons which have united or divided the 
suffrages. The meanest citizen may rise to oppose 
the decree, or the different opinions by which it may 
have been prevented passing. The people determine 
in the last instance.“ 

All the offices of the magistracy, that of the kings, 
and those of the senators, the judges, and the strategi, 
or governors of provinces, are conferred by the way 
of election, and restrained within bounds prescribed 
hv tiie laws. The authority of the general of the 
army alone knows no limits ;* he is absolute', when 
at the head of his troops ; but, on his return, must 
render an account of his conduct before a tribunal 
composed of a hundred senators, who examine anti 
judge with extreme severity. 5 

By the prudent distribution and wise exercise of 
these different powers, a numerous, powerful, and 
active people, no less jealous of their liberty than 
proud of their opulence, have always been able to 
defeat every attempt to enslave them, and, for a 
long series of years, enjoyed a tranquillity only 
disturbed by some transient storms, bat which, how- 

1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 11. p. 334. " Id. ibid. * Isocr. 
in Nicocl. t. i. p. 96. Ubbo Em. in Rep. Carthag. 7 Diod. 

Sic. lib. 20. f, 763. Justin, lib. 19. c. 2. 
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ever, have not been able to destroy the primitive 
constitution .* 

Yet, notwithstanding its excellence, this constitu¬ 
tion has its defects. It is one, that the union of 
several ollices of magistracy in the same person should 
be considered as an honourable distinction,** because 
it is then supposed more advantageous to multiply 
duties than to discharge them, and the people become 
accustomed to belie.e, that to obtain is to merit places. 
It is liken,. „ a f ...ct. that fortune should he consi¬ 
dered as much as \irtue in the choice of magistrates. 1 ' 
Whenever, in a state, money becomes the means of 
promotion to honours, • very other is soon neglected ; 
the sole ambition of ihe citizen is to accumulate riches, 
and tit* government stiongly inclines toward the 
oligarchy. c 

To preserve the equilibrium, the .Carthaginians 
have imagined that it was necessary to grant some 
advantages to the people, and, at intervals, to send 
the principal persons of that class to certain cities, 
with commissions which may enable them to acquire 
riches. This expedient lias hitherto preserved the 
republic ; but, as it has no immediate connexion with 
the legislation, and contains within itself a secret vice, 
its success ought only to be attributed to chance : 
and if ever the people, becoming too rich and too 

* Aristot. <le Rep. lib. ‘1. c. 11. p. 334. a Id. ibid. p. 3 »5. 
* At Venice, according to Amelot, the nobles ;:re not permitted 
to hold, at the same time, several magistracies, however incon¬ 
siderable they may be. (Hist, du Gouvc-rn. de Venise, p. *■15.) 
" Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 11. p. 334, * Id. ibid. p. 335. 
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powerful, should separate their interests from those of 
the other citizens, the subsisting laws will not be suf¬ 
ficient to curb their.claims, and the constitution will 
be destroyed. 14 * 

From what has been said, it will be easy to dis¬ 
cover the object which the supreme magistrate ought 
especially to have in view in the exercise of his power, 
or, which is the same thing, what is, in each constitu¬ 
tion, the principle of government. In a monarchy, 
it is what is honourable and noble ; for the prince 
ought to aspire to render his reign glorious, and to 
seek glory only by honourable means.* In a tyranny, 
it is the safety of the tyrant; for he maintains himself 
on the throne by the terror which he inspires/ In 
an aristocracy, it is virtue; for the leaders of the 
state can only distinguish themselves by the love of 
their country.? In an oligarchy, it is riches; for 
those who share in the government of the state are 
chosen from among the rich/ In a democracy, it is 
the liberty of each individual citizen but this prin¬ 
ciple degenerates almost every where into licentious¬ 
ness, and can only subsist in the government of which 

<l Aristot.‘ de Rep. lib. 2. c. 11. p. 335. * It was not 

long before tlie prediction of Aristotle was fulfilled. In the 
time of the second Funic war, about a hundred years after that 
philosopher, the republic of Carthage verged towards its ruin; 
and Polybius considers the authority which the people had 
usurped as the principal cause of its decline. (Polyb. lib. 9. 
p. 493.) c Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 10. p. 403, ' Id. Rhet. 

lib. 1. c. 8. t. ii. p. 530. * Id. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 8. p. 372. 

“ Id. ibid. ' Id. ibid. 
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a succinct idea is given in the second part of this ex¬ 
tract. 


SECOND PART. 

On iheimst of Constitutions. 

If I were to give instructions to the leader of a 
colony, I would ascend to first principles. 

Every ietv an aggregate of families who, in 
uniting, have no other end hut to labour for their 
common happiness. 1 If they are not sufficiently 
numerous, how shall it be possible to defend them 
against external attacks r and if their number be too 
great, Jam- shall they be restrained by laws which 
may ensure their tranquillity ? Aim not to found an 
empire, but a city, less powerful from the multitude 
of its inhabitants than from the qualities of its citizens. 
While law and order can act on every part of this 
body, think not of reducing its magnitude; but the 
moment those who obey arc no longer under the eyes 
of their rulers, be assured that the government has 
lost a part of its influence, and the state a part of its 
strength. 1 

Let your capital, situated near the sca, m be neither, 
too large nor too small; and let a healthy situation, 
a pure air, and salubrious waters, contribute in con¬ 
cert to the preservation of the inhabitants.” Let the 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 1. c. 1. p. 296; lib. 3. c. 9. p. 349. 

1 Id. ibid. lib. 7. c. 4. p. 430: Id. ibid c. 5. p. 431; ibid. c. 6. 

* Id. ibid. e. 11. p. 438. 
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territory around it suffice for its wants, and be equally 
difficult of access to the enemy, and favourable to 
the communication of your own troops.” Let it be 
commanded by a citadel, if the monarchical govern¬ 
ment be preferred; let different fortified posts protect 
it from the first fury of the populace, if the aristocracy 
be made choice of; and let it have no other defence 
than its ramparts, if a democracy be established. 11 
Let the walls be strong, and capable of resisting the 
new machines which have of late years been em¬ 
ployed in sieges. Let the streets be some broad 
and straight, and others narrow and winding ; the 
former will contribute to its embellishment, and 
the latter be of use in its defence in case of •• sur¬ 
prise.* 1 

Construct, at some distance, a harbour joined to 
the city by iong walls, as is practised in several places 
in G recce. During war, it will facilitate your re¬ 
ceiving succour from your allies ; and, during peace, 
you may keep there that multitude of seamen, 
foreigners, or newly-enfranchised citizens, whose 
licentiousness and greediness of gain might corrupt the 
manners of the people, should you receive them into 
the city. But let your commerce be confined to the 
exchange of the superfluities which your territory 
produces for the necessaries which it denies to you ; 
and let your navy be only so far attended to as it 
may render you feared or courted by the neighbouring 
nations/ 

9 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7 . c. 5. p. 431. p Id. ibid. c. 11. p. 
438. ’ Id. ibid. r Id. ibid. lib. 7- c. 6. p. 431. 
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Let us Suppose the coldny established, and that 
it is required to frame laws for its uov ernment; fun- 
dattiental ones will be necessary to form its constitu¬ 
tion, and n.i! to ensure its tranquillity- 

You wiM intonn yourseli of the different forms of 
croK'Mi'iuni winch have been adopted by our legis- 
■ o' ii,.turned by our philosophers. Some of 
* < j me too imperfect, and others require 

1 _ cctioi Have the courage to compare 

tin ,» A former with their effects, and 

♦lit -do 1 * iti (outage to resist the allurements of 
ft i a lib* tb'* force of your genius you are able 

i t) t l.u t>f * iaultless constitution, a 

pr- i > isoi no dd onvinu von that such a plan 
in! u hie ot hr j. until mtu < \ecutiou, or, if 
b\ chainr it vt , n >1 cannot perhaps be suitable 
to all stan s.‘ 

The best government for a people is that which is 
adapted to its character - , its interests, the climate 
which it inhabits, and a multitude of circumstances 
that are peculiar to it. 

Natuie has distinguished, l»y striking and varied 
features, the socu tics -.nattered over ou r globe.* Those 
of the north of L. ope possess courage, but little 
knowledge m industry ; they must therefoie lie fiee, 
indocile to the yoke of the laws, and incapable to 
govern the neighbouring nations. The people of 
Asia possess all the talents of the mind, and all the 

* Aristot. de Rep lib. 4 c 1 p 363 1 Id dud lib 7. c 

7. p. 433. Plat, de Rep. lib. 4. p. 435. Anonym, np Phot p 
1380 . 
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resources of arts; but their extreme inertness and 
pusillanimity condemn them to servitude. The 
Greeks, placed between these extremes, and emilhed 
with all the advantages of which they can boast, so 
unite courage and abilities, the love of the laws and 
of liberty, that they might be able to conquer and 
govern, the world. And by what a multitude of 
minute shades has it pleased nature to diversity these 
principal characters in the same country! Among 
the nations of Greece some possess greater intellectual 
powers, and others more bravery; there are also some 
among whom these splendid qualities are found in a 
just equilibrium.* 

By studying the men of whom he has the con¬ 
duct, a legislator may discover whether they have re¬ 
ceived from nature, or whether his institutions can 
bestow on them, sufficient ^understanding to feel the 
value of virtue, and sufficient strength and ardour of 
mind to prefer it to every other object. He must 
reflect, examine, and* doubt: a local circumstance 
may sometimes alone suffice to remove his uncertainty. 
If, for example, the soil which his colony is to occupy 
be susceptible of great cultivation, and insurmountable 
obstacles will not suffer him to propose any other 
constitution, let him not hesitate to establish the 
popular government.* A people addicted to agricul¬ 
ture are better than any other. They will never aban¬ 
don the labours which require tbeir presence, to crowd 
into the forum and occupy themselves with those dis- 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7, c. 7. p. 435. 

6. p.370; lib.6.c. 4. p, 416, 


* Id. ibid. lib. 4. c. 
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sensiona which idleness foments, and dispute these 
honours of which they are not ambitious^ The 
magistrates, more respected, will not be exposed to 
the caprice* of a multitude of artisans and work¬ 
men equally insolent and insatiable. 

On the other side, the oligarchy naturally esta¬ 
blishes itself in those places where it is necessary and 
possible to maintain a numerous cavalry. As that 
will then constitute the principal strength of the state, 
a great nunu r of 'V citizens must be able to keep 
horses, and support the expense which their profession 
will require ; and thus the party of the rich will ob¬ 
tain an authority over the poor.* 

Before we proceed further, let us examine what 
are the rights, and what ought to be the dispositions, 
of the citizen. 

In Certain places, to be a citizen, it suffices to be 
born of a father and mother who were citizens j in 
others, a great number of degrees are required in the 
descent: but it thence follows, that the first who have 
assumed that privilege did not rightfully possess it, 
and how then could they transmit it to their 
children ?* 

It is not the inclosure of a city f ri j ft Jtate which 
bestows this privilege on him who inhabits it: for if 
so, it might be claimed by the slave as well as by the 
freeman. 1 * If the slave cannot be a .citizen, neither 
can those who are* in the service of others, or who, by 

* Ariitot. de Rep. lib. 6 c. 4. p. 417. * Id. ibid c. 7 P 430. 

* Id. ibid. lib. 3. e. 9. p. 340. * Id. ibid, c 1 
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exercising the mechanic arts, immediately depend on 
the favours of the public/ I know that in most re* 
publics, and especially in the extreme democracy, 
they are considered as such ; but in a well-constituted 
state, so noble a privilege ought not to be granted to 
tWm. 

Who is then the real citizen ? He who, free from 
every other care, dedicates himself solely to the ser¬ 
vice of his country, and may participate in its offices, 
dignities, and honours ; d in a word, in the sovereign 
authority. 

It hence follows, that this name agrees but impel- 
fcctly to children or decrepit old men, and cannot ap 
pertain to artisans, labourers, and freedmen.* It also 
follows, that there are no citizen.* but in a republic, 
though they there share this privilege with persons to 
whom, according to our piinciples, it ought to be 
denied. 

In the city which you shall found, every occupa¬ 
tion that may divert the attention w hich is exclusively 
due to the interests of the country shall be forbidden 
to the citizen; and this title shall only be given to 
those who in their youth shall hear arms in defence of 
the state, and who in a more advanced age shall in¬ 
struct it by their knowledge and experience. 1 

Thus shall your citizens truly make a part of the 
city: their essential prerogative shall be, to be ad- 

r Aristot de Rep. lib. 3. c. 5. p. 343. d Id. ibid. c. 1. 
p, 338 et 339; c. 4. p. 341. ‘Jd.ibid. lib. 3. c. 1. ct5; lib.7. 



niitted to offices of magistracy, to judge m (he duEIJ* 
of individuals, and to vote in the senate or the general 
assembly ; h tjiis they shall possess by a fundamental 
law, because the law is a contract’ which secures the 
rights of the citizens. The first of their duties shall 
be, to place themselves in a situation to command and 
to obey ; k and they shall fulfil it in virtue of their in¬ 
stitution, because that alone can inspire them with the 
virtues of the citizen, or the love of their country. 

These itilexions will enable us to discover that 
.pecics of > quality which the legislator should esta¬ 
blish in'i city. 

None is admitted in an oligarchy : it is supposed, 
<>u die co *trary, that the uiffuoncc of fortunes must 
pioduc' a dmilar diffeience in the # condition of the 
citizens . and that consequently preference and distinc¬ 
tions ought only to be granted to riches. 1 In a demo¬ 
cracy, the citizens believe themselves all equal, because 
they are all free ; but as they have only a false idea of 
liberty, the equality which they affect destroys all 
subordination. Hence the seditions which incessantly 
ferment in the former of these governments, because 
in it the multitude consider inequality as an in¬ 
justice • m and in the latter, because the rich are hurt 
by an equality which mortifies them. 

Among the advantages which establish or destroy 
the equality of the citizens, there are three wh’ch me¬ 
rit some consideration : liberty, virtue, and riches. I 

“Aristot.deRep. lib. 3. c. 1. p. 339. 1 Jd. ibid. c. 9. p. 34h. 

k Id. ibid. c. 4. p. 342. 'Id. ibid, c, 9. p. 348 ■, lib. 5. c. 1 
p. 385. * Id. ibid. lib. 5. c. 3. p. 889. 
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ihall not speak of nobility, because it is included in this 
general division, since it is only the antiquity of riches 
or virtue in a family." 

Nothing is so opposite to licentiousness as liberty. 
In all governments individuals are and ought to be in 
subjection; with this difference, however, that in 
some places they are merely the slaves of men, and in 
others only the subjects of the laws. In fact, liberty 
does not consist in doing whatever we please, as is 
maintained in certain democracies, 0 but in only doing 
what is enjoined by the laws, which secure the inde¬ 
pendence of each individual; and under this point of 
view all the citizens may enjoy equal liberty. 

I shall not be more diffuse on the article of virtue. 
As our citizens shall participate in the sovereign 
authority, they shall be all equally interested to main¬ 
tain it, and shall deeply imbibe the same love for their 
country. I shall add, that they will he more or less 
free in proportion' as they shall be more or less 
virtuous. 

As to riches, the greater part of philosophers have 
not been able to guard against a too natural illusion : 
they have fixed their attention on the abuse which 
most offends against their inclinations or their interest, 
and believed that, by rooting it ought, the state would 
continue its course of itself. Ancient legislators had 
judged it necessary, in the commencement of a reforma¬ 
tion, to divide property equally among all the citizens; 
and hence some modern legislators, and among others 

* Afffttot. de Rep. lit). 4. c. 8. p. 373. 
p. 403 J( 


• Id. ibid. lib. 5. 
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Phaleas of Chaleedon, have proposed the constant 
equality of fortunes for the basis of their systems. 
Some have suggested that the rich should be permit¬ 
ted to marry only with the poor, and that portions 
should be given with the daughters of the former, but 
none with those of the latter.—Others have wished 
tb».t it should not be permitted to any one to increase 
his possessions beyond a certain value prescribed by the 
laws. But in limiting the property of each family, it 
would likewise be necessary to limit the number of 
children which shall be born in it/ It is not by pro¬ 
hibitive laws that the fortunes of individuals can be 
held in a kind of equilibrium : the spirit of disinterest¬ 
edness must as much as possible be introduced among 
them, and such regulations adopted, that the good 
citizens may no* wish to increase their possessions, 
and the bad not be able.'* 

Thus a difference in riches may have place among 
your citizens; but as this difference can occasion none 
in the distribution of employments and honours, it will 
not destroy that equality which ought to subsist among 
them. They shall be equal, because they shall only 
be subject to the laws ; and they shall be equally oc¬ 
cupied in the glorious employment ot contributing to 
the tranquillity and happiness of their country/ 

You already perceive, that the government of 
which I wish to give you an idea will approach a de¬ 
mocracy : but it will also participate of the oligarchy ; 

* Arietot, de Rep. Kb. 2. c. 7 - p. 322. ' Id. ibid, p, 223 

et 324. ’ Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. 4. p. 341 j c, 9. p. 349. 
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for it will be a mixed government, so combined that it 
will be difficult to say by what name it ought to be 
called ; and in which, nevertheless, the partisans of 
the democracy and those of the oligarchy will each 
find the advantages of the constitution they prefer, 
without the inconveniences of those which they re- 
jectd 

This happy intermixture will be especially sensible 
in the distribution of the three powers which constitute 
republican state. The first, which is the legislative, 
shall reside in tiie general assembly of the nation ; the 
second, or the executive, shall appertain to the magis¬ 
trates ; the third, which is the judicial power, shall be 
confided to the tribunals of justice. 1 

1st. On all questions which relate to peace, war, 
alliances, the laws, the choice of magistrates, the pu¬ 
nishment of crimes against the state, or the rendering 
of accounts by those who have filled offices of import¬ 
ance, reference shall be made to the judgment of the 
people, who ai.e rarely deceived when not disturbed 
and inflamed by factions. When these have no influ¬ 
ence, their votes are free and not contaminated by vile 
interest; for it is impossible to corrupt a whole peo¬ 
ple : they are enlightened; for the meanest citizens 
have a singular discernment in discovering meu distin¬ 
guished for their abilities and their virtues, and a re¬ 
markable facility in forming, combining, and even rec¬ 
tifying their judgments. 11 

* Aristot. <le Rep. lib. 4. c. 9. p. 373. 1 Id. ibid. c. 14. 

p. 379. " M. ibid, lib. 3. c. 11. p. 350 et 351 j c. 15. p. 356. 

lib. 4. C. 14. p, 381. 
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, The* decrees Qf the general assembly shall not be 
subject to a revision, unless in the case of the con¬ 
demnation of*a criminal. In this instance, if the as¬ 
sembly aenuit the accused, .the cause shall be finally 
determined ; but il it condemn him, it shall be neces¬ 
sary for the sentence to be confirmed, or perhaps an¬ 
nulled, by one of the tribunals of justice.* 

To remove from the general assembly persons 
of the dregs of the people, who, though they possess 
no property, nor exercise any mechanical profession, 
have yet a right to be, present in it, in quality of 
citizens, recourse shall be had to the census, or the 
known state of the possessions of individuals. In an 
oligarchy, the census is so high, that only the most opu¬ 
lent citizens are admitted to the assembly of the nation : 
in certain democracies it does not exist; and in others, 
is so low as scarcely to t'.clude any one. You will 
institute a census, by virtue of which the most nume¬ 
rous and most intelligent and virtuous part of the 
citizens shall have a right to vote in the public 
deliberations.-’ 

And as the census is not a fixed measure ; as it 
varies according to the price of commodities ; and as 
these variations have been frequently sufficient to 
change the nature of the government; you shall be 
careful to renew it from time to time, according to 
occurrences, to the property of individuals, and to the 
object which you have in view.* 

’ Aristot de Rep. lib. 4. p. 381. r Id. ibid. c. 9. p. 373. 
' Id. ibid. lib. 5. c. 6. p. 395; c. 8. p. 398. 
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2d. The decrees of the general assembly should 
be carried into execution by magistrates, the choice, 
number, functions, and duration of th£ Office of whom 
ought to be adapted to the extent of the republic, as 
well as to the form of the government. 

Here, as in almost every part of the subject we 
treat, a multitude of questions* suggest themselves, 
which we shall pass over in silence to proceed to two 
important points,—I mean the choice and number of 
these magistrates. It is essential to the oligarchy, 
that they should be chosen relatively to the census , 
and to the democracy, that they should be appointed 
by lot, without any regard to property. 1 * You will 
borrow from the former the mode of election, because 
it is the most proper to bestow on the state virtuous 
and enlightened magistrates; and from the example 
of the latter you w ill not be restricted by tire cerrsus, 
because you will not fear that obscuie persons, who 
are incapable of discharging the duties of the offices 
of magistracy, should be raised to such dignities. As 
to the number of magistrates, it will be better to mul¬ 
tiply places than to lay too great a burthen,on each 
department.® 

3d. The same intermixture of forms shall be ob- 
served in the regulations relative to the tribunals oi 
justice. In the oligarchical government, a fine is im¬ 
posed on the rich who do not acquit themselves of 
their judicial functions, and no salary appointed foi 

* Aristot. jS^tlep. lib. 4. c. 15. p. 381. k Id. ibid. c. 9. p 
373, * Id. ibid. c. 15. p. 388. 
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the poor who discharge them. The contrary practice 
prevails in democracies. You shall induce both these 
classes of judges to be assiduous, by condemning the 
former to s pecuniary penalty when they shall absent 
themselves, and granting a premium for attendance to 
the latter. d 

After having interested these two orders of citizens 
in the good of the state, it will be of importance to 
stifle in their hear s that odious rivalry which has 
been the deduction of the greater part of the re¬ 
publics of Greece; and this again is one of the 
points of greatest consequence in our system of 
legislation. 

Endeavour not to reconcile claims which the 
ambition and vices of die two parties will only 
eternise: the tingle means to destroy them is to 
favour in preference the middle estate,* and to 
render it as powerful as possible.' Among this class 
of citizens you will find the purest morals, anti greatest 
regard to propriety of manners. Contented with 
their lot, they neither experience themselves, nor 
cause others to fed, that contemptuous pride which 
riches inspire, nor the low envy winch is the offspring 
of want. Great cities, in which this class is the 
most numerous, must be less subject to seditions than 
small ones; and the democracy, in which it is honoured, 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 9. p. 373. * By this middle 

estate, Aristotle means those who enjoy a moderate fortune. 
Compare what he says concerning it with the beginning of the 
life of Solon, by Plutarch. * Aristot de Rep. lib. 4. c. 1X. p. 
376. Euripid. in Supplic. v. 238. 
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more durable than the oligarchy, which pays it but 
little respect/ 

Let the principal part of your colonists be of this 
respectable order; let your laws render them capable 
of receiving every honour and distinction ; let wise 
institutions continually preserve among them the 
spirit and the love of mediocrity, and suffer them 
to have the greatest weight in the assembly. 
Their preponderance will secure the state from the 
designing despotism of the rich, who are always 
unwilling to obey, and the blind despotism of the 
poor, who arc ever incapable to command; and 
hence it will result, that the greater part of the 
nation, strongly attached to the government, will 
exert all its efforts to ensure its duration, which 
is the first element and best proof of a good con¬ 
stitution/ 

In every republic a citizen becomes culpable when 
he becomes too powerful. If your laws are unable to 
prevent individuals from acquiring too great riches, 
and collecting around them such a number of parti¬ 
sans as may render them formidable, recourse shall be 
had to the ostracism, .and they shall be banished for a 
certain number of years. 

The ostracism is a violent remedy: it is perhaps 
unjust, and too often employed to gratify personal 
vengeance; but it is supported by great examples 
and authorities, and in the case specified, is the only 

f Aristot/fle Rep. lib. 4. c. 11. p. 376. * Id ibid. c. 12, p. 

377; lib. 5. c. 9. p. 400. 
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resource which can save the stater If, nevertheless, 
a man should arise, who, by the sublimity of his 
virtues alone, shall attract all hearts to himself, I will 
grant that, onformablyto true principles, he ought, in¬ 
stead of being proscribed, to be placed on the throne. 1 ' 

We have already said, that your citizens shall be 
either young men, who shall serve their country by 
their valour; or aged men, who, after having served 
it, shall direct it by their counsels. From this latter 
class shall ; 'u choose the priests; for it cannot be 
decent, that the homage of a free people should be 
offered to the gods by hands accustomed to mechanic 
and servile labour.* 

Public repasts shall be instituted ; for nothing 
contribute- more to the maintenance of union. 1 

All the land.', of the state 'hall be divided into 
two portions; the one destined to supply the neces¬ 
sities of the state, and the other those of individuals : 
the former shall be consecrated to the maintenance 
of religious worship, and the public repasts ; and the 
latter shall be only possessed by those whom I have 
distinguished by the name of citizens. Both shall be 
cultivated by slaves brought from different nations. 1 

After having regulated the form of government, 
you shall prepare a body of civil laws, all of which 
shall have a proper relation to the fundamental, and 
tend to bind and strengthen them. 

One of the most essential will be, that which 

h Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. c. IS. p. S54; c. 17- p. 361. * Id. 

ibid. lib. 7. c. 9. p. 436. k Id. ibid. c. 10, p. 436. ‘Id. ibid, 
c. 10. p. 437. 
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regards marriages. The couples who unite shall not 
be of an age too disproportionate,“ as nothing can 
more certainly sow the seeds of dissension and disgust. 
They shall neither be too young nor too old, as no¬ 
thing contributes more than such unions to the de¬ 
generacy of the human race. Let the girls marry at 
about the age of eighteen, and the men at thir'y- 
seven, or nearly that age let their in; riage be 
celebrated about the time of the winter solstice;"* 
let them be permitted to expose tlielr children, when 
they are born with too feeble a constitution, or other 
too manifest defects ; they shall also be permitted to 
expose them, to present a too great excess of popula¬ 
tion. If this idea he repugnant to the ck racter of 
the nation, fix at least the r.nnibe-- of children in each 
family ; and if the parents rlmll transgress the law, 
let it.be ordained that the mother shall destroy the 
fruit of her body before it shah have received the 
principles of life and sensation. Severely proscribe 
adultery, and let the most rigorous punishments 
(Stamp ignominy on those who shall dishonour the 
marriage union. 1 ’ 

Aristotle afterwards enlarges on the manner in 
which the citizen should be educated. He takes him 
in the cradle, and follows him through the different 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7 ■ c. 16. p. 445. " Id. ibid. p. 446. 

° Id. ibid. * Ml vargentin, in a memoir presented to the 
Academy bf Sciences at Stockholm, in 177$, has shown, from 
observations made during the course of fourteen years, that 
more children are born in the month of September than in any 
other month of the year. (Gazette de France, deS8 Aoht 177$ ) ’ 
' Aristot. ibid, p. 447. 
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ages of life, the various employments of the republic, 
and his different relations with society. He treats of 
the knowledge with which his mind should be to 
lighter:a and the virtues that should be instilled into 
his v.;.d osibiv unfolding to his eyes the 

. c/.n;s attention, at the same 

. h. r him to fulfil them. 

; ■ ven some of the reflexions of 

At, mu ti v. form of government, I have 

afKA's- vivea a sketch of the republic of Platof and of 
the constitutions of Lycurguvj A $.xlon.§ Other 
writers, legislators, ; »*-*..*, . liters, and poets, 

have p i> ’ bed !h< P .:>. •. mi- jmjk.- rtant subject; 
but it would be .»! \ *» I mas- <o analyse their 

different system:, and t) a meir-s number of maxims 
or questions which they .,uve advanced or discussed. 
We will therefore confine ourselves to the few prin¬ 
ciples which are common to them all: or which, from 
their singularity, merit to be selected. 

Aristotle is not the on!' "tie*, who has given us 
the eulogiutn of royia ' »i eater part of philo¬ 
sophers have ackuvw!-d. >e excellence of this 
government, which y h, !vC considered, some rela¬ 
tively to society, and others as it has relation to the 
general system of nature. 

* This part of the work is now lost; hut it is easy to judge, 
from the first chapters of the eighth book, of the manner in 
which Aristotle proceeded in the remainder of his treatise, 
t See Chap. LIV. j See Chap. XLV. § See Introduction, 
and Chap. XIV. 
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The most excellent of constitutions, say the 
former, would be that in which the supreme authority, 
confided to a single person, should only be exercised 
according to laws wisely instituted in which the 
sovereign, raised above his subjects as much*by his 
understanding and his virtues as by his power/ should 
be persuaded that he himself, like the law, only exists 
for the happiness of his people;’ in which the go¬ 
vernment should inspire fear and respect, both at 
home and abroad, not only by the uniformity of its 
principles, the secrecy of its enterprises, and the 
promptness of their execution/ but still more by its 
integrity and good faith; for the word of the prince 
should be more to he relied on than the oath of other 
men." 

Every thing in nature, say the latter, points to 
unity. The universe is governed by the Supreme 
Being/ the celestial spheres by so many genii; and 
the kingdoms of the earth, in like manner, should he 
guided by the authority of single sovereigns, who may 
maintain in their respective states that harmony which 
reigns throughout all nature. But to discharge the 
duties of so exalted a station, they should reflect in 
themselves the virtues of that deity of whom they are 
the images/ and govern their subjects with the ten- 


, Plut. in Polit. t. ii. p. 301 et 302. r Isocr. ad Nieocl. t. i. 
p. 56. ‘ Archyt. ap. Stob. Serm. 44. p. 314. ‘ Demosth. de 

Fals. Leg. p. 321. Isocr. ad. Nicocl. t. i. p. 93. * Isocr. ibid, 

p. 63. * Ecphaijt. ap. Stob. Serna. 46. p. 333. T Id. ap. 

- Stob. Serni^L^tlttSSS et 324. Diotog. ibid, p. 330, 
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derness of a father, the careful vigilance of a pastor, 
and the impartial equity of the law/ 

Such are, in part, the duties which the Greeks 
annex to the regal power: and, as they have almost 
everywhere seen prince? depart from them, they only 
consider this government as the model which a legis¬ 
lator ought to propose to himself, to produce only 
one general will com all the wills of individuals.* If 
all the forms of government existed conformable to 
their tv.:*. <vinotifies, said Plato, the monarchical 
should be prefer; od ; but, since they are all corrupted, 
it is best, to live under the. democracy/ 

What then is the constitution best adapted to a 
people e xtremely jealous of their liberty ? The mixed 
govern:'. - lit ; that in winch royalty, aristocracy, and 
ileinoc.’are combined by Jaws which restore the 
balance of power when-.vet it inclines too much 
towards any one of these forms.” As this tempera¬ 
ment may be effected in an infinite diversity of 
modes, hence results that endless variety which is 
found in the constitutions of nations and the opinions 
of philosophers. 

The latter are much better agreed on the necessity 
of establishing good laws, on the obedience which 
they require, and the changes which they ought 
sometimes to undergo. 

* Ecphant. ap. Stab. Serin. 1C. p. 334. s Flat, in Polit. 
t. ii. p. 301. Hippod. ap. Stub. Serrn. 41. p. 251. Flat. ibid, 
p. 303. c Arcbyt. ap. Stob. Serm. 41. p. 2G8. Hippod. ibid, 
p. 251. Plat, tie Leg. lib. 3. p. G93. Aristot. de Rep. 15b. 1. 
r. 6. p. 321. lib. 4. c. 9. p. 373. 
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As it is not given to any single mortal to maintain 
order by his changeable will alone, laws are necessary 
in a monarchy; 1 ' for, without such a restraint, every 
government becomes tyrannical. 

The expression, that the law is the soul of the 
state, presents a very just image; for, in fact, if the 
law be destroyed, the state becomes only a lifeless 
body.' 

The laws ought to be clear, precise, relative to 
the climate/ and all favourable to virtue/ They 
should leave as few cases as possible to the decision 
of the judges-. 1 ' They should be severe, but the judges 
should never be so / because it is better that the 
guilty should escape than the innocent be condemned : 
in the former case the judgment is an error, in the 
latter an impiety.* 

We have seen states lose in inaction that supe¬ 
riority which they had acquired by victories. This 
proceeded from the defect of their laws, which had 
hardened them to endure the labours of war, but not 
armed them against the sweets of tranquillity. A 
legislator ought less to bestow his attention on a state 
of war, which should be transient, than on the virtues 
which may teach the peaceable citizen neither to fear 
war nor make an improper use of peace. 1 

d Archyt. ap. Stob. Serin. 41. p. 368. Xenoph. Memor. 
lib. 4. p. 813. Plat, in Polit. t. ii. p. 276. Bias ap. Plut, in 
Sept. Sapient. Conviv. t. ii. p. 152. * Demosth. ap. Stob. 

Serru. 41 p. 270. 1 Archyt. ibid. * Demosth. Epist. p. 198. 

Id. in 4 inecr. p. 784. Stob. p.270. h Aristot. Rhet lib. 1, c. 1. 
pl^l^. 1 Isaeus ap. Stob. Serin. 46. p. 237. ‘ Antipli. ap. Stob. 

p. 80S. 1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7. c. 14. p. 444; c. 15. p. 445. 
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The multiplicity of laws in a state is a proof of its 
corruption and decline; and that from this reason, that 
the society would be most happy in which any laws 
whatever should be unnecessary."’ 

Some have wished that all laws should lie prefaced 
bv an explanation of their motives and spirit. No¬ 
thing, say they, can be more useful than to enlighten 
the obedience of the people, and to subject them by 
persuasion before the v are intimidated by menaces." 

Others t«idr- ignominy as the most effectual 
punishment. 1\ hen crimes may be redeemed by 
money, men become accustomed to affix a great value 
to wealth, and to disregard guilt. 0 

The more laws are excellent, the more dangerous 
ii is to sh.-ke off'their yoke. It would be better for a 
state to have bad laws winch should be obeyed, than 
good ones which should remain without effect. 1 * 

Nothing is so dangerous likewise as to make fre¬ 
quent changes in the laws. Among the Locrians, q lie 
who advised to abrogate or alter any law, must make 
the proposal with a halter round his neck, and forfeit 
his life if his advice were disapproved.* Among the 
same Locrians it is not permitted to torture and elude 
the laws by forced interpretations. If they are equi¬ 
vocal, and one of the parties thinks himself aggrieved 

“ Arcesil. ap. Stob. Serm. 41. p.248. Isocr. Areop. t. i. 
p. 331. Tacit. Annal. lib. 3. c,. 27. “ Plat, de Leg. lib. 4. 

t. ii. p. 719. "Archyt. ap. Stob. Serin. 41. p. 269. p Thu- 
eyd. lib. 3. c, 37. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 3. p. 372. ' * Za- 

leuc. ap. Stob. Serm. 42. p. 280. Demosth. in Timoe. p. 794. 
* See note III. at the end of the volume. 
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by tnc explanation given of them by the magistrate, 
he may cite him before a tribunal consisting of a 
thousand judges. Both must appear with the cord 
round their neck, and death must be the punishment 
of him whose-interpretation is rejected.’ Other legis¬ 
lators have all declared, that the laws ought not to be 
changed but with the utmost circumspection, and in 
cases of extreme necessity. 

But what are the solid foundations of the tranquil¬ 
lity and happiness of states r Not the laws which 
regulate their constitution, or which increase their 
powers, but the institutions which form the citizens, 
and give activity to their minds ; not the laws which 
dispense rewards and punishments, but the public 
voice when it makes an exact distribution of contempt 
and esteem. 5 Such is the unanimous decision of le¬ 
gislators and philosophers, of all the Greeks, and per¬ 
haps of all nations. When the nature, advantages, 
and inconveniences, of the different forms of govern¬ 
ment are carefully investigated, we shall find that the 
difference in the manners of a people is sufficient to 
destroy the best of constitutions, or to rectify the most 
defective. 

The laws, impotent in themselves, borrow their 
powers solely from manners, which are as much 
above them as virtue is above probity. In conse¬ 
quence of the manners of a people is it that what is 
good and virtuous is preferred to what is only just, 

r Poiyb. p, 661. " Plat, de Leg. lib. 13. t. ii. p. 697'. 

Isocr. Areop. t. i. p. 331. 
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and what is just to what is merely useful. They re¬ 
strain the citizen by the fear of the public opinion, 
while the laws only terrify him by the dread of punish¬ 
ment. 1 

Under the empire of manners the minds of men 
will display elevation of sentiment, distrust of their 
oiui powers, and decency and simplicity in their ac¬ 
tions. A certain modesty will penetrate them with a 
sacred reverence for die gods, the laws, the magistrates, 
the palciiiai "over the wisdom of aged persons," and 
for themselves stin more than for all the rest.* 

Hence results in every government the indispensa¬ 
ble necessity of attending to the education of children, 5 
as a most essential object, and training them up in 
die spirit 'Old love of iht constitution, in the simpli¬ 
city of ancient ‘.hues, in a word, in the principles 
which ought ever after to regulate their virtues, their 
opinions, their sentiments, and their behaviour. All 
who have meditated on the art of governing mankind 
have been convinced that the fate of empires de¬ 
pended on the education given to youth g and from 
their reflexions we may lay it dowu as an evident 
principle, that education, the laws, and manners, 
ought never to contradict each, other.* Another 
principle no less certain is, that in all states the man¬ 
ners of the people arc conformable to those of their 
governors. ,J 

* Hippod. ap. Stob. p. 249„ "Flat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. 

p.698 et 701. * Democr. ap. Stob. Serm. 44. p. 310. 

1 Plut. in Euthyphr. t. i. p. 2. Aristot. de Leg. lib. 8. c. 1. 

p. 449. * Diotogen. ap. Stob. p. 251. * Hippod. ibid, 

p. 249. b Isocr. ad. Nicocl. t. i. p. 6S. iEschin. in.Tim. p. 290. 
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Zaleucus and Charondas, not satisfied with direct 
ing to the maintenance of manners the greater part, ot 
the laws which they gave, the former to the Locrians 
of Italy,* and the latter to several states of Sicily, 
have placed, at the head of their respective codes,' 
a chain of maxims which may he considered as the 
foundations of morality. I shall here give some of 
them, more clearly to show in what point of view le¬ 
gislation was formerly considered. 

All' the citizens, says Zaleucus/ should first be 
firmly persuaded of the existence of the gods. The 
order and beauty of the universe must soon convince 
them, that it is not the effect of blind chance, nor the 
work of man. The gods are to be adored, because 
they are the authors of all real good. Kvcry one, 
therefore, should prepare and purify his soul : for the 
Di vine Being is not honoured by the worship ot the 
wicked man, nor delighted with pompous sacrifices 
and magnificent festivals : his approbation can only 
be obtained by good works, by a virtue constant in its 
principles and its effects, and a firm resolution to pre¬ 
fer justice and poverty to injustice and ignominy. 

If, among the inhabitants of this city, men, wo¬ 
men, citizens, or sojourners, there should be found any 
who relish not these truths, and who are naturally 
inclined to evil, let them remember that nothing can 

'* According to Timaeus, Zaleucus did not give laws to 
the Locrians (Cicer.de Leg. lib. 2. cap. 6. t. iii. p 141. Id. 
ad Attic, lib. 6. ep. 1. t. viii. p. 261) ; but he contradicted all 
antiquitjy&b,' Cicer. de Leg. lib. 2. c. 6. tom. iii. page 141. 

11 Zaleiic,fjpsStob. berm. 42. p. 279 ; et ap. Diod. Sic. lib. 12* 
p. 84. 
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-,ave tae guilty mortal from the vengeance of the gods ; 
and let them incessantly place before their eyes the 
final moment of their lives; that moment in which 
they wiil reuect with so much regret and remorse on 
the evil which they have (hate, and the good which 
they have neglected to do. 

Every citizen, therefore, in all his actions, should 
continually have the hour of death present to his mind ; 
and whenever the malevolent daemon shall attempt to 
influence hi - to c' h. let him fly to the temples, to the 
feet of the altars, 10 the sacred places, and implore the 
assistance of the gods. Let him likewise have recourse 
t.c wise and good men, wno will support his weakness 
by a rcaremittation of the rewards destined to virtue, 
and the woes which a,.- the consequence of in¬ 
justice. 

Reverence your purer',-, your laws, your magis¬ 
trates. Love your country, and desire not to change 
it for another; for that would be the beginning of 
treason. Speak no evil of any one. The guardians 
of the lav\s should watch over and restrain offenders ; 
but, before they punish them, they should endeavour 
to reclaim them by advice. 

Let the magistrates, in their judgments, forget their 
individual connexions, and their piivate enmities. 
Slaves may be subjected by fear, but freemen ought 
only to obey justice. 

In all your designs and actions, says Charondas,' 
begin by imploring the assistance of the gods, who are 


* Charond. ap. Stob. Serin, 42. p. ‘289. 
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the authors of all things: to obtain it, abstain from 
evil; for there is no society between God and the 
unjust man. 

Let the same affection reign between individual 
citizens and those who are at the head of the go 
vernment, as between children and their parents. 

Sacrifice your life for your country, and be per¬ 
suaded that it is better to die with honour than to live 
in ignominy. Let the married pair mutually hold 
sacred the faith they have vowed to each othei. 

The dead are not to he honoured hv tears and 
immoderate grief, hut b\ the remembrance of their 
virtues, and the ofieriugs annually made at their 
tombs. 

Let young persons show a proper deference to 
the advice of the aged, who are attentive to do 
serve reverence by the regularity of their lives If 
the latter divest themselves of modest), they will in¬ 
troduce into the state the contempt of shame, and all 
its consequent vices. 

Detest infamy and falsehood; love virtue; fre¬ 
quent the company of those who practise it, and as¬ 
pire to the highest perfection, by becoming the truly 
good and virtuous man. Fly to the succour of the 
oppressed citizen; relieve the wretchedness of the 
poor, provided it be not the fruit of idleness. Despise 
him who renders himself the slave of his riches, and 
stigmatise with ignominy the citizen who erects for him¬ 
self a more magnificent dwelling than the public 
edifices. Let language be regulated by dc- 
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cency; restrain your anger, and utter not impre¬ 
cations even against those who have done you an 
injury. 

- .‘ tali the citizens continually have these precepts 
present, to their memory; and, on the days of the 
festivals, let them be recited aloud during the public 
entertainments, teat they may he still more deeply 
impressed on all min is 



CHAPTER LXIIL 


Dionysius, King of Syracuse, at Corinth.—Exploits of Tmoi,r,t- 

On our return to Athens, after an absence of eleven 
years, we seemed, so to speak, to arrive there for the 
first time. Death .had deprived us of many of our 
friends and acquaintances : whole families had disap¬ 
peared, and others arisen in their place; we were re¬ 
ceived like strangers in houses where we had before 
been intimate : every where we found the same stage, 
but other actors. 

The forum incessantly resounded with complaints 
against Philip, which were a subject, of alarm to some, 
hut heard with indifference by others.’” Demosthenes 
had not long before accused vEscliines of having taken 
bribes of Philip, when he was sent into Macedonia to 
conclude the late peace ; and as JEschines had ev 
tolled the modesty of the ancient orators, who, when 
they harangued the people, avoided all extravagant, 
gestures ; No, no, exclaimed Demosthenes, it is not 
in the assembly of the people, but when we are sent 
on an embassy, that we ought to hide our hands 
under our elokes." This stroke of pleasantry was re¬ 
ceived with applause; the accusation, however, had 
no success. 


Demosth. de J^ts. Leg. p. 321 et 327- ° Id. ibid. p. 332. 
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We were for some time overwhelmed with ques¬ 
tions concerning Egypt and Persia. I afterwards re¬ 
sumed my former researches. One day, as I crossed 
tie forum, I saw a great number of inquirers aftei 
news, going and coming in great, agitation, and seem¬ 
ingly unable -mfUciently to express their surprise. ] 
drew near to the and inquired what had happened 
—I was answered, Dionysius is at Corinth.—Whal 
Dionysius.- -The k’.ug of Syracuse, once so powerful 
and forma ' . '' .noloon lias driven him from tilt 

throne, and obliged him to embark on board e 
galley, which has brought him -to Corinth. 0 He bar 
arrived * without < s:.-..rt. friends, or relations; he 
has lot everything except the memory of what h< 

'♦» US* 

Tins liens \as soon after confirmed to me b\ 
Euryahis, whom I found .u. the house of Apollodorus. 
He was a Corinthian with whom l was intimate, and 
who had formerly had connexions with Dionysius. 
He was to return to Corinth some months after, and 
l resolved to accompany him, to contemplate at 
leisure one of the most singular phamomena ol 
Fortune. 

On our arrival in that city, we found at the door 
of a tavern a fat rnan, p in a mean dress, to whom the 
master of the house seemed to give, from pity, the 
wine that had been left in some bottles: some women 
of dissolute life attacked him with gross jokes, at which 

0 Plut. in Tim. t. i. p. ‘242. Justin, lib. 21. c. 5. Diod, 
Sic. lib. 16. p. 464. * The year 343 before Christ. "Justin, 

lib. 21. c. 2. 
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lie laughed, and answered them in the same style : 
and his pleasantries diverted the populace who weir 
gathered round him/* 

Euryalus proposed to me. I know not under what 
pretext, to alight trom our carriage, ami not to leave 
this man. We followed him to a place where some 
women, who were to sing in the choruses at an ap¬ 
proaching festival, were exercised previous to their 
appearance in public. He made them repeat then 
parts, directed them in the management of their voices, 
and disputed with them on the manner in which 
certain passages ought to bo given/ He thence went 
to a perfumer’s, where we unexpectedly saw the 
philosopher Diogenes and the musician Aristoxenus,* 

, a ho had arrived at Corinth a few days before. The 
former, approaching the stranger, said to him : You 
do not deserve what: has befallen you.—Do you then 
compassionate my misfortunes ? replied the unhappy 
man. 1 thank you foi your kindness. I compas¬ 
sionate thy misfortunes ! replied Diogenes ; thou art 
much mistaken, vile slave! thou oughtest to live and 
die like thy tatherf a prey to all the terrors which 
tyrants should feel; and my indignation rises to see 
thee in a city where thou tnayest yet, without fear, 
enjoy some pleasures/ 

What, said I to Euryalus, with the utmost asto¬ 
nishment, is this the king of Syracuse ? It is, replied 

* Flut. in 3?imol. t. i. p. 242. ’ Id. ibid, * No doubt 

the same who was the author of a treatise on music, still 
extant, and inserted in the collection of Meibomiub. * Piut. in 
Tim ♦ i 
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he, hut lie does not know uie ; his sight is impaired 
by cxcc sive drinking : l let us listen to the remainder 
of the conversation. Dionysius supported his part 
in it with equal wit and moderation. Aristoxenus 
asked him the reason ot Hie disgrace of Plato. A 
tyrant, answered he, is besieged by every kind of evil, 
and the most dangerous is, that his friends will con¬ 
ceal from him me truth. I listened to their advice, 
mid obliged Plato o leave my court. What was the 
consequf i * T '•■.-'s king of Syracuse, and now am 
a schoolmaster at Corinth. In fact, we more than 
once saw him in a cross way, teaching children the 
principles of grammar.' 

Toe same motive which had induced me to go to 
Corinl). daily brought thi'her a number of strangers’ 
some o: whom, at the sight ce this unhappy prince, 
manifested emotions of pits ; hut the greater part 
dwelt svitb pleasure on a spectacle which the circum¬ 
stances of the times rendered more interesting. As 
Philip seemed to be on the point of enslaving Greece, 
they satiated on the king of Syracuse that hatred 
which they had conceived against the king of Mace- 
don. The instructive example of a tyrant suddenly 
plunged into the lowest humiliation, was soon the 
only consolation of those haughty republicans. Some 
time after, the Lacedaemonians returned no other 

’ Aristot. et Theopovnp. ap. Athen. lit). 10. p. 439. Justin, 
lib. 21. c. 2, " l’lut. in Tim. t, i. p. 243. * Cicer. Tuscul. 

lib. 3. c. 12. t. ii. p. 310, Id. ad Famil. lib. 9. epist. 18. t. vii. 
Ip. 317. Justin, lib. 21. cap. 5. Lucian. Somn. cap. 23. t. ii, p. 
737. Val. Max. lib. 6. c. 9. Extern. N° 6. ’ Tint in Finn 

t. i. p 242. 
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answer to the menaces of Philip than these; energetic 
words, Dionysius is at Corinth . z 

We conversed several times with Dionysius. He 
freely confessed his faults, no doubt because it had cost 
him little to commit them. Euryalus wished to know 
what he thought of the homage that had been ren¬ 
dered him at Syracuse. I entertained at my court, 
answered he, a number of sophists and poets ; I had 
not esteem for them, but they acquired me a great 
character." My courtiers perceived that my sight 
began to grow weak, and they became, as L may say, 
totally blind. They could no longer see any thing: 
when they met in my presence, they ran, one against 
the other : and at our entertainments I was obliged 
<,to guide their hands, with which they seemed to feel 
about the table.'’ And wfre you not offended at this 
meanness? said Euryalus. Sometimes, replied Diony¬ 
sius ; but, it is so pleasing to pardon ! 

At this moment a Corinthian, who affected to he 
witty, and whose honesty was suspected, appeared at 
the threshold of the door, and, to show that he had 
not a poniard concealed under his robe, shook it sc- 
vend times, as those do who are admitted into the 
presence of tyrants. That ceremony, said Dionysius 
to him, would be better placed where you to observe 
it when you leave us/ 

A short time after, another person came in, and 
fatigued himfwith his importunities. Dionysius whis- 

1 Demetr. Phal. de Eloc. c. 8. * Plat, Apophtb. t. ii. p. 

176. h Theophr. ap. Athen. lib. 10. p. 439. Plut. de Adul. 
t. ii. p. S3. * JSlian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c.-18. Plut. in Timol. 

t. i. p. 243. 
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pered us, with a sigh : Happy are those who have 
learned to suffer from their childhood ! d 

Similar insults were every moment repeated, and,, 
indeed, he himself appeared to seek them. He 
passed his life in taverns, in the streets, and among 
the lowest of the people, whom he had made the 
companions of his pleasures. It was easy at once to 
discern in him the low propensities which he had re¬ 
ceived from nature, *nd the elevated sentiments which 
he derived r, om Lw former condition. He spoke 
like a wise man, ^:it acted like a tool. I was unable 
to explain the mystery of his conduct. A Syracusan 
who had observed him with attention said to me: 
His mind is too feeble and trivial for him to behave 
with giv.Jer propriety in r.d'or.-bty than in prosperity;« 
and he L-besides sensible that the sight of a tyrant, 
even though he is dethrem. b, excites distrust, and fear 
in free citizens. Should he prefer obscurity to that 
meanness by which he now degrades himself, his 
tranquillity would be suspected by the Corinthians, 
who favoured the revolt of Sicily. He fears lest they 
should imagine there is reason to tear him, and saves 
himself from their hatred by courting their contempt." 

The latter he hail completely acquired during my 
stay at Corinth, and afterwards amply merited that 
of all Greece. Whether from wretchedness or de¬ 
rangement of mind, he joined a company of the 
priests of Cybele, and went with them from town to 
town, with a tympanum in his hand, singing and 

J Stob. Serin. 110. p. 582. 
in Tiinol. t. i. p, 242. 


* Justin, lib. 21. c. 5. Pint. 
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dancing round the image of the goddess, and begging 
from the by-slanders a trifling alms/ 

Before he acted a part in these low scene.-, he 
had obtained permission to leave Corinth, and travel 
through Greece. The king of Macndon received him 
with distinction , and, in their first conversation. 
Philip asked him. how it had happened that he had 
lost that kingdom of which his father had kept pos¬ 
session for so long a time? “ Because," replied he. 
“ I inherited the power of my father, but not his 
fortune.’"' A Corinthian had before put to him the 
same question, and he had then answered : “ When 
my father ascended the throne, the people were tired 
of the democracy ; when they drove me from it, they 
> were weary of tyranny.” 1 ' One day, at the table of 
the king of Maeedon, the conversation turned on the 
poetry of Dionysius the Elder; when Philip asked 
him, \\ hai time his father could find to compose so 
grout a number of works? “ That,” replied he, 
which you and I pass here in drinking. 

His vices twice plunged him into misfortunes, and 
his fate, each time, raised up against him one of tin- 
greatest men that the present age has produced ; Dion 
in the first instance, and afterwards Timoleon. I 
shall here give some account of the latter, and relate 
what I learned concerning him during the last years 
of my stay in Greece. 

' Lilian Var. Ilist. lib. 9. c. 8. Athen. lib. 12. c. 11. p. 541. 
Eustath. in Oriyss. lib. IO. p. 1824, s ASlian. Var. Hist. lib. 12. 
c. 60. u Plut. Apoplith. t. ii, p. 178- ’ Id, iu Timol. t. i. 

p. 243. 
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We have seen above,* that, after the death of his 
brother, Tiraoleon had, for some time, left Corinth, 
and for ever renounced public affairs. He had passed 
near twenty years in this voluntary exile, k when the 
people of Syracuse, no longer able to resist their 
tyrants, implored the aid of the Corinthians, from 
whom they derived their origin. The latter resolved 
to levy troops; but as they hesitated concerning the 
choice of a general, oine unknown person by chance 
mentioned i oleo" md his name was immediately re¬ 
echoed with universal acclamation. 1 The prosecution 
formerly commenced against him had only been sus¬ 
pended, and the judges now resolved that the decision 
should be referred to himself. Timoleon, said they 
to him, according to the manner in which you con¬ 
duct yourself on ihc present occasion, we shall con¬ 
clude that you have put to death a brother or a 
tyrant.® 

The Syracusans believed themselves destitute of 
all resource. Icetas, the chief of the Leontines, 
whose succour they had demanded, thought only of 
enslaving them, and had entered into an alliance with 
the Carthaginians. Master of Syracuse, he held 
Dionysius besieged in the citadel, and the fleet of 
Carthage cruised near the harbour to intercept that 
of Corinth. In the interior parts of the island, a 
fatal experience had taught the Grecian cities to 
distrust all who were eager to offer them aid. D 

* See Chap. IX. Vol. II. k Plut. in Timol. t. i. p. 238. 
1 Ifl. ibid. p. 237. m Id. ibid. p. 238. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p.4M>, 
* Plut. in Timol. t. i. p, 241: Diod. Sie. lib. 16. p. 401. 

VO L. v. K 
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Timoleon set sail with ten galleys and a small 
number of soldiers," and, escaping the Carthaginian 
fleet, arrived in Italy, and thence proceeded to Tauro- 
menium in Sicily. Between that city and Syracuse 
is the city of Adranum, some of the inhabitants of 
which bad invited Icetas, and others Timoleon; who 
both marched at the same time, the former at the* 
head of five thousand men, and the latter with twelve 
hundred. At the distance of thirty stadia from 
Adranum, Timoleon learned that the troops of Icetas 
had arrived, and were preparing to encamp around 
the city. Immediately he hastened his march, and 
fell on them with such impetuosity, and in such good 
order, that they fled without resistance, leaving him 
master of their camp, their baggage, and a great 
number of prisoners. 

1 his success immediately changed the disposition 
of men’s minds, and the face of affairs. The revolu¬ 
tion was so rapid, that Timoleon, within fifty days 
after his arrival in Sicily, saw the different states of 
that island court his alliance, some of the tyrants join 
their forces to his, p and Dionysius himself surrender 
at discretion, and give up to him the citadel of 
Syracuse, with the treasures and. troops which he had 
collected. 

It is not my intention minutely to describe all 
the circumstances of this glorious expedition ; I shall 
only say, that if Timoleon, while yet young, showed 

•Plut. in Timol. t. f. p. 239. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 462, 

* flu*, ibid. P..2AJ. et 243. Diod.* Sic. ibid, p. 46.3. 
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in battle the maturity of an advanced age, he exhi¬ 
bited in the decline of life all the warmth and activity 
of youth; q that he displayed all the talents and 
qualities of a great general ; that, at the head of a 
small number of troops,.he delivered Sicily from the 
tyrants by which it was oppressed, and defended it 
against a power still more formidable, that wished to 
enslave it; that, with six thousand men, he put to flight 
an army of seventy thousand Carthaginians ; r and, in 
a word, thai ms oians were formed with so much 
wisdom, that he appeared to be the master of fortune, 
and to dispose at pleasure of events. 

But the glory of Titnoleon consists not in this 
continuance of rapid success, which he himself attri¬ 
buted to fortune, and the lustre of which he transferred 
to his country;’ it is found-*d on a succession of con¬ 
quests- more worthy of the gratitude of men. 

The sword had destroyed one part of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Sicily, and great numbers of those who re¬ 
mained, flying from the oppression of their tyrants, 
were dispersed throughout Greece, in the islands of 
the /Egeun Sea, and on the coasts of Asia. Corinth, 
animated with the same spirit as her general, engaged 
them by her deputies to return to their country. She 
supplied them with ships, leaders, an escort, and, on 
their arrival in Sicily, allotted lands to be divided 
among them. At the same time heralds proclaimed, 
on the part of the Corinthians, at the solemn games 


' Plut. in Timol. t. i. p. 237. r III. ibid. p. 248. Diocl. 
Sic. lib. 16. p. 471. * Plut. ibid. p. 250 et 253. 
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of Greece, that they acknowledged the independence 
of Syracuse and of all Sicily. 1 

At these shouts of liberty, which resounded like¬ 
wise throughout all Italy, six thousand men repaired 
to Syracuse ; some to enjoy there the lights of citi¬ 
zens, and others to be distributed in the interior parts 
of the island." 

The form of government had recently undergone 
frequent revolutions,* and the laws had lost their 
vigour. The latter had been drawn up for the Syra¬ 
cusans by an assembly of enlightened men, at the 
head of whom was that Diodes, to whose memory a 
temple was erected, which the Elder Dionysius caused 
to be demolished. This severe legislator had forbid¬ 
den any person to appear with arms in the forum, 
under pain of death. Some time after, the enemy 
having made an incursion into the environs of Syra¬ 
cuse, he left his house with a sword in his hand ; and 
learning at the same time that there was a tumult in 
the forum, he immediately ran thither, without think¬ 
ing of the weapon he carried with him; on which 
some, person exclaimed, You have abrogated your own 
law. Say rather I have confirmed it, answered he, 
and instantly plunged his sword into his breast.* 

His laws established the democracy ; but, to cor¬ 
rect the vices of this government, they punished with 
rigour every species of injustice, and, that nothing 
might be left to the caprice of judges, provided as 

* Plut. in Tittiol. t, i. p. 247. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 472. 
* Pint,, ibid. Diod.Jbid. p, 473; lib. 19. p. 662. * Aristot. 

de Rep. lib. 5. c. 4. t. ii. p. 390. 1 Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 162. 
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much as possible a decision for each contestation, and 
a punishment for every offence. Yet, besides that 
they are written in old language, their extreme pro 
sion occasions obscurity. Timoleon revised them, in 
conjunction with Cephalus and Dionysius, two Co¬ 
rinthians, whom he had invited to assist him.® Those 
which related to individuals were preserved, with ex¬ 
planations that might determine their meaning; those 
that regarded the constitution were amended, and the 
licentiouMic « of the people was repressed without de¬ 
triment to their liberty. To ensure to them the per¬ 
petual enjoyment of that liberty, Timoleon invited 
them to destroy all those citadels which had become 
the haunts of tyrants.® 

The j.uwcrful republic of Carthage forced to sue 
for peace f the Syracusans | the oppressors of Sicily, 
successively extirpated; ho cities restored to their 
former splendor ; her fields covered with harvests ; a 
flourishing commerce, concord, and happiness : such 
were the benefits which limolcon diffused over that 
beautiful country, b and such the fruits which he him¬ 
self gathered. 

Having voluntarily returned to the condition of a 
private individual, he saw the respect paid to him in¬ 
crease from day to day. The people of Syracuse 
obliged him to accept in their city a distinguished 
house, and an agreeable retreat in the environs, where 
he passed his days in peace, with his wife and children, 

* Plut. in Timol. p. 248. Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 263 j lib. 16 
p. 473. * Nep. in Timol. c. 3. k Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 473. 
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whom he had sent for from Corinth. He there inces¬ 
santly received the tribute of esteem and gratitude 
which «us paid to him by the Syracusans, who consi¬ 
dered- him as their second founder. Whatever 
treaties or regulations were made throughout Sicily, 
he wa- resorted to from every place, that they might 
be submitted to his judgment and experience, and 
nothing was done without his approbation c 

In the latter part of his life he lost Ins sight .' 1 
The Syracusans, more affected at his misfortune than 
he was himself, redoubled their respect anti attention. 
They brought foreigners who visited their country to 
see him : Behold, said they, our benefactor and our 
father! He has preferred to the splen lid triumph 
which awaited him at Corinth, to the glory which he 
would have acquired in Greece, the pleasure of living 
in the midst of his children.* Timoleon returned to 
the eulogiums they lavished on him only this modest 
answer: “ The gods had decreed to save Sicily : I 
thank them that they chose me to be the instrument 
•of their goodness.” f 

The love of the Syracusans for their deliverer was 
still more conspicuous when any important question 
was to be discussed in the general assembly. Depu¬ 
ties were sent to request his presence ; he came in a 
chariot; and the moment he appeared all the people 
saluted him with loud shouts. Timoleon saluted them 
in return ; and, after the transports of joy and affec¬ 
tion had subsided, informed himself of the subject of 

■ c Plut. in Timol. t. i. p, 253. d Nep. in. Timol. c. 4. 
* Fiat, in Timol. t. i. p. 254. f Nep. in Timol. c. 4. 
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their deliberations, and gave his opinion, which the 
whole assembly adopted in their suffrages. On his 
return he again crossed the forum, followed by up- 
same acclamations till he was out of sight . 8 

The Syracusans never believed they had sufficiently 
expressed their gratitude. They decreed that his 
birth-day should be celebrated as a festival, and that 
they should request a general from Corinth whenever 
they were engaged in a war with a foreign nation .* 1 
At his the public grief only found consola¬ 

tion in the honoui s bestowed on his memory. Time 
was allowed for the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
cities to repair to Syracuse to be present at the funeral 
ceremonies. Youths, chosen by lot, bore on their 
shoulders the body, extended.on a couch richly orna¬ 
mented. An innumerable multitude of men and wo¬ 
men followed, crowned with flowers, habited in white 
robes, and making the air resound with the name and 
praises of Timoleon ; but their groans and tears still 
more evinced their affection and their grief. 

When the body was laid on the funeral pile, a 
herald read with a loud voice the following decree : 
“The people of Syracuse, in gratitude to Timoleon, 
who destroyed their ty-ants, conquered the barbarians, 
restored several great cities, and gave laws to the 
Sicilians, have resolved to consecrate two hundred 
minsc to his funeral, and annually to honour his 
memory by musical competitions, horse-races, and 
gymnastic games .” 1 

1 Plut. in Timol. t. i. p, 254. 11 Id. ibid. Nep. in Timol. 

c. 5. j Plut. in Timol. t. i. p. 255. 
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Other generals have signalised themselves by more 
splendid conquests, but none ever performed actions 
so truly great. He undertook the war to effect the 
deliverance of Sicily, and, when he had completed his 
design, had no other ambition than to be beloved. 

He caused the sovereign authority, while he was 
invested with it, to be universally respected and ho¬ 
noured ; and, when he had resigned it, obeyed and 
reverenced it even more than the other citizens. One 
day, in full assembly, two orators dared to accuse him 
of malversation in the employments lie had held; and 
when the people rose against them with indignation, 
Timoleon restrained them, saying : “ I have only un¬ 
dergone so many labours, and braved such various 
dangers, to enable the meanest citizen to defend the 
laws, and freely to declare his opinion .” 15 

He exercised over all hearts an absolute dominion, 
because he was mild, modest, simple, disinterested, 
and above all, unimpeachably just. So many virtues 
disarmed those who might have envied the splendor 
of his actions, and the superiority of his abilities. 
Timoleon experienced that, after having rendered 
great services to a nation, it is sufficient to leave 
it to itself to become the object of its adoration. 


l - I’iut. ia Tiutnl. t. i. p. Nop. in Titnol. c. !>. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 


Continuation of tit Library. — Physics.—Natural History .— 

Genii. 

On my io* ’ fro**?. Corinth, I again visited Euclid. 
A part of his libiury still remained, which I wished 
to examine ; and I found him in it, in company with 
Melon and Anaxarchm. The former was of Agri-« 
gentum in Sicily, and of the same family as the cele¬ 
brated Empedocles; th< latter was of Abdera in' 
Thrace, and of the school of Democritus; each had a 
book in his hand, and appeared absorbed in profound 
meditation. 

Euclid showed me several treatises on animals, 
plants, and fossils. I am not very rich, said he, in 
these kinds of works; for a taste for natural history, 
and physics, properly so called, has only been intro¬ 
duced among us within these few years. Not but 
several men of genius have formerly employed them¬ 
selves in researches into nature. I have some time 
ago shown you their works; and you recollect, no 
doubt, that discourse in which the high-priest of 
Ceres gave you a succinct idea of their systems.* 
You then learned that they ought to obtain a knovt - 
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ledge of causes rather than effects, of the matter of 
beings rathei than their forms.' 

Sonnies diieoled philosopliy towards public utility: 
an4 Ins disciples, after his example, dedicated their 
inquuus to the study of man. m That of the rest of 
the unherse, suspended during near a century, and 
resumed in our time, is continued vtith more pro¬ 
priety and discernment. Those general questions 
whim u ere the subject of dispute among the ancient 
philosophers are indeed discussed; but endeavours 
are made at the same tune to ascend from effects to 
causes, and from the known to the unknown.” With 
this view our philosophers descend more to particulars, 
and begin to collect and compare facts. 

An essential defect formerly retarded the progress 
of science : sufficient attention was not paid to ex¬ 
plain the essence of each body in particular, 0 nor to 
define the terms employed ; and this negligence had 
at last inspired such disgust, that the study of natural 
philosophy was abandoned precisely at the moment 
when the art of definition began, that is to say, in the 
time of Socrates. p 

At these words Anaxarchus and Meton ap¬ 
proached us. Has not Democritus, said the former, 
given accurate definitions? And did not Empedocles, 
said the latter, pay particular attention to the analysis 

1 Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. c. 2. t. i. p. 329. Id. de 
Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. I. t. i. p. 967 et 968. "Id. ibid, 
p 971. “ Id. iUtf. P- 967. Id. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 1. c. 1. 

p. 315. ° Id. dgp^at. Auscult. lib. 2. c. 2. p. 329. p Id. de 

Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. 1. t. i. p. 971. Id. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 6. 
t. ii.%. 848. 
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of bodies? More frequently than the other philoso¬ 
phers, answered Euclid, but not so often as they should 
have done. q The conversation then became more 
animated; Euclid warmly defended the doctrine IM 
Aristotle his friend, and Anaxarchus and Meton that 
of their countrymen. The latter more than once 
accused Aristotle of having misrepresented in his 
works the systems of the ancients, that he might 
combat them with more advantage.* Meton went 
still furtnu he a^rimed that Aristotle, Plato, and 
even Socrates himself, had borrowed from the writings 
of the Pythagoreans of Italy and Sicily almost all 
that they had taught concerning nature, politics, and 
morals. It was in tlio.se happy countries, added he, 
that philosophy received birth, and to Pythagoras 
are mankind indebted for drat benefit.' 

I entertain the most profound veneration for that 
great man, answered Euclid ; but since he and other 
philosophers have appropriated to themselves, with ac¬ 
knowledgment, the riches of Egypt, the East, and all 
the nations which we name barbarians,* have not we 
the same right to convey them into Greece ? Let us 
mutually pardon each other these thefts, and have 
the courage to render to my friend the justice which 
he merits. I have frequently heard him say, that 

II Aristot, de Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. 1.1. i. p. 970. ' Porpliyr. 

Vit. Pythag. § 5a. p. 49. Brack. Hist. Philos. Dissert. Piaslini. 
p. 14; et lib. 2. c. 1. p. 464. Moshcin. ad Cudw. e. 1. § 7 
not. y. * Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 49. Anonym, ap. Phot 
p. lai6. 1 Tntian. Oral, ad (ira-c. p. 2. Cletn. Alexandr 
Stromut. lib. 5. p. 355. Brack. Hist. Philos, lib. 1. c. 1. 
p. 47. 
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opinions should be discussed with the equity of an 
impartial judge : u if he has offended against this rule, 
I condemn him. He does not always name the 
authors from whom he has derived his knowledge; 
because he has declared in general that his design 
was to profit by them.' He cites them more fre¬ 
quently when he refutes them, because the celebrity 
of their names was but too capable to give credit to 
the errors which he wished to destroy. 

Aristotle has availed himself of the treasures of 
knowledge accumulated by your labours and ours; 
he will increase them by his own, and, transmitting 
them to posterity, will erect the most noble of monu¬ 
ments, not to the vanity of an individual, hut to the 
glory of all the schools of Greece. 

I was acquainted with him at the Academy ; out 
friendship for each other was strengthened by time; 
and, since he has left Athens, I have maintained with 
him an unintermitting correspondence. You can 
only judge of him from the small number of works 
which he has published : inform yourself of the ex¬ 
tensive nature of his comprehensive plans, and then 
censure, if you can dare to do it, his errors and 
omissions. 

Nature, who is silent to the greater part of men, 
early informed him that she had chosen him for her 
confident and interpreter. 1 shall not tell you that, 
born with the most happy dispositions, he made an 
uncommonly rapid progress in the sciences and arts'; 

” Aristot. de Casl. lib. 1. c. to. t. i. p. 446. 
lib. 10. c. 10. t. ii, p. 144. 


* Id. de Mor. 
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that in his early youth he devoured the works of the 
philosophers, and relaxed his mind after his m : 
studies with the .writings of the poets; and that he 
made the knowledge of every age and country his 
own : y this would be to piaise him as the generality 
of great men are praised. What he is distinguished 
by is the taste and genius of observation ; the faculty 
of uniting in his researches the most surprising activity 
with the most tenacious constancy; and that piercing 
discernment, tha extraordinary sagacity, which con¬ 
ducts him instantaneously to consequences, and almost, 
inclines us to believe that his mind acts rather by 
instinct than by reflexion : it is, in a word, the con¬ 
ception that the whole of what art and nature present 
to our eves is only an immense succession of facts, 
appertaining all to one common chain, and frequently 
too similar not to be easily confounded, and too dif¬ 
ferent not to require to be distinguished. Hence the 
course he has taken to secure his progress by doubt ;* 
to enlighten it by the frequent use of definitions, divi¬ 
sions, and subdivisions; and nut to advance toward 
the abode of truth till he has explored the confines of 
the enclosure in which she is shut up. 

Such is the method which he will follow in the 
execution of a plan that any other than himself would 
fear to attempt; I mean the general and particular 
history of nature. He will begin from the great and 
stupendous masses; the origin or eternity of the 

'Ammon. Vit. Aristot. ’Aristopii. Metaph. lib. 3. c. X. 
t. ii. p, 853. 
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world ;* the causes, principles, and essence of beings 
the nature, and reciprocal action of the dements ; 
anj^the composition and dissolution of bodies.' In 
this work he will revive and discuss the questions 
concerning infinity, motion, a vacuum, space, and 
time." 

He will describe, in whole or in part, whatever 
exists or passes in the heavens, and in the interior 
parts, or on the surface of our globe : in the heavens, 
the meteors,' the distances and revolutions of the 
planets, the nature of the stars, and the spheres to 
which they are attached ; f in the bosom of the earth, 
fossils, minerals, 8 and the violent concussions which 
overturn the globe ; h and on its surface, the seas, rivers/ 
plants/ and animals. 1 

As man is subject to an infinity of necessities and 
duties, he will consider whatever relates to him. He 
will treat of the anatomy of the human body/’ the na¬ 
ture and faculties of the soul/' the objects and organs 
of sensation," the rides proper to guide the most sub¬ 
tle-operations of the mind/ and the most secret emo- 

•Ari«trph Metaph. lib. 3 rap 1. tow. ii, page 853. 
b Id. de Nat AuM-tiil lib ! < t 2 . t. i, p. 315, Ac. Id. 

Metaph. t. ii. p. Ki8 c Id de Gene-'. et Corrupt, t. i. p. 493, 
&o. Dine, Latsrt lib 5. § 25 d Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. 

lib 3, 4, &c. ' Id. Meteor, t. i p. 528. f Id. de Ccel. lib. 

2. t. 1 p 452 Id. Astronorn. np. Diog. LaErt. lib. 5. § 2t>. 

* Id. Meteor, lib. 3. c 6 t. 1 p. 583. h Id. ibid. lib. 2. e. 8. 

p. 586. i Id. ibid. c. 2. p. 551, &c. k Diog. LaSrt, lib, 5. 

§ 25. Ari«tot£fS|fat. Anitii. Id. de Animal. Incess. Part. 

Gener t. i. Din^.^JSgj-t ibid. “ Aristot. Hist. Anini. lib. 1. 
-c. 7- p 768, &c. 'slitejgl Lattrt. ibid.’ ■ Aristot. de Anim. t. i. 
p. 616. De p. 678. * Id. de Sens. ibid. p. 662. 

'o ne t, i. >. 14, &c, Diog. La6rt, ibid. 
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tiont of the heart ; q and on laws/ governments, 1 sci¬ 
ences, and arts/ On all these interesting objects the 
historian will unite his own judgment and experience 
to those ci preceding ages : and, conformably'to the 
practice of u.:my philosophers, continually applying 
physics Sc i is. will increase our knowledge to ren- 

d-:i V. 

>••••«• t •'.-!» of Aristotle, as far as I have been 

able n. .mil * 1 . from his conversations and his 

letters : be- 1 k> >-y not whether he will be able to 
follow the order which I have here pointed out. And 
why should he not ? said 1 , Because, answered he, 
certain subject* require rnvhu nary illustrations. 
Without leaving o,,- ' me 1 !.• wmcii he has collected 
a most valuable 5 - 1 ! he able to treat on a 

great numbes - ••. , r, he shall come to 

give the deter. . . av of all the animals 

scattered ovt •• :r'u. "bat a long and laborious 

course of ohser- ■ •«■$%< will be >equired to complete 
such a work .. • ir a«e is only rendered more 
ardent in obstacle- and, betidthe materials of 
winch lie i-, already hi he founds very rea¬ 

sonable hopes on the patronage of Philip, wjjosc 
esteem lie has ueserv- u., acquired/ and on that of 
Alexander, whose ce. mat ion ire has undertaken to su¬ 
perintend. If it be true, as is reported, that this 

i Aristot. de Mor. Magn. Mor. de Virt. et Vit. t. ii. p. 3, &c 
'Diog. LaSrt. ibid. § 26. * Aristot. de Rep. t. ii. p. 296. 

1 Diog. Lafirt.ibid. Fabric, Biblioth. Graec. lib. 3. e. 6. et7.t. ii. 
p. 107, &c. “ Strab. lib. 13. p. 608. Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 

lib. 3. c. 17- 1 Aul. Gell. lib. 9. c. 3 Ammon. Vit. Aristot. 

iRlian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 19. 
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young prince has already manifested a lively taste for 
the sciences/ we may hope that when he comes to the 
throne he will enable his tutor to proceed successfully 
in his design:” 

Scarcely had Euclid ended, when Anaxarchus 
thu-? replied : I might attribute to Democritus the 
same plan that you have ascribed to Aristotle. I 
here see the numberless works which lie has published 
on nature, and the different parts of the universe ; on 
animals, plants, the soul of man, his senses, duties, and 
virtues ; on medicine, anatomy, agriculture, logic, geo¬ 
metry, astronomy, geography, and, I will add, on mu¬ 
sic and poetry.* I shall not speak of that enchanting 
style by which he has diffused graces over the most 
abstract subjects. 1 ’ He is universally allowed to merit 
the first rank among those natural philosophers who 
have referred effects to causes. In his writings we 
admire a succession of novel ideas, sometimes too 
bold, but often happy. You know that, after the ex¬ 
ample of Leucippus, his master, w'hose system he 
brought to- perfection/ he admitted a vacuum, atoms, 
and vortices; that he considered the moon as another 
earjth, covered with inhabitants ; d that he thought the 
milky-way to consist of a multitude of small stars ;* 
that he reduced all our senses to that of feeling ; { and 

’ Pint, de Fort. Alexand. t. ii. p. 327, 328, &c. * Plin, 

lib. 8. c. 1(5. t. i. p. 443. * Diog. LaSrt. lib. 9. § 46. Fabr. 

Bibl. Grace, t. i. p. 803. b Cicer. de Orat. lib. 1. c. 11. t. i. 
p. 141. c Bruck. Hist Philosoph. t. i. p. 1187. a Plut. de 
Plac. Philos, lib. 2. c. 25 . t. ii. p. 891. c Aristot. Meteor, lib. 
1. c. 8. t. i. p. 538. Plut. ibid. p. 893. 1 Aristot. de Sets, 

e. 4. t. i. p. 669. 
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that he constantly denial that colour and other sensi¬ 
ble qualities were inherent in bodies.® 

Some of these ideas had before been suggested , 1h 
but he had the merit of adopting and extending Chein. 
He was the first who conceived others; and posterity 
may be enabled to determine whether they were sal¬ 
lies of genius or wanderings of the mind : future ages 
may perhaps discover with certainty what he has only 
been able !o conjecture. If I could suspect your phi¬ 
losophers of jealou- y , t should say that, in their works, 
Plato affects not to name" him, and Aristotle inces¬ 
santly to attack him. 

Euclid exclaimed against this censure; and the 
questions already treated were resumed. Sometimes 
each combatant sustained the contest without a se¬ 
cond, and sometimes the 'bird had to defend himself 
against the attacks of the other two. I shall sup¬ 
press the particulars of the dispute, to give the con¬ 
clusions I drew from it; and explain, in a few words, 
the opinions of Aristotle and Empedocles on the ori- 
gin'and government of the universe. I have already, in 
another place, given that of Democritus on the same 
subject.* 

All the philosophers, said Euclid, have taught 
that the world was produced ; always to continue, 
according to some; one day to have an end, as others 
affirm; and, according to a third class, to terminate, 
and be re-produced, at periodical intervals. Aristotle 

* Aristot-. tie Anim. lib. 3. e. 1. t. i. p. 649. Sext. Einpir. 
adv. Logic, lib. 7. p. 399. 11 Aristot. de Ser.s. c. 4. t. i. p. 669. 

* See Chap. XXX. Vol. 11 r. 

VOL. V. U 
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maintains that the world always has been, and always 
will exist.' Permit me to interrupt you, said Melon. 
Before Aristotle, several of our Pythagoreans, and 
among others Ocellus of JLucania, had admitted the 
eternity of the world. k I confess it, replied Euclid, 
bul Aristotle lias supported the opinion by new proofs. 
I shall confine myself to those which he derives from 
the nature of motion. If motion, says he, has had a 
beginning, it must originally have begun iu pre-existing 
beings ; which beings must either have been produced, 
or have existed from all eternity. In the former case, 
they could not have been produced but by a motion 
prior to that which we suppose to have been the first: 
and, in the latter, we must say that these beings before 
they were moved were at rest; but the idea of rest 
always contains in it that of a suspension of motion, 
of which it is the privation . 1 Motion therefore is 
eternal. 

Some admit the eternity of matter, and ascribe an 
origin to the universe. The parts of matter, say they, 
were agitated without order in chaos till the moment 
in which they united to form bodies. We answer, 
that the motion of these particles must have been con¬ 
formable or contrary to the laws of nature,® since it is 
impossible we should conceive any other. If it was 
conformable to those laws, the world must always have 
existed ; and if it was contrary to them, it never could 

i Aristot. de Nat. .Anscult. lib. 8. c. 1. t. i. p. 409. Id. de 
Coel. lib. 1. c. 10. p. 447- k Oeell. Lucan, c. 2. i Aristot. 
de Nat. Auscult. lib,8. c. let. i. p. 408. ■ Id, de Coel. lib. 3. 

c. 3. 1 . 1. 
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have had a being: for, in the former case, the particles 
of matter would of themselves have assumed, from all 
eternity, that arrangement which they still preserve; 
and in the latter, they never could have fallen into it* 
since a motion contrary to nature must separate and 
destroy, and cannot unite and construct.* • And how 
is it possible to conceive that irregular motions should 
have been able to compose such substances as the 
bones, flesh, and other parts of the human body ? 0 

We pet\. ,ve, uughout nature, a succession of 
moving forces, which, acting one upon the other, pro¬ 
duce a continuity of causes and effects. Thus the 
stone is moved by the staff/ the staff by the arm, the 
arm by the will, &e. As the series of these forces 
cannot be continued to infinity ,* 1 it must end in some 
moving powers, or rather in one single moving power, 
the existence of which has been from all eternity, and 
of necessity/ This power is the first and most excel¬ 
lent of beings; it is God himself, intelligent, immu¬ 
table, indivisible, and unextended,' who resides beyond 
the boundaries of the world, and there enjoys ineffable 
bliss in the contemplation of himself . 1 

As his power is ever in action, he communicates, 
and will uninterruptedly communicate, motion to the 

• Aristot. de Coel. lib. 1. c. 2. t. i. p. 433. ° Id. ibid. lib. 3. 

c. 2. p. 475. p Id. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8 c. 5. t. i. p. 415. 

* Id. ibid. Id. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 8. t. ii. p. 1008. r Id. ibid, 
lib. 4. c. 8, p. 88‘2. K.; lib. 14. c. 7. t. ii. p. 1000. D. * Id. de 
Nat, Auscult. lib. 8. c. 6. et 7-1. i. p. 418 j c. 15. p. 430. Id. 
Metaph. lib. 14. c. 7 et 8. t. ii. p. 1001. *Id, Metaph. lib. 14. 
c. 9. t, ii. p. 1004, Id. de Mor. lib. 10. c. 8. t. ii. p. 139. E. 
Id. Magn. Mor. lib, 2. c. 15. p. 193. 
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piimum mobile, 1 * to the celestial sphere in which 
are the fixed stars. He has communicated it from all 
eternity; and, in fact, what power could have enchained 
his arm, or shall hereafter be able to confine.it? Why 
should motion have begun at one epocha rather than 
another, or why should it one day cease ?' 

The motion of the primum mobile communicates 
itself to the inferior spheres, and causes them .to re¬ 
volve diurnally from east to west; but each of them 
has besides one or several motions, directed by eter¬ 
nal and immaterial substances. 5. 

These secondary agents are subordinate to the 
first mover , 1 nearly in the same manner as in an army 
the officers are to the general . 8 This opinion is not 
novel. According to ancient traditions, the Divinity 
pervades all nature; and though these traditions may 
have been disfigured by monstrous fables, they still 
deafly preserve the remains of the true doctrine. b 

The primum mobile being put in motion by the 
immediate action of the first mover, an action ever 
simple and ever the same, experiences no change, and 
is incapable of generation or corruption.' It is in this 
constant and tranquil uniformity that the attribute of 
immortality is especially resplendent. 

The same is true of the inferior spheres , but the 

“ Id. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 6. p. 999; c. 7. t. ii. p. 1001. Id. 
de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8. c. 15. t. i. p. 430. * Id. de Nat. 

Auscult. lib. 8. c. 1. p. 409 et 410. T Id. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 8. 
t. ii. p. 1002. Bruck. t. i. p. 831. 1 Aristot. de Gener. lib. 2. 
c. 10. t. i. p. 525. * Id. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 10. t. ii, p. 1004. 

* Id; ibid. c. 8. t. ii. p. 1003. D. ' Id. de Gener. lib. 2. c. 10. 
t. i. p. 524. *■ 
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diversity of their motions produces on the earth, ana 
in the sublunary region, continual changes, such as ti,-.- 
dissolution and reproduction of bodies. 4 

Euclid, after having endeavoured to demonstrate 
the connexion of these effects with the causes which 
he had assigned to them, continued as follows : 

The excellence and beauty of the universe con¬ 
sists in the order and regularity by which it is perpetu¬ 
ated ;* a regularity ,’ hich shines more conspicuously 
in the heave. .s th .. on the earth,' and to which all 
beings more or less directly tend. As, in a well-regu¬ 
lated family, 8 the freemen, slaves, and beasts of bur¬ 
den, all concur to the maintenance of the little com¬ 
munity with more or less zeal or success, according as 
they are more or less removed from the person of the 
master ; in like manner, in the general system of 
things, all efforts are directed to the preservation of 
the whole with more promptitude and concert in 
the heavens, where the influence of the first mover 
more immediately acts; but with greater negligence 
and confusion in the sublunary regions, because they 
are more remote from his eye. h 

From this universal tendency of all beings to the 
same purpose, it results that nature, far from giving 
birth to any thing useless, ever seeks to produce what 

* Aristot. de Gener. et lib. 9. c. 10. p. 525. * Id. Metaph. 

lib. 14. c. 10. t. ii. p. 1004. f Id. de Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. 1. 
t. i. p. 970. A. * Id. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 10. t. ii. p. 1005. 
* Id. de Gener. lib. 2. c. 10. 1.1. p. 524. Id. dePart. Anim. lib. 
1. c. l.t. i. p. 970. 
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is the best possible/ and proposes to herself an end in 
ail her operations . 11 

_ At these words, the two strangers exclaimed, at 
the same time, But why recur to final causes? Who 
has told you that nature has chosen that which is 
best adapted to each species of beings? It rains on 
our fields ; but is it to fertilise them ? Certainly not. 
it is only because the vapours, attracted by the sun, 
and condensed by the cold, acquire by their union a 
heaviness which compels them to descend upon the 
earth. They are accidentally the cause of the growth 
of our corn, and rot it when heaped up in the ham. 
It is by accident that we have some teeth convenient 
for the separating, and others proper for the mastica¬ 
tion, of our food . 1 In the origin of things, added 
Meton, vhen chance produced the first rude sketches 
of animals, it formed heads which were not affixed to 
necks."' Soon after men appeared with the heads of 
bulls, and bulls with human faces.” These facts are 
confirmed by tradition, which, immediately after the 
disentanglement of chaos, places the birth of giants, 
bodies provided with a great number of arms, and 
men who had but one eye . 0 These races perished, 

‘ Aristot. tie Coel. lib. 2. c. 5. t. i. p. 458; c. U p. 463. Id. 
(ie Gener. lib. 2 . c. 10. t. i. p. 525. ‘Id. de Nat.Auscult. lib. 

2. c. 8. t. i. p 336. Id. de Aniin. Ineess. c. 2. p. 734 1 Id, 

de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 8. t. i. p. 336. “ Ktnped. ap. 

Aristot. de A mm. lib. 3. c. 7-1. i. p. 654. Aristot. de Coel. lib. 

3. c. 2. t. i. p. 476. ”Id de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. c. 8. t. i. p, 

336. Plut. adv. Colot. t. ii. p. 1123. A&lian. Hist. Anim. lib. 
16. c. 29. • Horn. Hesiod. AEschyl, ap. Strab. lib, 1 . p. 43 j 

lib. 7- p. 299. 
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from some defect i(i their conformation, while others 
have remained. Instead of saying, as should ha-.e 
been said, that the latter were better organised, it 
been imagined that there is a proper adaptation ofthefp 
organs to their pretended end. 

Scarcely any one of the philosophers, replied 
iiuclid, has admitted what is called chance or fortune 
as a principle/ These vague words have only been 
employed to expi in effects which have not been 
foreseen, Lho vhicti proceed from remote, or 
hitherto unknown causes/ Properly speaking, for¬ 
tune and chance produce nothing of themselves ; and 
if, in conformity to customary language, we admit 
them as accidental causes, we do not the less 
consider intelligence and nature as the primary' 
causes/ 

You are not ignorant, said Anaxarchus, that the 
word nature has several acceptations : in what sense 
do you now employ it? I understand by this word, 
replied Euclid, the principle of motion which is self- 
existent in the elements of fire, air, earth, and water/ 
Its action is ever uniform in the heavens, but fre¬ 
quently resisted by obstacles in the sublunary region. 
For example, the natural property of fire is to ascend, 
yet a foreign force frequently obliges it to take an 
opposite direction/ Thus with respect to this lower 

* Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. e. 4. t. i. p. 332. *> Id. 

ibid. c. 5. p. 333. »Id. ibid. c. 6. p. 335. * Id. ibid. lib. 2. 

c. 1. p. 327 j lib. 3. c. 1. p. 339. 1 Id. de Gener. lib. 2. c. 6. 

t. i. p. 621, 
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region, nature is not only the principle of motion, but 
also accidentally of rest and change." 

Nature presents us with regular and constant re¬ 
volutions, and effects that are invariable, or almost 
always the same. Suffer me to call your attention 
only to the latter, and ask you whether it is possible 
yOu should consider them as fortuitous ?* Without 
enlarging on the admirable order which is conspicuous 
in the superior spheres, I will content mystlf with 
asking you, whether it is by chance that rain is con¬ 
stantly more frequent in winter than in summer, 
and the heat more powerful in summer than 
in winter? y Cast your eyes on plants, and princi¬ 
pally on animals, in which nature displays herself in 
characters most distinct. Though the latter act 
without inquiry and deliberation, their actions never¬ 
theless aie so adapted to the purpose intended, that 
it has been doubted whether spiders and ants are not 
endowed with understanding. But if the swallow has 
a design in building her nest, and the spider in 
weaving her web ; if plants are covered with leaves 
to defend their fruits; and if their roots, instead of 
rising into the air, make their way downwards into the 
earth, to imbibe its nourishing juices; shall we not 
be compelled to acknowledge that the final cause is 
clearly demonstrated in these effects, constantly re¬ 
peated in tiie same manner r* 

Art sometimes fails to attain its end, even when 

“ Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. c. 1.1. i. p. 327. * Id. 
ibid. c. 5. p. 333. 1 Id. ibid. c. 8. p. 33 6 et 337. * Id. 
ibid. 
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it employs reflection, and sometimes attains it without; 
but it is not the less true that it always has an end in 
view. The same may be said of nature. On ' 
one hand obstacles impede her operations, and“nit / 
sters are her failures/ On the other, by compelling 
creatures incapable of reflexion to produce other 
creatures like themselves, she conducts them to the 
euu she has proposed in her works. And what is 
this end ? The perpetuating of the species. What is 
the greatest good ot these species ? Their existence 
and prescrx 'on. h 

While Euclid thus explained the ideas of Aris¬ 
totle, Anaxarchus and Meton forced him to make 
confessions which they soon after employed against 
him. 

You;; knowledge, sain they, a God, a first mover, 
whose immediate action eternally maintains order in 
the heavens ; but you do not inform us how far his 
influence extends on earth. When pressed by ous 
objections, you have at first affirmed that heaven and 
nature are dependent on him.* You have afterwards 
said, with restriction, that all motion is in some manner 
subordinate to him; d that he appears to be the cause 
and principle of all things;® that he aopears to extend 
his care to human affairs/ You have afterwards 
added, that in the universe lie can only behold him- 

* Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 3. c. 8,#p. 337 " Id. de 

Gener. lit). 2. Ci lo. p. 525. B. 'Id Metapli. lib. 14 c. 7. I 
it. p. 1000. E. 11 Id. de Gener. lib. 2. c. lO. t. i. p. 525. E. 

* Id. Metaph. lib. 1. e. 2. p. 841. D. * Id. de Mor. lib. lO. <; 
9. t. ii. p. 140. E. 
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.self, for that the sight of guilt and disorder would be 
a pollution to his eves ;* that he can neither be the 
aufhoi nf the prosperity of the wicked, nor of the 
misto; ’ ones of the good. 1 ' Why uil these doubts 
and :i auctions? Explain yourself openly- Does 
the ) )i ine Being extend his providence to man¬ 
kind ? 

In the same manner, replied Euclid, that the 
master of a family extends his care to the lowest of 
his slaves . 1 The regulations he has established for the 
general benefit of his house, and not their parti¬ 
cular advantage, subsist the same, though they fre¬ 
quently offend against them. He disregards their 
dissensions, and the vices inseparable from their nature. 
If their number is reduced by sickness, or if they de¬ 
stroy each other, they are soon replaced. Thus, in 
the little corner of the universe in which men reside, 
order is maintained by the general impulse of the will 
of the Supreme Being. The revolutions which this 
globe experiences, and the evils which afflict human 
nature, obstruct not the progress of the universe ; the 
earth still endures; generations succeed genera¬ 
tions ; and the great object of the first mover Is 
fulfilled . k 

You must excuse me, said Euclid, if I do not 
enter more circumstantially into the question.—Aris¬ 
totle has not yet explained this subject, and perhaps 

* Aristot. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 9. t. ii. p. IQ04. Du Val. 
Synops. Analyt. lib. 14. c. 9. t. ii. p. 122. 11 Aristot. Magn. 

Mor. lib. 2. c, 8, t. ii. p. 185. A. 5 Id. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 10. 
t. ii. p. 1004. yd. de Geacr. lib. 2, c. 10. t. i. p. 525. 
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he will entirely omit it; for he is more attentive to 
the principles of physics than those of theology . 1 I 
am not even certain that I have properly understood, 
his ideas; and the explanation of an opinion witn 
which we are only acquainted by short conversations, 
without succession or connection, too often resembles 
t! . j works wiiich are disfigured by the inattention or 
ignorance of the < opyists. 

Euclid was now silent, and Meton spoke as fol¬ 
lows : Kmnedocles r: tulercd his country illustrious by 
his law S,' * lui d r tended and embellished philosophy 
by his writings. His poem bn Nature , 16 and all his 
works in verse, abound in beauties which Hornet 
himself might have owned . 0 I grant, nevertheless, 
that his metaphors, however happy they may be, art 
injurious n> the precision of his ideas, and sometimes 
only serve to cast a splendid ’t- ; ! over the operations 
of nature .* 1 As to his opinions, he followed Pytha¬ 
goras, not with the blind deference of a common 
soldier, but with the noble audacity of the leader of a 
party, and with the independence of a man w ho would 
rather have chosen to be a private individual in a free 
city than to rule over slaves. 1 * Though he principally 
directed his attention to the phenomena of nature, 
he has nevertheless explained his opinion on first 
causes. 

In this world, which is only a small portion of the 
whole, and beyond which there is neither motion nor 

'Procl. in Tim. p. 90. m Diog. Lagrt. lib. 8 § (>6. "Id. 
ibid. § 77. ° Id. ibid. § 57. p Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. c. 3. 

t. i. p. 555, i Xauth. et Aristot. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. S. § 
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life/ we distinguish two principles; the on active, 
which is God, and the other passive, which >s matter.' 

k God, who is the supreme intelligence and the 
^Source of truth, can only be conceived by the mind/ 
Matter was only an assemblage of subtle, similar, 
round, and immoveable parts, u possessing essentially 
two properties, which we shall design by the names 
of love and hatred, destined the one to unite, and the 
other to separate, these parts.* To form the world, 
God only bestowed activity on these two moving 
forces, till then enchained. Immediately they exerted 
their powers, and the chaos was violently agitated by 
all the fury of hatred and love. In its bosom, up¬ 
turned from its immense abysses, torrents of matter 
impetuously rolled, and dashed against each other. 
The similar parts, by turns attracted and repulsed, at 
length united and formed the four elements/ which, 
after new conflicts, produced deformed natures and 
monstrous beings* that were afterwards succeeded by 
bodies of more perfect organisation. 

Thus the world arose out of chaos, and thus shall 
it again return into it; for whatever is composed has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Every part is in 
motion and exists, while love makes one single thing 

' Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 879. Stob. Eclog. 
Phys. lib. 1. p. 52. ’Brack. Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 1112. 
, Orat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. p. 1 et 4, " Plut. de Plae. 

Philos, lib. 1. c. 13 et 17- p. 883. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. 
p. 33. 1 Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 1. c, 6. t. i. p. 322. 

Id. Metaph. lib. 1 . c. 4. t. ii. p. 844. J Brack, t. i. p. 1115. 
Moshem. in Cudw. c. 1. § 13. t. i. p. 24 et 210. * Aristot. de 

Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. c. 8. t. i. p. 336. 
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of many, and hatred many things from one : 1 but the 
whole is stopped and desolved when these two 
trary principles are no longer in equilibrium. ! ; ' 

reciprocal transitions from motion to rest, fronflhe 
existence of bodies to their dissolution, return at 
periodical intervals. 1, 

Gods and genii in the heavens/ particular souls 
in animals and plants, and a universal soul which 
pervades the world/ maintain in all things motion 
and life. These intelligences, the essence of which 
is a most 1 .-ure md subtle lire, are subordinate to the 
Supreme Being, as a chorus of musicians is to its 
oorypbams, or an army to its general;* but, as they 
emanate from that being, the school of Pythagoras 
gives to them the name of divine substances/ and 
hence the expressions common with those philoso¬ 
phers: That the sage is a god;* that the Divine 
Being is the spirit and soul of the world; 1 ’ that. Im¬ 
penetrates, incorporates with, and vivifies matter. 1 
We must beware, however, that we do not hence 
conclude, that the Divine Nature is separated into 
an infinity of parts. God is perfect unity ; k he com¬ 
municates himself, but he is not divided. 

*■ Aristot. de Nat. Auscult, lib. 8. c. 1. t. i. p. 408. " Id. 

ibid. lib. 1. c. 5. t. i. p. 319; lib. 8. c. 1. j>. 409. Id. de Coel. 
lib. 1. e. 10. t. i. p. 447 . * Ding. Laert. lib. 8. § 32. Pythag 

Aur. Carol, v. 3. Hierocl. ibid. p. 16. Plut. de Placit. 
Philosoph. lib. 1. c. 8. t. ii. p. 882. d Brack, t. i. p. 1113, 
•Onat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. p. 4. Plut. ibid. p. 1. f Onat. 
ibid. p. 5. * Pythag. Aur. Carol, v. ultim. Diog. Laert. 

lib. 8. § 62. Bruck. p. 1107. h Onat. ibid. p. 4. * Cicer. 

de Nat. Door. lib. 1'. c. 11. t. ii. p. 405. Id. de ikinect. c. 21. 
t. iil. p. 319. ‘ Beausobr. Hist, du Manich. liv, 5. t. ii. p. 170. 
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|Je resides in the most exalted region of the 
heavens. The inferior gods, the ministers of his will, 
"•('reside in the stars; the genii on the earth, and in 
thef'Space by which it is immediately surrounded. In 
the spheres nearest to his abode all is good and all is 
order, because the most perfect beings have been 
placed near his throne, and are implicitly obedient to 
the destiny, I mean the laws which he has himself 
established . 1 Disorder begins to be perceived in the 
intermediary spaces; and evil gains an entire as¬ 
cendancy over good™ in the sublunary region, because 
there are deposited the sediment and dregs of ah 
those substances which "the multiplied struggles ol 
hatred and love have been unable to bring to their 
perfection." Here four principal causes influence our 
actions ; God, our will, destiny, and fortune." God, 
because he extends bis care to us ; p our will, because 
we deliberate before we act; and destiny and fortune," 
because our projects are frequently overthrown by 
events conformable, or apparently contrary, to estab¬ 
lished laws. 

We have two souls, the one sensitive, gross, cor¬ 
ruptible, and perishable, which is composed of the 
four elements ; and the other intelligent, indissoluble, 
and which is an emanation from the Deity himself/ 

I shall only speak of the latter, which establishes the 

1 Bruck. Hist. Phil, t. i, p. 1084, “ Ocell. Lucan, c. 2. 

* Anonvm. ap Phot. p. 1316. 0 Id. ibid.Bruck. ibid. p Diog. 

Laert. lib 8. §>2*. Ammon, ap. Bruek. t. i. p, 1115. ‘‘Aristot. 
de Nat. Auscijlt. lib. 2. c. 4. t. i. p. 332,, &c. Anonym, ap. 
Phot. p. 1317/? « Brack, t. i. p. U17. 
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most intimate relation between US aflfl **/ * ^ ^ ^ 
genii, animals, plants, and all beings, the 50 
which have a common origin with OUFSt JhUS 3 
animated nature is only one single family, of which 
God is the head. 


On this affinity is founded the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, a doc * ine which we have borrowed 
from the Egyptians/ hicli some admit with different 
modifications, and t.h which Empedocles lias be¬ 
lieved he might be permitted to intermingle the fic¬ 
tions that adorn poet.y. 

This opinion supposes the fall, punishment, and 
o* toration of souls." Their number is limited; 1 
thei- destiny to live happy in some one of the planets. 
If they become polluted with guilt, they are exited to 
the earth. Then, condemned to be enveloped with 
gross matter, the^ pass continually from one body to 
another, suffering the calamities annexed to all the 
conditions of life, unable to endure their new state, 
and so miserable as to have forgotten their primitive 
dignity/ When death has broken the bonds by 
which they were enchained to matter, one of the 
celestial genii takes charge of them, and conducts to 
the infernal shades, and delivers over for a time to 
the furies, those who have been defiled with atrocious 


crimes'but transports to the stars those who have 


* Brack, t. i. p. 1118. t Herodot. lib. 2 . c. 123. “ Brack, 
t. i. p. 1091. Moshetn. in Cudw. c.. 1. § 31. p. 64. 1 Bruck. 

ibid, p, 1092. * Ptut. de Exil. t. ii. p. 607. Id. de Esu Carn. 

p. 996. Stob. Eclog. Fhys. p. 112. Brnck. t. i. p. 1 H 8 . 
* J^iafT Lai-rt. lib. 8. § 31. Bruek. t. i. p. 1092. 
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walked in the way of justice. But often the im¬ 
mutable decrees of the gods subject both to the most 
tagorous trials. Their exile and their peregrinations 
endure for thousands of years," and only end when, 
by a more regular conduct, they have merited to 
rejoin their author, and to partake, in some measure, 
with him of the honours of divinity. b 

Empedocles thus describes the torments which lie 
himself pretended to have suffered. “ I have ap¬ 
peared successively under the form of a young man, 
a maiden, a plant, a bird, and a fish. c In one of 
these transmigrations, I for some time wandered like 
an airy phantom in the expanse of the heavens; but 
suddenly I was several times precipitated into the 
sea, thrown again upon the land, hurled into the sun, 
and again repelled into vortices of air. d . An object 
of abhorrence to myself and other beings, all the 
elements rejected me as a slave who had absconded 
from the eye of his master.”' 

Meton, as he concluded, observed that the greater 
part of these ideas were common to the disciples of 
Pythagoras, but that Empedocles was the first who 
had imagined the alternate destruction and repro¬ 
duction of the world, taught that the four elements 
were the principles of things/ and put these elements 
in action by the assistance of love and hatred. ' 

•Herodot. lib. 2. e. 123. Emped. ap. Plut. de ExiL t. ii. 
p. 607. b Hierocl. Aur. Carm. v. nit. Bruck. t. i. p. 1094. 

« Diog. Laiirt. lib. 8. § 77- Anthol. lib. 1. p. 127. Allian. de 
Animal, lib. 12. c. 7. d Emped. ap. Plut. de vit. j£re alien, 
t. ii. p. 830 . ‘ Emped. ap. Plut. dc Exil. t. ii. p. 607. ' Aristot. 

Mctaph. lib. l..c; 4. t. ii. p. 845. 
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You will now admit, said Anaxarchus to me, with 
a smile, that Democritus had reason to say that 
Truth i« concealed in a pit of immense depth. 8 . Anti 
you will also admit, answered I, that she would be 
much astonished were site to come again upon the 
earth, especially in (irecce. She would soon leave 
us once more, replied Euclid; we should mistake her 
for .Error. 

The preceding systems relate to the origin of the 
world. Philosophers are not less divided concerning 
the state of our gh.be after its formation, and the re¬ 
volutions which it has undergone to the present time. 
It was long submerged, said Anaxarchus, beneath the 
waters of the ocean ; the heat of the sun caused a 
part of them to evaporate and the earth appeared. 11 
From the mud which remained on its surface, and in 
which the same heat excited, a lot mentation, the diffe¬ 
rent species of plants and animals derived their origin. 
We still see a remarkable example of this in Egypt, 
where, after the inundation of the Nile, the mud and 
slime deposited on the fields produce an infinite num¬ 
ber of small animals.' I doubt the fact, said I. I 
.have been told the same story in the Thebais; but 1 
was never able to satisfy myself of its truth by my 
own observation. We should make no difficulty to 
admit it, answered Euclid, since we attribute no other 
origin to certain species of fish than the mud and sand 
of the sea. k 

* Cicer. Qusest. Acad. lib. 1. c. 12. t. ii. p. 75. h Aristot. 
Meteor, lib. 2. c. 1. t. i. p. 549. Anaxiin. ap. Plut. de Plac. 
Philos, lib. 3. t. ii. p. 896. ‘ Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 7 et 8. 

k Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 6. c. 15. t. i. p. 871. 
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Anaxarchus continued : I have said that, in a 
( series of ages, the quantity of the waters which 
covered the earth was diminished by the action of the 
sun. The same cause continually subsisting, a time 
must arrive when the sea shall be totally exhausted.' 
I seem in fact, replied Euclid, to hear jEsop relating 
to his pilot the following fable : Charybdis has twice 
opened his enormous mouth, and twice the waters 
which covered the earth have rushed into his bowels; 
the first time the mountains appeared, the second the 
islands, and at the third the ocean shall disappear. 1 " 
Is it possible that Democritus should have been igno¬ 
rant that, though an immense quantity of vapours are 
raised by the heat of the sun, they arc soon converted 
into rain, fall again upon the earth, and rapidly 
hasten to restore to the sea the water it had lost?" 
Can you deny, said Anaxarchus, that fields now 
laden with harvests were formerly hidden beneath 
the waters ? But since the sea has been forced to 
abandon them, it must be diminished in quantity. 
If in certain places, answered Euclid, the land has 
gained on the sea, in others the sea has gained on 
the land. 0 

Anaxarchus was preparing to reply, but I inter¬ 
rupted him. I now, said I to Euclid, understand 
why shells are found in mountains and in the bowels 
of the earth, and why we find petrified fish in the 

'Democr, ap, Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. c. iii, t. i, p. 554. 
B Id. ibid. * Aristot. ibid. lib. 2, c. 2. p. 552. 0 Id. ibid 

lib l.’c. 14. p, 54 G el 548. 
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quarries of Syracuse. 1 ’ The sea has a slow and regu¬ 
lar progress, by which it proceeds over all the regions 
of our globe: it will one day, no doubt, overwhelm 
Athens, Lacedaemon, and the greatest cities of 
Greece. If this idea is not very flattering to the 
nations which aspire to eternal celebrity, it at least 
reminds us of those astonishing revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies concerning which I have heard the 
Egyptian priests discourse. Has it been possible to 
fix the period of those of the sea? 

Your imaginat.ou grows heated, replied Euclid : 
he more calm. The sea and continent, according to 
us, are like two great empires, which never change 
theii pi sen, though they frequently dispute the pos¬ 
session o' some small frontier countries. Sometimes 
the sea i a miv<»d to retire by the mud and sand which 
the rivers bring down into anu sometimes it drives 
them back by the action of its waves and other 
causes. In Acarnania, in the plain of Ilion, near- 
Ephesus and Miletus, the accumulations of earth 
at the mouths of rivers have added greatly to the 
land. 1 ' 

When I crossed the Palus Mseotis, answered I, 
I was informed that the mud and slime deposited 
continually by the Tanai's had so raised the bottom 
of the lake, that, for some years past, the vessels in¬ 
tended for the trade of that sea were built smaller 

v Xen. ap. Origen. Philosoph. c. 14. t. i. p. 894- q Herodot. 
lib. 2. c. 10. Strab. lib. 1. p. 56 j lib. IS. p. 595 et 598. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 1. p. 37- 
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than they formerly were/ I can adduce a still more 
remarkable example, replied Euclid : all that pail ot 
Tlgypt which extends, from north to south, from the 
sea to tile Thebais, is the work and a gift of the Nile, 
This whole country, in ancient, times, was a gulf, 
which extended in a direction almost parallel to that 
of the Red Sea;’ hot the Nile ha tilled it up with 
the beds of slime which '' annually deposits. The 
fact is proved not only !>\ tin- traditions of the 
Egyptians, the nature of -on, the -hells found in 
the mountains situated above Munpi.i-/* but also 
by an observation which show* that, notwithstanding 
its actual rise, the soil of Egypt has not yet attained 
to the level of the neighbouring countries. Sesostris. 
News, Darius, and oilier princes, having endeavoured 
to cut canals of communication between the Red Sea 
and the Nile, perceived dial the surface of that sea 
was higher than the land of Egypt." 

While the sea suffers some part of its dominions 
to be wrested from it, on its frontiers, it indemnifies 

r Aristot. Meteor, lib. i. t. ' i. V i. p. 649. Polyb. lib. 4. p 
308. • Herodot. lib. 2 ... 11. Aristot. Meteor, lib. 1. p. 

548. Strab. lib. 1. p. 50; lib. 12. p. 536. Ephor. ap. Diod. 

Sic. lifi. 1. p. 37. Diod. lib. 3. p. 144. ' Herodot. lib. 2. c. 

13. * The ancients believed that a great part of Egypt was 

the work of the Nile ; the moderns are divided on this ques¬ 

tion. (See Bochard. Geogr. Sacr. lib. 4. cap. 24. col. 261. 
Frer. Mem. de l’Aead. des Bell. Lettr. t. xvi. p. 333. Wood’s 
Essay on the Original Genius of Homer, p. 103. Bruce’s 
Travels, boqk 6. chap. 16,.&c. &c.) 0 Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 

15S. Aristot. Meteor, lib. 1. c. 14. t. i. p. 548. Diod. Sic. lib. 
1. p. 29. 
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itself for the loss by encroachments on the land in 
other places. Its continual efforts open to it a passage 
through parts of the land, which it silently but inces¬ 
santly corrodes. The sea, according to every ap¬ 
pearance, separated. Sicily from Italy, 1 Euboea 
from Boeotia,’ and a number of other islands from 
the neiifhn-w.riuv •'» 1 utent. Extensive countries 
1,,.. ' b-< a sudd-u irruption of its 

•■..volutions have not been 
■ It- -(■> ■■" • because history only ex¬ 
tends toe the life of nations; but 

thev sot.a tune.- h- \.<.-iibic traces in the memory of 
a people 

T, ‘ .v; v no •:uo , .mac<. we shall be in¬ 

formed 1 iut tin. raters <d ’T. i'onius Euxinus, long 
•■neioscd r «. basin <■]■• t . a ; ies, end incessantly 
increased uy the over- -. >■ - ! s-e- and Asia, forced 

open the passages ol H* * • >• pnerns and the Helle¬ 
spont, and, impetuously rushing into the /Egean Sea, 
extended its limits at the expense of the surrounding 
shores. Festivals instituted in the island still pre¬ 
serve the memory of ihe ui inrity with which the 
inhabitants were threaten ml from which they 
were preserved by the * .deuce of the gods.* If 
we consult mythology, vve shall be told that Hercules, 
whose labours have been confounded with those of 
Nature, separated Europe from Africa. Is it not 
meant, by this fable, that the Atlantic Ocean de- 

* iEschyl. ap. Strab. lib,. 6. p. 558. Mem. de 1’Acad. des 
Bell. Lettr. t. xxxvii. p. 66. ’ Sti;ab. lib. 1. p. do. a Diod, 

Sic. lib. 5. p. 32*. 
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stroyed the isthmus which united these two parts of 
the earth, and opened to itself a communication with 
4jje Mediterranean Sear 1 * 

Other causes have multiplied tlie.se calamitous 
and wonderful effects. Beyond the strait of which I 
have just, spoken, there existed, according to ancient 
traditions, an island as large as Asia and Africa, 
which, with ail its wretched inhabitants, was swal¬ 
lowed up by an earthquake in the unfathomable gulfs 
of the Atlantic Ocean. b How many countries have 
been deluged bv the waters of Heaven ! How often 
have impetuous winds covered fertile plains with 
mountains of sand ! The air, water, and tire, seem to 
have conspired against the earth. Yet these terrible 
catastrophes* which menace the whole world with 
impending ruin, affect only some points of the sur¬ 
face of a globe which is itself hut as a point in the 
universe.' 

We have seen above that the sea and land seize, 
by right of conquest, on the domains of each other," 
and by consequence at the expense of unhappy mor¬ 
tals. The waters which flow over, or remain stagnant 
on, the earth, do not produce less alterations on its 
surface. Not to mention the rivers which by turns 
carry plenty or desolation through a country, we must 
observe that, at different periods, the same land is 
surcharged, sufficiently supplied with, or absolutely 
deprived of, the water necessary to fertilise it. At 

* Strat. ap. strati, lib. 1. p. 49. l’liu. lib. 3. c, 1.1. i. p. 135. 
"Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 25; in Crit,. p. 112, &c. 'Aristot. 
Meteor, lib. 1. e. 14 t. i. p, 548. 
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the time of the Troian war, the environs of Argos 
were a marshy ground, with but few inhabitants to 
cultivate it; while the territory of Mycenae, abound 
ing in all the principles of vegetation, produced luxuri¬ 
ant harvests, and was extremely populous. But the 
heat of the sun. having, during eight centuries, ab¬ 
sorbed the superfluous humidity of the former of these 
disfri.ts, and the moisture necessary to the fecundity 
of the latter, has rendered sterile the fields of My- 
ccnas, and bestowed futility on those of Argos. d 

What mi ha-’ here effected on a small scale, 
she has operated on a larger over the whole earth, 
which she has incessantly deprived, by the action of 
the sun, of the juices that fertilise it. But as they 
must thus at length be totally exhausted, she causes, 
from time e- time, deluges which, like severe winters, 
quickly repair the losses that certain regions have suf¬ 
fered during a long succession ol ages.' 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the annals of our 
history, in which we find men, who had no doubt es¬ 
caped from the wreck of their nation, erect their dwel¬ 
lings on eminences/ construct mounds, and give a 
course to the waters which had remained stagnant on 
the plains. Thus, in the most ancient times, a king 
of Lacedaemon collected in one channel the waters 
with which Laconia was covered, and formed the 
river Eurotas . 8 

From these remarks, we may presume that the 

"Aristot. Meter, lib. X. c. 14. t. i. p. 547. e Id. ibiii. 
p.548. t Jd. ibid. p. 547. Plut, ap. Strab. lib. 13. p, 5P2. 

e Pausan. lib. 3. c. 1. p. 204. 
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Nile, the Tanai's, and all rivers, though they have 
been called eternal, were at first only lakes formed in 
sterile plains by sudden inundations, and afterwards 
compelled, by the industry of men or some other 
cause, to make themselves a way over the lands. 1 ' 
Ate may also presume that they abandoned their 
channel, alum new revolutions forced them to spread 
themselves over places which are now dry and desert. 
Such is, according to Aristotle, the distribution of the 
waters which nature has bestowed on the different re¬ 
gions of the earth. 

But where does she reserve them before she mani¬ 
fests them to our eyes, and where lias she placed the 
origin of fountains and rivers? She has dug, say 
some, immense reservoirs in the entrails of the earth, 
into which, in a great measure, (lie water.- of heaven 
penetrate, and from whence they flow in greater or 
less abundance and continuity, according to the capa¬ 
city of the receptacle in which they are contained. 
But, reply their opponents, what receptacle could ever 
be sufficiently spacious to contain that prodigious quan¬ 
tity of water which the great rivers pour forth during 
a whole year r Though" vyc should admit subterranean 
cavities for the surplus of the rains ; yet, as these can¬ 
not suffice for the daily expense of the rivers and 
fountains, we must acknowledge that, at all times, and 
in every place, the air, or rather the vapour with 
wbiclk it is loaded, condensed by cold, is converted 
into water in the bosom of the earth, and on its sur- 

k Aristot. Meteor, lib. 1. c. 14. t. i. p. 549. 
c. 13. t. i. p. 554. 


1 Id. ibid. 
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face, as it. is changed into rain in the atmosphere. 
This operation is still more easily performed on the 
mountain because their superficies arrests a prodigi¬ 
ous quantity of vapours in their passage; and it is 
therefore remarked that the greatest mountains give 
birth to the greatest rivers.* 

Anaxarchus and Meton having taken leave of 
EutUiJ. I remained, and requested him to communi¬ 
cate to me some oi his ideas on that part of physics 
which panic ularly c utsiders the essence, properties, 
and recipioi ' act> . of bodies. This science, re¬ 
plied Euclid, has some relation to that of divination. 
The object of the one is to explain the intention of 
Nature in ordinary cases : and that of the other, to 
interpret the will of the gods by extraordinary events : 
but the dt uveries of the a imer must sooner or later 
detect tne imposture of its rival. A time shall come* 
when those prodigies which alarm the vulgar shall be 
classed among the ordinary productions of nature, or 
when the present blindness of the multitude shall 
alone be considered as a kind of prodigy. 

The effects of nature being infinitely varied, and 
their causes infinitely obscure, natural philosophy, 
has hitherto only been able to hazard conjectures. 
There is, perhaps, no truth of which it has not had 
a glimpse, nor any absurdity which it has not ad¬ 
vanced. It ought therefore at present to confine itself 
to observations, and refer the conclusions from them 
to future ages. Yet, though scarcely out of its infancy, 
it has already manifested the indiscretion and pre- 

k Aristot. Meteor, lib. 1. c. 18. t, i. j>. 545. 
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sumption of a more advanced age; it runs where it 
ought only to creep; and, notwithstanding the rigid 
rules which it has prescribed to itself, we every day 
see it erect systems on mere probabilities, or on frivo¬ 
lous ‘appearances. 

I shall not here repeat what the different schools 
have said on each of the phenomena which are the 
objects of our senses. If I stop to explain the theory, 
it is because nothing appears to me to give a more- 
just idea of the sagacity of the Greek philosophers. 
It is of little importance whether their principles were 
well or ill founded; they may perhaps one clay be 
censured for the inaccuracy of their notions on natu¬ 
ral philosophy, but it will at least be acknowledged 
that they erred like men of genius. 

How was it possible that the first philosophers, 
who wished to gain a knowledge of the constituent 
principles of sensible beings, should flatter themselves 
that they should be successful in their inquiries ? Art 
furnishes no means to analyse these beings. Division, 
how long so ever it may be continued, presepts to the 
eye or imagination of the observer only surfaces more 
or less extended : yet it seemed apparent, after re¬ 
peated trials, that they were in nature two species of 
bodies, simple and compound; that ihe latter were 
only the result of the combination of the former ; and, 
in a w-ord, that the simple bodies preserved in the 
compound the same affections and the same proper¬ 
ties which they before possessed. The path was then 
opened, and it appeared essential first to study the 
nature of simple bodies. The following are some ob- 
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servations that have been made on this subject. I 
I received them from Aristotle. 

The earth, water, air, and fire, are the elements 
of all bodies; thus every body may be resolved into 
some of flits elements . 1 

The elements, being simple bodies, cannot be 
divided into bodies of another nature; but they mu- 
tuulij generate each other, and are incessantly 
changed one into the other.” 

It is impossible precisely to ascertain in what 
proportion n n cr .ituc.nl principles are combined 
in each body; it is therefore only by conjecture that 
Empedocles has said that a bone is composed of two 
parts of water, two of earth, and four of fire." 

He were not better acquainted with the form 
of lire integral parts of the elements ; those who have 
endeavoureu to determine this question have laboured 
without success. To explain the properties of fire, 
some have said that its particles must be of a pyra¬ 
midal figure, and others, that they must be spherical. 
The solidity of the globe which we inhabit has caused 
the cubical form to be assigned to the terrestrial ele¬ 
ment." 

The elements possess in themselves a principle of 
motion and rest which is inherent in them. 1 ’—This 
principle compels the c lement of earth to tend towards 


i Aristot. tie Cost. lib. 3. c. 3. t. i. p.477. m Id. ibid. c. 4. 

р. 479. Id. de Gencr. lib.2. c. 10. t. i. p. 585. . Mosheim. in 

Cudw. t. i. p. 24. “ Aristot. de Aniin. lib. 1. e. 7- t. i. p. 627 

• Id. de Ccel. lib. 3. c. 8. p. 483. p Id. de Nat. Auseult. lib. 2 

с. 1.1. 3. p. 327. Id. de Ccel. lib. 1. c. 2. t. i. p. 432. 
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the centre of the universe, the water to raise itself 
above the earth, the air to ascend above the water, 
and the fire to mount above the air .' 5 Thus positive 
gravity, without any mixture of levity, appertains only 
to the earth ; and positive levity, will.out any mixture 
of gravity, only to fire the two intermediary elements, 
air and water, have with relation to the two extremes, 
only a relative gravity and levity, since they are 
lighter than earth, and heavier than fire, The re¬ 
lative gravity is no longer perceived when the element 
which possesses it descends into a region inferior to 
its own; thus the air loses its gravity in the water, 
and the water in the earth/ 

You are of opinion, then, said I to Euclid, that 
the air is heavy? It cannot be -doubted, answered 
he; a bladder, when inflated, weighs more than 
when it contains no air/ 

To the four elements are annexed four essential 
properties, cold, heat, dryness, and humidity. The 
two former are active, the two latter passive/—Of 
these, each" element possesses two : earth is cold and 
dry, water cold and moist, air hot and moist, and fire 
dry and hot/ The opposition of these qualities 
promotes the designs of Nature, who always works 
by contraries, and therefore are they the only agents 
which she employs to produce all her effects/ 

The elements which have a common property 

• Aristot. de Coel. lib. 4. c. 4. p. 489. r Id. ibid. p. 490. 
•Id. ibid. 1 Id. Meteor, lib. 4. c. 1.1. i. p. 583. " Id. tie 

Gener. lib. 3, c. 3. p. 516. * Id. de Nat. Auscult. lib. I. e, 6. 

t. i. p. 321. Plut. adv. Col. t. ii. p. 1111. 
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are easily changed one into another; it suffices for 
this to destroy in either the property by which they 
differ. y Should any external cause deprive water of 
its coldness, and communicate warmth to.it, it will be 
warm and moist, and will then possess the two cha¬ 
racteristic properties of air, and will no longer be 
distinguishable from that element; this is effected by 
ebulition, which causes the water to evaporate and 
ascend into the region of the air. If another cause 
should F ’ deprive it of its heat, and restore to it. 
its natural coldness, it will re-assume its original 
form, and fall again to the earth; which is the case 
v hen it rains. In like manner, if earth loses its 
frigidity, it will be changed into fire; and, if it be 
deprived of its dryness, transmuted into water . 2 

The elements which have no con mon quality are 
also reciprocally changed i do each other ; but these 
permutations are more rare and slow'.* 

Flora these observations, supported by facts, or 
inductions, 1 ' it will be easily conceived that compound 
bodies must be more or less heavy, according as they 
contain a greater or less number of particles of the 
elements which have positive or relative gravity . 0 If, 
of two bodies of an equal rizc, we find that one is 
heavier than the other, we shall conclude that the 
terrestrial element predominates in the former, and 
water or air in the latter. 

’ Aristot. de Gener. lib. 2. c. 4. p. 517. 1 Id. Meteor, 

lib. 2. c. 4. t. i. p. 558. * Id. de Generat. lib. 2. c. 4. t. i. 
p. 517. b Id. Meteor, lib. 4. c. 1. t. i. p, 583. • 1 Id. de 
Coel. lib, 4. c. 4. t. i. p. 490, * 
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Water is evaporated by heat, and frozen by cold; 
hence the liquids subject to the same vicissitudes will 
be, in a great measure, composed of that element.'* 
Heat dries $nd hardens the earth, and thus all bodies 
on which it acts in the same manner will be princi¬ 
pally composed uf the terrestrial element. 

From the nature of the four elements, and their 
essential properties, which are, as I have said, heat, 
cold, dryness, and humidity, are derived, not only the 
gravity and levity, hut also the density and rarity, 
softness and hardness, fragility, flexibility, and all the 
other qualities, of compound bodies/ lienee we are 
able to account for their continual changes, and to 
explain the phasnomena of heaven, and the produc¬ 
tions of the earth. In the heavens the meteors , 1 and in 
the bosom of our globe the fossils, metals, &c. are only 
the productions of dry exhalations or humid vapours/ 
The following example will show, in the clearest 
manner, the use which is made of the preceding 
notions. Natural philosophers were divided con¬ 
cerning the cause of earthquakes : Democritus, among 
others, attributed them to abundant rains, which pe¬ 
netrated the earth, and which, on certain occasions 
(the vast reservoirs of water that have been imagined 
in the bowels of the globe not being able to contain 
them), made violent efforts to escape. 1 '—Aristotle, 
conformably to the principles above inculcated, asserts, 

11 Aristot. Meteor. lib. 4. c. 10. t. i. p. 597. * Id. de Part. 

Anim. lib. 2. y. 1. t. i. p. 976. Id. Meteor, lib. 4. c. 2, 3, &c. 
t. i. p. 5&. f Id. Meteor, lib. 2. c. 4. p. 558. * Id. ibid, 

lib. 3, c. 6. p. 5§3. “ Id. ibid. li*b. 2. c. 7. t. i. p. 566. 
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on the contrary, that the rain-water, rarefied by the 
internal heat of the earth, or by that, of the -un, is 
converted into a quantity of air, which, finding po 
issue, shakes and raises the super-inciunbent strata ot 
the globed 

The ancient philosophers wished to know how 
things had been made, before they endeavoured to 
discover what their actual properties are. fc The book 
of Nature was open before their eyes; but, ir^tead 
of reading it, they undertook to comment on it. 
After long and us less labours, it was at length per¬ 
ceived, that to be acquainted with animals, plants, 
and the various productions of Nature, it was neces¬ 
sary to study them with unwearied assiduity. The 
result lv~ been a body of observations, and a new 
science more curious, fnfU'ul, and interesting, than 
ancient physics. If a pin'mepher, after having long 
studied the- nature of animals, should wish to com¬ 
municate to others the fruits of his researches, he 
ought to be able perfectly to discharge two essential 
duties; first that of the historian, and afterwards that 
of the commentator. 

As an - historian, he should treat of their size, 
shape, colour, nutriment, disposition, and manners; 
he should be able to explain anatomically the struc¬ 
ture of their bodies, which should be known to him 
by means of dissection . 1 

As a commentator, he should excite our admira- 

’ Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2 . e. 8 . k Id. tie Part. Anim. lib. 1 . 
c. 1. 1 . i. p. 967 et 968. ' Id. de Anim. Incojs. c. 7. t. i- }>• 738. 

Id. Hist. Anim. lib. 2 . c. 11 . t. i. j>. 7 &S 
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tion by explaining the wisdom of Nature” in the 
adaptation of their organs to the uses for which they 
were intended, to the element in which each creature 
is to live, and to the principle of life* by which it is 
animated and he should be able to point out. the 
same wise contrivance in the action of the different 
springs which produce motion , 0 and in the means 
employed to preserve and perpetuate each species. 1 ’ 

however limited the study of the celestial and eter¬ 
nal bodies may be, it more excites our transports than 
that of terrestrial and perishable substances. It may 
be said, that the view of the heavens makes the same 
impression on the natural philosopher as beauty makes 
on a man who, to obtain the object of whom he is 
enamoured, would willingly consent to close his eyes on 
the rest of the world .' 1 But if philosophy, in ascend¬ 
ing to the superior regions, astonishes us by the 
sublimity of her discoveries, at least while she remains 
on earth she delights us by the profusion of know¬ 
ledge which she procures us, and which indemnifies 
us with interest for all the toil it may have cost us. 
What charms, in fact, does not Nature diffuse over 
the labours of the philosopher, who, convinced that 
she docs nothing in vain/ has been able to discover 
the secret of her operations, who every where recog¬ 
nises the impress of her greatness, and imitates not 

Aristot. de Part. Anim. passim. ° Id. ibid., lib. .1. c. 5. 
t. i. p. 976. ^ " Id. de Anim. Incess. t. i, p. 733. p Id. de 

Gener. t. i. p. 493. * * Aristot. de Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. S. t. i. 

p. 974;L> ' Id. de Gael. lib. *2. e. 11. t. i. p. 403 Id. de Anim. 

Ineeslfd, ^i t. i, p. 734. 
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the puerile pride of those minds who disdain to cast 
down their eyes upon an insect?—Some strangers 
coming tu consult Heraclitus, found him near an 
oven, where he had taken refuge from the rigours of 
the season. they stopped on the threshold of 

the door, from a kind of shame, he cried out to them, 
“ Ihuer ! the immortal gods do not disdain to honour 
these places with their presence." The majesty of 
Nature in like manner ennobles the beings which are 
most vile in our eye' ; every where this common 
mother acts ..ith profound wisdom, and by ways 
which lead with certainty to the ends she has pro¬ 
posed . 8 

When we glance over die infinite number of her 
productions, we immediately perceive that, to study 
them with profit, discern uu ir relations, and describe 
them with accuracy, it is necessary to arrange them 
in a certain order, and distribute them first into a small 
number of classes, suqh as those of animals, plants, 
and minerals. If we afterwards examine each of these 
classes, we shall find that, the beings of which they are 
composed, having between themselves resemblances 
and differences more or less sensible, should be divided 
and subdivided into various species, until we arrive at 
individuals. 

Scales of this kind would be easy to form, if it 
were possible exactly to ascertain the transition from 
one species to another; but these changes being made 

' Aristot. tie Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. 5. t. i. p. 975. 

VOL. V. 


r 
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in an imperceptible manner , 1 we incessantly risk con¬ 
founding what ought to be distinguished, and distin¬ 
guishing what is in reality not different. This is the 
defect of the methods which have hitherto bem made 
public;" and in which re see with -urprise certain 
birds classed among aquatic risciin d in i species 
equally foreign to their nature. The authors of ihe.->e 
schemes have been mistaken in their principle : .hey 
have judged of the whole by the part Tims some, 
taking wings for a specific difference, nave div ided all 
animals into two great families, the one containing 
those which have wings, and the other those w hich 
have not; without perceiving thm, ...nony individuals 
of the same species, as for example ants, there are 
some which have wings, ami others which have them 
not/ 

The division of anitnais into domestic and wild, 
though adopted by some naturalists, is equally 
defective; for man, and the -animals which he has 
been able to tame, do not specifically differ from 
the man, the horse, and the dog. that live in the 
woods/ 

Every division, to be exact, ought to establish a 
real difference between the objects, which it distin¬ 
guishes ; and every difference, to be specific, ought to 
unite in one single and same species all the indi¬ 
viduals which appertain to it;” that is to say, all 

1 Ariatot. Hist. Anim. lib. 8. c. 1.1. i. p. 897. “ Id. de Part, 

lib. 1. c. 2. t. i. p. 971. 1 Id, ibid. J Id. ibid. p. 972. 

‘ Id. ibid. p. 971. 
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those which are absolutely alike, or which differ only 
by more or less. 

As these conditions arc very difficult to fulfil,* 
Aristotle has conceive < .< nlan which unites all the 
advantages, without a-v. of the inconveniences, of 
de • IJe will explain it in 

’ and this treatise will cer- 

• ! « '■> she man of industry who 

onuts !>< of genius who sees every 

thing.* 

Atnonu >K . - - e,- with, which he will enrich 

fit ’ (-!oc • a-.’i' •'■>. .’u :v. are some which he has 

“■i ■•none .>■• 1 ;.i . u bmis I shall here repeat, 

that yon • t I ... •• h<:• manner nature is at pre¬ 

sent. studc. !. 

ist. ('wondering animals with respect to the 

countries they inhabit, it has been found that wild 
ones arc more ferocious in Asia, stronger in Europe, 
and more varied in their forms in Africa, which, 
according to the proverb, is ever productive of some 
new moustei Those which li\< on the mountains 
are more mischievous than loose of the plains/ I 
know not, however, >• b- ’i . r tin- difference proceeds 
from the places which they m l ‘.'bit, or from the de¬ 
fect of food ; for in Eg\ pt, where several kinds of 
animals are provided with sustenance, the most 

* Aristot. <le Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. 4. p. 974. k Id. Hist. 
Anim. t. i. p. 761 ■ *'M. de Buffnn has extremely well ex¬ 

plained tiiis plan in the Preface to the first volume of his 
Natural History. * Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 8. c. 28. t. i. p. 
920. A i Id. ibid. c. 20. p. 920. C. 
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fierce and the gentlest live quietly together, and the 
crocodile licks the hand of the priest who brings him 
food/ 

The climate has a powerful influence on their 
manners.' Extreme cold or heat renders them fero¬ 
cious and cruel/' The winds, waters, and the aliments 
on which they subsist, are sometimes sufficient to 
produce considerable differences/ The nations of the 
South are timid and abject, those of the North coura¬ 
geous and confident; but the former are more en¬ 
lightened, perhaps because they are more ancient, 
perhaps also because they are more softened and en¬ 
feebled : for, in fact, men of daring and ardent passions 
are rarely tormented with the restless desire of ob¬ 
taining knowledge. 1 

The same cause which produces these moral diffe¬ 
rences among men, acts also on their oiganisation. 
Among other proofs of this observation, it may be re¬ 
marked, that the colour of the eye is commonly blue 
in cold, and black in hot countries. 1 

2d. Birds are very sensible of the rigours of the 
seasons.' At the approach of winter or of summer, 
some descend into the plain, or retire to the moun¬ 
tains.; others depart into distant countries, to breathe 
a more temperate air. Thus, to avoid the excess of 
heat and cold, the Persian monarch successively 

c Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 9. c. 1. p. 923. 1 Plat, de Leg. 

lib. 5, t. ii. p. 747. * Aristot. Problem, sect. 14. t. ii. p. 750. 

h Plat, de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 747. 1 Aristot. Problem, sect. 

14. t. ii. p. 752. * Id. ibid. p. 751. 'Id. Hist, Anim.lib. 

S. c. 12. 908. 
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removes his court to the northern and the southern 
provinces of his empire." 1 

Tile time of the departure and return of birds ;■ 
always about the equinoxes. The weakest lead the 
van. They almost all go together, and as it were in 
. tribes; and have sometimes a long journey to perform 
before they arrive at the place of their destination. 
The cranes come from Scythia, and direct their course 
to the marshes in Upper Egypt, and the places where 
the Nile ha« ns souice, and where the pygmies are 
found.—Mow : sabs 1, do you believe in the existence 
of pygmies ? Are they still at war with the cranes, 
as they were in Homer's time ?” That war, replied 
lie, L a tic; ion of the poet, which will not be adopted 
by the hivorian of nature.* The pygmies, however, 
realiy e:A • : thev are a r? c.e of men who are very 
small, as are likewise the: horses; they are black, 
and live in caves, after the manner of the Tro- 
glodytai." 

The same cause, adaod Euclid, which compels 
certain birds annually to exchange one country for 
another, acts likewise in the depths of the waters. 11 
At Byzantium we sec, at stated times, several species 
of fish sometimes ascend towards the Pontus Euxinus, 

m Xen. Instit. Cyr. lib. b. p. 233. Plut. de Exil. t. ii. p. 604. 
Athen. lib. 12. p. 513. JElian. de Animal, lib. 3. c. 13. u Homer. 
Iliad, lib. 3. v. 4. * Aristotle has not related this fable, though 

he has been accused of it by some writers, on. the authority of 
the Latin translation. * Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 8. c. 12. p. 
907- Herodot. lib. 2. c. 32. Nonnos. ap.Phot. p. 8. Ctesias. 
ap. cund. p. 144. Mem. de l'Acad. ties Bell. Lettr. t. xxviii. p. 
•30 6. p Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 8. c. 13. p. 909. 
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and at other seasons descend into the jEgean Sea; 
they go in a collective body, like the birds; and their 
route, like human life, is marked by the snares which 
await them in their passage. 

3d. Researches have been made into the duration 
of the life of animals; and it has been thought that,. 
in many species, the females live longer than the 
males. But, without attending to this difference, we 
may affirm, that dogs commonly live fourteen or 
fifteen, and sometimes even twenty years j 1 * oxen about 
the same time; r horses usually eighteen or twenty, 
sometimes thirty, or even fifty; 5 asses above thirty; t# 
camels above fifty,"f and sometimes even to a hun¬ 
dred ;* elephants, according to some, live two hundred 
years, and, according to others, three hundred. 3 ' It 
w'as anciently pretended that the stag lived four times 
the age of the crow, and the latter nine times the age 
of man/ All that is at present certainly known with 
respect to the stag is, that the time of gestation and 
the rapid growth of that animal, will not permit us to 
suppose that it is very long-lived/ 

Nature sometimes produces exceptions to her 
general laws. The Athenians will tell you of a mule 

1 Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 6. c. 20. t. i. p. 878. Buff Hist. 
Nat. t. v. p. 223. r Aristot. ibid. c. 21. p. 879. * Id. ibid, 

cap. 22. p. 880. 1 Id. ibid. cap. 23. p. 881. * According to 

M. de lluffon, asses, like horses, live twenty-five or thirty years 
(Hist. Natur. t. iv. 1^|^) “ Aristot. Hist. Animal lib. 6, 

c. 26. p. 882. f According to M. de Buffon, forty or fifty 
years (t. ii. p. 239.) Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 8. e. 9. p. 906. 

» Id. ibid, ' Hesiod- ap. Plut. de Orac. Defect, t. ii. p. 415. 

* Aristot Hist. Animak lib. 6. c. 29. p. 883. 
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which died at the age of eighty years. At the time 
the temple of Minerva was built it was set. at liberty, 
and released from all further labour, on account uf it*; 
great age; but it still continued to go before the otheis. 
animating them by its example, and seeking to par¬ 
take in their toil. The dealers in the markets were, 
by a decree of the people, forbidden to drive it away 
when it approached the baskets of grain or fruits 
which they exposed to sale. b 

4th. It has been emarked, as I have said above, 
that nature t sses T im one genus or species to an¬ 
other by imperceptible gradations;' and that from 
man to the most insensible beings, all her productions 
seem to form one closely connected series. 

Let us begin with minerals, which constitute the 
first link o<‘ the chain. I behold only a matter which 
is passive, sterile, unorganised, and consequently with¬ 
out wants and without functions. Presently I seem 
to discern in certain plants a kind of motion, some 
obscure sensations, a spark of life; and in all a con¬ 
stant reproduction, but' deprived . of those maternal 
cares by which it is cherished. I repair to the shores 
of the sea, and am inclined to doubt whether its shell¬ 
fish belong to the class of animals t»r to that of vege¬ 
tables. Again I return,.and the signs of life multiply 
around me. I see beings that move, respire, and are 
influenced by passions and duties. If there are some 
that, like the plants of which I have just spoken, are 

b Aristot.Hist. Anim. lib. 6. c.24. p.882. Plin. lib. 8. c. 44. 
t. i. p. 470. P!ut. tie Solert. Anim. t. ii. p. 970. c Aristot. 
ibid. lib. 8. c. 1. 1. i. p. 897. 
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abandoned to chance from the moment of their birth, 
there are others whose education is attended to 
with more care. These live in society with the fruit 
of their loves; those are' become strangers to their 
families. Several present to me the sketch of our 
maimers : I find among them gentle and ungovernable 
dispositions ; the signs of mildness, courage, audacity, 
barbarity, fear, and cowardice, and sometimes even 
the image of prudence and reason. We possess un¬ 
derstanding, wisdom, and the arts ; and they have 
faculties which supply the place of these advan¬ 
tages.* 1 

This succession of analogies at length conducts us 
to the extremity of the chain, where man is placed. 
Among the qualities which entitle him to the first 
rank, I remark two which arc essential: the first is 
that understanding, which, while he lives, raises him 
to the contemplation of celestial things;* and the 
second his happy organisation, and especially the 
touch, the first, most necessary, and most exquisite of 
our senses/ the source of industry, and the instrument 
most proper to second the operations of the mind. 
It is to the hand, said the philosopher Anaxagoras, 
that man owes a part of his superiority over other 
animals. 8 

But why, said I, do you place man at the extremity 

* Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 8. cap. 1. t. i. p. 897; lib. 9. c. 7. 
p. 928. * III. <le Mor. lib. lO. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 140. 1 Id. tie 

Part. Anim. lib. 2. c. 8. t. i. p. 987. De Sens. c. 4. t. i. p. (568. 
Hist. Anim. lib. 1. c. 15. t. i. p. 773. De Anim. lib. 2. c. 9. t. i. 
page 642} lib. S. cap. 12. p. 661. Anonym, up. Phot. p. 1316. 
* Plut. <le Fr^i' Anior. t, ii. p. 478. 
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of the chain? Is the immense space which separates 
him from the Divine Being oniy one vast desert? 
The Egyptians, the Chaldean magi, the IHirygi, - 
and ihe Thracians, fill this interval with beings as 
much superior to us as we are to the brutes. h 

I meant, replied Euclid, only to speak of visible 
beings. It is to be presumed that there are above us 
an infinite number of others who escape our sight. 
From the rudest kind of existence, we have ascended 
by imperceptible degives to our own species ; and, in 
proceeding from t <at limit to the Divinity, we must, 
no doubt, pass through different orders of intelligences, 
by so much the more glorious and pure as they ap¬ 
proach nearer to the throne of ihe Eternal Being. 

This ^pinion, which is conformable to the pro¬ 
gress of c.aMire, if equally ancient and general among 
various nations. From then •• < have borrowed it; and 
we believe, the earth and the heavens to be filled with 
genii, to whom the Supreme Being has confided the 
government of the universe.'—We distribute them 
throughout all animated nature, but principally in 
those regions which extend around and above us ; 
from the earth to the sphere of the moon. There, 
exercising an extensive authority, they dispense life 
and death, good and evil, light and darkness. Each 
nation and each individual find in these invisible 

h Aristot. Mctaph. lib. 14. c. 4. t. ii. p. 1003. Plat, de Orac 
Def. t. ii. p. 415. * Pythag, ap. Diogen. Laert. lib. S. § 3? 

Thales ap. eund. lib. 1. § 27. Id. ap. Aristot. de Aniiu. lib. 1 
8. t. i. p. 628. Id. ap. Cicer. de Leg. lib. 2. c. 11. t, iii. p. 145. 
Plat, de Leg. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 899. 
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agents a friend anxious to protect, or an enemy ardent 
to persecute them. They are clothed with an aerial 
body, 1 and their essence is of a middle nature, be¬ 
tween the divine and human.'—They excel us in intel¬ 
ligence. Some are subject to like passions with us, m 
and the greater part to changes by which they pass to 
a superioi order; for the innumerable multitude ol 
spirits is divided into four principal classes : the first 
is that of the gods, who are the objects of adoration, 
and who reside in the stars; the second, that of the 
genii, properly so called ; the third, that of the heroes, 
who, during their lives, have rendered great services 
to mankind ; and the fourth, that of the souls of men 
after they are separated from their bodies. We de¬ 
cree to the three former classes honours in which we 
ourselves shall one day participate, and which will 
raise us successively to the dignities of heroes, genii, 
and gods.” 

Euclid, who understood no better than I the mo¬ 
tives for these promotions, added, that certain genii 
were, like us, a prey to inquietudes, and, like us, sub¬ 
jected to death. 0 I asked him what duration had 
been assigned to their life. According to Hesiod, 
answered he, the genii live several thousand years; 
and, according to Pindar, a hamadryad dies with the 
tree in which it is inclosed. 11 

• Sufficient attention, replied I, has not been paid 

k Plut. de Orac. Defect, t. ii. p. 431. 1 Id. ibid. p. 415. 

" Id. ibid. p. 41$ * Hesiod, ap. Plut. de Orac. Defect, t. ii. 

p. 415. Pythag. ap. Diog. Latirt. lib. 8. § 23. * Plut. ibid, 

p. 419. p Id. ibid. p. 415. 
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to this most interesting subject: it would, however, 
be of importance could we learn the decree of autho¬ 
rity which these intelligences exercise over us. Per¬ 
haps we ought to attribute to them many effects, of 
the causes >f which we are ignorant: they are per¬ 
haps the authors of many unforeseen events, both in 
games of chance, and in political affairs. I confess I 
am disgusted with the history of men, and could wish 
that of these invisible beings might be written. Here 
comes one. answered Euclid, who can furnish you 
with excellent mat ;nals for such a work. 

The Pythagorean Telesicles entering at the same 
moment, informed himself of the subject of our con¬ 
versation, and seemed surprised that we had never 
seen any genii.' 1 It is true, said he, they only mani¬ 
fest themselves to souls who have been long prepared 
by meditation and prayer.- He afterwards confessed 
that his own sometimes honoured him with his 
presence; and that, yielding onp day to his repeated 
intreaties, he had conveyed him into the region of 
spirits. Condescend, said I, to relate to us the cir¬ 
cumstances of your journey : I conjure you in the 
name of him who taught the powers of the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4. r# Telesicles immediately complied with 
my request, and began as follows : 

The moment of departure being arrived, I felt 

’ Aristot. ap. Ajiul. de Deo Socrat. t. ii. p. S3. r Ian lilich. 
e. 28. p. 127; c. 29. p. 138. Pytling. Aur. Carni. v 47 . 
Hierocl, ibid. p. 170. * That is to say, in the name of Pytha¬ 

goras. 1 have given the form of adjuration in use among the 
disciples of that great man, who discovered the harmonical pro¬ 
portions in these numbers. 
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my soul disengaged from the bonds which unite it to 
llie body, and found myself in the midst of a new 
world of animated substances, good and malevolent,' 
cheerful and melancholy, prudent and rash. We 
followed them for some time ; and 1 thought I could 
perceive that they directed the interests of states and 
those of individuals, the. inquiries of sages, and the 
opinions of the multitude. 1 

Presently, a female figure, of gigantic stature, 
extended a sable pall over the vault of heaven ; and, 
having slowly descended to the earth, gave her orders 
to her attendants who followed her. We entered 
several houses where Sleep and his ministers were 
profusely shedding their poppies ; and while Silence 
and Peace were softly seated near the virtuous man, 
Remorse and terrifying spectres violently shook the 
bed of the villain. Plato wrote as the genius of 
Homer dictated to him, and pleasing dreams flut¬ 
tered around the youthful Lyeoris. 

Aurora and the Hours, said my conductor to me, 
now unbar the gates of day ; it is time for us to rise 
into the air. Behold the tutelary genii of Athens, 
Corinth, and Lacedaemon, who hover on the wing, 
and fly in circles above- those cities. 11 They drive 
away from them, as far as is in their power, the evils 
by which they are menaced. Yet soon shall their 
fields be laid waste; for^the genii of the south, 

• Thai. Pythag. Plat. ap. Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 1. e. 8. 
t. ii. p. S82. * Moshein.bin Cudw. c. 4. § 34. p. 798. ltruck. 

t. i. p. H13. “ Paus;in.rlib. 8. c. 10. p. 620. Clem. Alex, 

Cohort, ad Gent. p. 3&* 
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enveloped in gloomy clouds, advance with lioaiM 
clamours against those of the north.—Wars are *» 
frequent in these regions as on earth ; and the com/, n 
of the 'Fit.ans and the Typhous was only a Contest 
between twu tribes of genii.' 1 

Now observe those busy agents who, with a flight 
us rapid and restless as that of the swallow, skim the 
earth, and east on every side their eager and piercing 
eyes. These are the inspectors of human affairs, 
some of whom diffuse gentle influences over the 
mortals they proto.. 1 , while others let loose the im¬ 
placable Nemesis to punish the guilty/ Behold those 
mediators, those interpreters, who ascend and descend 
inecssantlv ; they convey to the gods the vows and 
offerings of men, and bring back to earth happy or 
ill-bod ins .-.reams, and the secrets of futurity/ which 
-are afterwards revealed to rwmkind by the oracles. 

() my protector ! suddenly exclaimed I ; see 
yonder are beings whose stature and gloomy appear¬ 
ance inspire terror : they are coming towards us. 
Let us fly them, said he ; they are wretched spirits, 
the happiness of others irritates them, and they only 
spare those who pass their lives in sufferings and in 
tears/ 

Escaped from their fury, we met with other ob¬ 
jects not less afflicting. Ate, the detestable Ate, the 

’ Plut. de Isid. t. ii. p. 360. Id. de Orac. Defect, p. 4*2 1 . 
v Id. ibid. p. 417. Hesiod, ibid. 1 Tim. Locr. in Oper. Plat, 
t. iii. p. 105. * Plut. in Conviv. t. iii. p. S02 et 203. Pint, 

de Jsid. t. ii. p. 361. Id. de Orac. Def. p. 416. Diog. Lucrt. 
)il>. 8. .§ 32. b Xenocr. ap. Plut. de lsid. t. ii. p. 361. 
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eternal source of the dissensions which torment men, 
fiercely stalked above their heads, and breathed into 
their hearts rage and vengeance; c while, with a timid 
step aval downcast eyes, the Prayers followed in her 
footsteps, and endeavoured to restore peace wherever 
Discord had appeared/’ Glory was followed by Envy, 
who at the same time gnawed her own sides; Truth 
by Imposture, who every instant changed her mask ; 
and each virtue by several vices who carried nets or 
poniards. 

On a sudden, Fortune appeared. I congratulated 
her on the gifts which she distributed to mortals. I 
give not, said she, in a stern tone; but I lend at great 
interest.' As she uttered these words, she dipped the 
flowers and fruits which she held in one hand into a 
cup of poison which she carried in the other. 

Two powerful divinities then passed us, who left 
behind them long streams of light. These, said my 
conductor, are the impetuous Mars and the wise 
Minerva. Two armies are approaching each other 
in Bocotia: Minerva hastens to take her station by 
the side of Epaminondas, the general of the TbeBans; 
and Mars flies to join the Lacedaemonians, who will 
be vanquished ; for wisdom must ever triumph over 
vaiour. 

Observe, at the same time, yon pair of genii who 
precipitately descend to earth. The one is a good, 
and the other an evil genius ; they hasten to exert 
their power on a new-born infant: in this first mo- 

* Homer. Iliad, lib. 19. v. 91. d Id, ibid. lib. 9. v. 500. 

' Bion. ap. Stob. Serm. 103. p. 663. 
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ment of his existence they will contend with each 
other to give him all the good qualities or all the de¬ 
formities of which the heart and mind are capable 
and in the course of his life he will incline to good 
or evil, as die influence of the one shall prevail over 
that of the other/ 

In the mean time, I beheld beings ascend and 
descend whose features appeared to me more gross 
than those of the genii. I was informed that these 
were souls which were about to be united to, or which 
bad lately quitted, mortal bodies. On a sudden there 
appeared numerous swarms of them, which followed 
each other at intervals, and spread themselves through 
the wide fields of air, like clouds of a whitish dust. 
The bat* 1 ;; is begun, said the genius; the blood flows 
in torrents O blind and wretched mortals ! Behold 
the souls of the Lacedaemonians and Thebans who 
perish in the fields of Leuctra! Whither are they 
going? said I. Follow- me,. answ-ered he, and you 
shall know-. 

We passed the boundaries of the empire of dark- 
nesftmd of death ; and, having proceeded beyond the 
sphere of the moon, arrived at the regions which are 
enlightened by eternal,day. Let us stop a moment, 
said my guide. Survey the magnificent scene which 
surrounds us, and listen to the divine harmony that is 
produced by the regular motion of the heavenly bodies.' 

1 Empedocl. ap, Plut. de Anim. Tranquil, t. ii. p. 474. 
Xenocr. et Plat. ap. eund. de Orac. Def. p. 419. Van Dale de 
Orac. p. 6. * Iambi, de Vit. Pythag. c. 15. p. 52. Empedocl. 

ap. Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. p. 35. 
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Observe how cadi planet and each star is attended In’ 
a genius which directs its course. These stars are 
inhabited by sublime intelligences of a nature supe¬ 
rior to ours. 

While, fixing my eyes on the sun, I contemplated, 
with lavishing delight, the genius whose vigorous arm 
propels that resplendent globe along the path which it. 
describes, 1 ' 1 saw him repulse with fury the greatei 
part of the souls which wc had met, permitting only it 
small number of them to plunge into the boiling waves 
of that luminary.' These latter, said my guide, are 
less guilty than the others, and will be purified by the 
flame: after which they will wing their way to the 
different, stars, in which they were distributed at the 
time of the formation of the universe, where they will 
remain until the laws of nature recal them to the’ 
earth to animate other bodies. k But what, said I, shall 
be the destiny of those whom the genius has repulsed r 
They, answered he, must repair to the Field of Truth, 
where just judges will condemn the most criminal to 
the torments of Tartarus,’ and the others to long 
and painful peregrinations. Then, directing* my 
eyes, he showed me millions of souls, who, for 
thousands of years, had wandered mournfully in 
the air, and exhausted themselves in vain efforts to 
obtain an asylum in one of the celestial globes.'” 

11 Plat, cle Leg. Jib. 10. ‘t, ii. p. S19. * Porphyr. lie 

Abstvn. lib. 4. § 10. p. 329. Brack, t. i. p. 296. * Plat, 

in Tim. t. iii. p. 42.’ lAxioch. ap. Plut. t. iii. p. 571. 
m Empedoel. ap. Plut. de Vitand. vEre Alien, t. ii. p. 830. Diog. 
LaSrt. lib. 8, § 77. 
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These, said he, can only arrive, like the first, at the 
place of their origin, after severe trials. 0 

Filled with commiseration at their sufferings, .] 
intreated my guide to remove me from the sight of 
them, and conduct me toward a distant part of the 
heavens, whence issued rays of a most resplendent 
light. I hoped to obtain a glimpse of the sovereign 
of the universe, surrounded by the attendants of his 
throne, which our philosophers call numbers, eternal 
ideas, and immortal ‘W-mi." He inhabits, said the ge¬ 
nius, a region inaccessible to mortals; offer to him 
your adoration, and let us descend to the earth. 

After Telesicles had retired, I said to Euclid, By 
what name are we to call the discourse we have just 
heard ? Is :t a dream, or is >r a fiction ? It is certainly 
one or the ether, answered he; but, in fact, Telesicles 
lias advanced scarcely , any thing which is not con¬ 
formable to the opinions of the philosophers. We 
must do him justice : he might, by adopting those of 
the multitude, considerably have increased the popu¬ 
lation of the air ; and have spoken concerning those 
shades which the art of diviners and sorcerers raises 
up from the recesses of the tomb ; l> of those unhappy 
souls which hover disquieted around their bodies de¬ 
prived of burial; and of those gods and phantoms 
which roam the streets during the night to terrify 
or to devour children.'’ * 


* Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 42. * Anonym, de Vit. Pythag. ap. 

Phot. p. 1316. Beausobr. Hist, du Munich, t. i. p. 57C. 
■’ Homer. Odyss. lib. 11. v. 37. « Plat, de Rep. lib. 2. t. ii. 

p. 381. Theocr. Idyl. 15. v. 40. 
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I am obliged to him for this moderation, replied I: 
but I could wish that lie had enlarged somewhat more 
on the nature of that beneficent being to which I ap¬ 
pertain ; and which, as has been said, God has ap¬ 
pointed to watch over my thoughts and actions.' 
Why am I not permitted to know and to love him r 
Telesides has already answered your question, replied 
Euclid. The happiness of seeing the genii is only 
permitted to pure souls. I have, however, heard, 
said I, of apparitions that have been seen by a whole 
people. Undoubtedly, answered Euclid ; and of this 
kind was that, the tradition of which is still preserved 
in Italy, and which has been made the subject of a 
painting that I myself have seen. The tale is a tissue 
of absurdities ; but it will at least show to what an ex¬ 
travagant length imposture and credulity have some¬ 
times been carried. 

Ulysses having landed at Temesa, a town of the 
Brutii, one of his companions, named Polites, was 
murdered by the inhabitants, who soon after suffered 
all the scourges of celestial vengeance. The oracle 
being consulted, commanded them to appease the ge¬ 
nius of Polites, to erect a sacred edifice to his honour, 
and annually to offer to him the most beautiful virgin 
to be found in the country. They obeyed, and their 
calamities ceased.—Towards the sixty-sixth Olym¬ 
piad, a famous athleta, narnSd Euthymus, arrived at 
Temesa, at the time when one of these unhappy vic¬ 
tims was to be carried into the temple. He obtained 


r Plat, tie Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 903 et 90fi 
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permission to follow her; and, enamoured of her 
charms, asked her if she would consent to marry him 
if he should deliver her. She consented : the genius 
appeared ; and, being overpowered by the superior 
strength of the athleta, renounced the tribute which 
he had received during seven or eight centuries, and 
hastpned to precipitate himself into the neighbouring 
sea.’ 

• Strab. iib. 6. p. 25,h Fausan. lib. 6. t. 6. p, 467. 



CHAPTER LXV. 


Continuation of the Library, — History. 

The next day Euclid, seeing me arrive early, said to 
me. You give me new courage ; I bad feared that you 
had been disgusted by the length of our last conversa¬ 
tion. To-day we will turn out attention to history, 
and we shall not be retarded in our progress by 
opinions and precepts. Many authors have written 
history; but no one has yet treated on the manner in 
which it ought to be written, and the style suitable to 
historical narration. 1 

We shall place at the head of these authors Cad¬ 
mus, who lived about two centuries since. His work 
is an illustration of the antiquities of Miletus, his 
country, 11 and was abridged by Bion of Procon- 
nesus.* 

From the time of Cadmus we have an uninter¬ 
rupted succession of historians. Among the most 
ancient, I shall name Eugeon of Samos, Deiochus of 
Proconnesus, Eudemos of Paros, and Democles of 
Pygela/ When I read these authors, answered I, 
I was not only disgusted at the absurd fables which 
they relate, but rejected all the facts they record, ex- 

t Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 15. t. i. p. 206. ” Suid. in Ka'i'/x. 

* Clem, A1 «k. Strom, lib. 6. p. 752. * Dionys. Halic. de Thu- 

cyd. Jti3. t. vi. p. 8.18. 
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cept those to which they had themselves been wit¬ 
nesses. For, in fine, since they were the first who 
transmitted them to us, from what sources did tl • ■ 
derive their knowledge? 

They found them, replied Euclid, in tradition, 
which from age to age preserves the memory of the 
revolutions that have afflicted mankind ; in the 
writings of poets, who have eternised the glory of 
heroes, the genealogies of sovereigns, and the origin 
and em’nwiOions of various natious;* in those long 
inscriptions wine*’ lecord treaties between states;* 
and the regisUr.-, of the succession of the priests, pre¬ 
served in the principal temples of Greece. b# They 
found them also in the lesthals, statues, altars, and 
edifices,.consecrated on account of certain events, the 
memory m which the places and ceremonies seemed 
annually to renew. 

It is true that the narrative of these events became 
gradually loaded with marvellous circumstances, and 
that our first historians adopted w ithout examination 
this confused mass of truth and error. But, soon 
after, Acusilaus, Pherecydes, Hecatieus, Xanthus, 
Helahicus, and others, discriminated with better judg¬ 
ment ; and, though they did no*, entirely, restore order 
to the chaos, they at least gave the example of con- 

1 Mem. ile I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t, vi. p. 165. "Tacit. 
Ann. 4. c. 43. b Thucyil. lib. 2. c. 2. Schol. ibiii. Dicnys. 
Halit'. Antiq. Roman, lib. 1.1. i. p. 181. Polyb. Excerpt, p. 50. 
Mem. de i’Acad. ties Bell. Lettr. tom. xxiii. p. 394. * See in 

Chap. XL1. of this work, the account of Amydae; and in Chap. 
L1II. that of Argos. 
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teaming as they merited the fictions of the first 
ages. 

Here is the work in which Acusiiaus has given 
the genealogies of the ancient royal families. c He 

goes back to the ages before the war of Troy, and 
even as tar as Pboroneus king of Argos. I know it, 
answered I . and I laughed heartily when I found that 
author and those who followed him call Phoroneus 
the first of mortal? d Acusiiaus, however, deserves our 
lenity; if he makes the origin of the human race too 
modern, he removes back that of Love, whom he con 
siders as one of the mod ancient o< die gods, and 
represents as born with iiu wove ' 

A short time after Acusiians, v-i Euclid, flou¬ 
rished Pherecydes of Athens, or rather of I.eros, one 
of the Sporade islands.' lie lias collected the tradi¬ 
tions relative to the history of Atnens, and, occasion¬ 
ally, to that of the neighbouring states.* Mis work 
contains interesting details, such as the founding of 
several cities, and the emigrations of the first inhabi¬ 
tants of Greece.' 1 Ilis genealogies have a defect 
which, in the origin of societies, rendered a family 
illustrious. After they have been carried back fb the 
most remote jages, the knot, is solved by the interven¬ 
tion of some divinity. Thus, for example, we are 

‘Suid. in 'Axovcrix. * Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p, 380. 
Solon, ap. Plut, in Tim. t. iii. p. 22. * Plat, in Couviv. t. iii. 

p. 178. 1 Salm. in Plin. p. 846. Voss, de Hist. Grsec. lib. 4. 

p. 445. Mem. de l’Acad. U?s Hell. Lettr. t. xxix. p. t>7. 8 Suid. 

in 4>Ef. Schol. Apoih-Rhod. passim. h Dionys. Untie. Antiq. 
Rom. lib. 1.1. i. p. 35? 
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told that Orion was the son of Neptune and Euryale, 
and T iptoletuus the son of Ocean and the Earth. 1 

About the same time appeared Hecataeus of 
Miletus, and Xanthus of Lydia, who both acquired a 
reputation enfeebled but not destroyed by the labours 
of others. The former, in his history and his genealo¬ 
gies. undertakes to illustrate the antiquities of the 
t toeks, which he sometime..- exami critically, and 
rejects !?•,<• i»:.;rvcii-it>s H<- Uv. -voik as fol- 

;>■ •• • author of this 

. . - - ii..t to ;:u appeared to he 

• iv, have related many 

: hhi; ; '; \> 1 • i, . ,'d ridiculous.'" 1 Should 

'O' gu . •: ‘ t e icuon, he would have 

attributed »he powui *>i petvh to the ram which ear¬ 
ned Phriv to hi:: 

The subject ot history bad hitherto been confined 
to Greece; Hecataeus extended its limits to Egypt, 
and other countries till then unknown.” His descrip¬ 
tion of the earth threw a new light on geography," 
and furnished materials to the historians who have 
followed him. 0 

Here is the history of Lydia by Xanthus, an ac¬ 
curate writer, and extremely well acquainted with the 
antiquities of in- country.*’ Near it are several works 

i Apollod. Biblioth. lib. 1. p. 15 et 17. k Demet. Phal. de 
Klocut. c. lg. i Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. Ti, p, 4/8. 
“ Heroddt. lib 2. cap. 143. Agathem. de Geogr. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
" Strab. lib. 1. page 1 et 7 ; lib. 0. page '271; lib. 12. page 550, 
" Porph. apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. lO. cap. 3. page 466. 
r Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Rom. lib. 1.1. i. p. 73. 
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which Hellanicus of Lesbos has published on the dif¬ 
ferent nations of Greece.' 1 This author, who died in 
tiie twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war,'* is 
sometimes defective from want of method, and too 
grr.o brevity,* but he closes with honour the list of 
our curliest historians. 

Ali these writers have confined themselves to the 
history of a single city or state, and all were ignorant 
of the art of connecting in one series the events which 
have passed in the different nations of the earth, and 
forming one regular whole from such a number of 
detached parts. Herodotus had the merit of con¬ 
ceiving and executing this grand idea. He unfolded 
to the eyes of the Greeks the annals of the known 
world; and presented to them, in one point of view, 
whatever memorable transactions had passed during 
a space of about two hundred and forty years. 1 Then 
was seen, for the first time, a succession of images, 
which, placed by the side of each other, only became 
more terrifying; nations were beheld ever disquiet 
and in motion, though jealous of their tranquillity; 
disunited by interest, and connected by war; sighing 
for liberty, and groaning under tyranny ; every where 
guilt was seen triumphant, virtue persecuted, the earth 
deluged with blood, and the empire of destruction 
established from one end of the world to the other. 
But the hand which depicted these scenes knew so 

* Voss, de Hist. Graec. lib. 1. c. 1. p. 7; lib. 4. c. 5. p. 448. 

' Mem. <le l’Acad. ties Bell. Lettr. t. xxix. p. 70. * About the 

year 410 before Christ. ‘ Thueyil. lib. 1. c. 97. ' Dionys. 

Halic. de Thucyd. Judic. t. vi. p. 820. 
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well to soften the horror of them by the charms of 
colouring and greeable images; to the beauties of 
the design added such grace, harmony, and variety; 
and so frequently excited that sweet sensibility which 
rejoices in good and laments evil, u that the work of 
Herodotus was considered as one of the noblest pro¬ 
ductions of the human mind. 

Permit me hero to venture a reflexion. It seems 
that, in literature as in the arts, men of abilities have 
first entered the lists, and struggled for some time 
against diffiemues. After these have exhausted their 
efforts, a man of genius arises, and forms a model 
which passes all the boundaries before known. This 
is what Homer did for the epic poem, and what 
Herodotus lias done for general history. Those who 
shall come ufrer the latter may ctistingu : sh themselves 
by the beauties of narrative, .w mere luminous criticism; 
but in the conduct of the work, and the connexion oi 
facts, they will doubtless seek less to surpass than U 
equal him. 

As to the circumstances of his life, it will be 
sufficient to observe that he was born in the city of 
Halicarnassus in Cariu, about the fourth year of the 
seventy-third Olympiad ; :i * that he travelled into 
the greater part of the countries of which he intended 
to write the history; that his work, read in the as¬ 
sembly at the Olympic games, and afterwards in that 
of the Athenians, was received with universal ap- 

“ Diouys. Epist. ad Pomp. t. vi. p. 774. * Sealig. ad 

Euseb. p. 102. Corsin. Fast, Attic, t. iii. p. 157. * About 

the year 484 before Christ. 
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pUoje;’ »uU that, when forced to Wave lus roumr . 

».lr\u ,byf r ions ’ “«* 

m » oty of Magna Gtvcia.* 


** the stmt- „t:* lived Thucydides, younger than 
IloioiKitu^ by a bunt thirteen years.* He was of one 
of till In -t families of Athens. 11 Placed at the head 
of a \>udy ol troops, he for some time held in awe 
the foices of Brasidas, the most able general of 
Lacedaemon;' hut the latter having surprised the 
city of Amphipolis, Athens revenged on Thucydides 
a misfortune which it was not in his power to 
pi event. 

During his banishment horn his native country, 
f.om winch he was absent twenty years/ he collected 
materials for the history of the Peloponnesian war, 
and spared neither pains nor expense to make him¬ 
self acquainted, not only with the causes which 
produced it, but also with the particular interests by 
which it w'as continued.' He visited the different 
inimical states, and every where consulted the prin¬ 
cipal persons in the government, the generals, the 
aoldiers; and was himself a witness to the greater 
part of the events he proposed to relate. His history, 
which comprises the first one-and-twenty years of 
that fatal w r ar, is strongly characterised by his love of 
truth, and his disposition, which Inclined him to re- 


’ Lucian in Herodot. t. i. p. 833 Kuseb. Chron. p Id!) 
Plut. de Herod. Malign, t. ii. p. 86*2. * Suid. in 'HfoicT 

* Pamph. ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 15. c. 23. h Marcell Vit. Thuryd. 
' Thucyd. lib, 4 c. 107. * Id. lib b. e. 20. ' Marcell Vil 

Thucyd 
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flection. Some Athenians, who had seen him after 
his return from exile, have assured me that he was 
naturally very serious, thinking much, and speaking 
little.’ 

He was more desirous to instruct than to please, 
and to arrive at the end he had proposed than to 
wan' 4 . : from it by digressions : R his work therefore is 
not, like that of Herodotus, a species of poem, in 
which we find the traditions of different nations con¬ 
cerning their origin, the analysis of their manners 
and customs, die inscription of the countries they 
inhabit, and marvellous narratives which awaken 
and inteiest the imaginations; but contains the 
anna!<, or rather the memoirs, of a soldier, who, at. 
once a statesman and a philosopher, lias intermingled 
in his-narrations and his harangues.the principles of 
wisdom which he had learned from Anaxagoras, and 
the lessons of eloquence which he had received from 
the orator Antiphon. h His reflections are often pro¬ 
found, and always just: his style, which is energetic, 
concise, and therefore sometimes obscure,’ at intervals 
offends the ear; but it continually commands atten¬ 
tion, and it may be said that its harshness gives it 
majesty. k If this estimable author employs obsolete 
expressions or novel words, it is because a mind like 
his can rarely accommodate itself to a language which 

f Marcell. Vit, Thucyd. e Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 22. Quintal, 
lib, 10. c. 1. p. 634, ‘ b Marcell. Vit. Thucyd. 'Cicer.do 

Orat. lib. 2. c. 13 et 22. t. i. p. 204 et 214, Id. de Clar. Orat. 
c. 83, t. i.p. 406. Id. Orat. c. 9. p. 426. Dionys. Italic. dc 
Thucyd. dud. t. vi. p. 867. k Dcmetr. Phaler. de EIoc. c. 
4S < t 49. 
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is spoken by every body. It has been alleged that 
Herodotus, from personal reasons, has related tradi¬ 
tionsWhich are injurious to certain nations of Greece. 
Thucydides has only slightly mentioned his banish¬ 
ment, and that without defending himself, or com¬ 
plaining of his fate;" 1 and has represented Brasidas, 
whose glory eclipsed his own, and whose success 
occasioned his disgrace, as a truly great man. 
The history of Thucydides was excellently con¬ 
tinued by Xenophon, with whom you have been 
acquainted.” 

Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, will no 
doubt be considered by posterity as the most eminent 
of our historians, though they differ essentially in 
their style. And, especially, added I, in the manner 
in which they severally viewed objects. Herodotus 
every where beholds a jealous divinity, who follows 
inen and empires to the highest point of their eleva¬ 
tion, to precipitate them into the abyss;’ Thucydides 
only sees, in each reverse of fortune, the errors of the 
chiefs of the state, or the generals of the army ; while 
Xenophon almost constantly attributes all good or ill 
success to tire favour or the anger of the gods. Thus, 
according to the first, all human affairs depend upon 
fatality; according to the second, on prudence ; and, 
according to the third, on piety towards the gods. So 
true is it, that we are naturally disposed to refer every 
thing to a favourite system. 

1 Pint, de HerotL,Malign. t. ii. p, 854. * Thucyd. lib. 5. 

c. 26. " Xen. p. 428. * Herodot. lib. 1. c. .>2 

lib. S. c. 40, &c* 
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Euclid continued : Herodotus had given the first 
sketch of the history of the Assyrians and Persians. 
His errors have been detected by an author who wa i 
better acquainted than he was with those two' cele¬ 
brated nations; 1 mean Ctesias of Cnidus, who lived 
in our time. He was physician to king Artaxerxes, 
and resided a long time at the court of Susa. 1 ' He 
has communicated to us what he found in the archives 
of the empire," what he had seen, and what, had been 
related t._> him by ocular witnesses/ Bui if he is 
more accurate thru Herodotus,’ he is inferior to him 
iu style; though his likewise has many beauties, 1 and 
is especially distinguished by its great perspicuity/ 
Among many other works,* Ctesias has bequeathed 
us a history of the Indies, in which he treats of the 
animals and natural productions of those distant 
climates ; but, as he was n a in possession of the best 
materials, the truth of his accounts begins to be 
doubted/ 

Here are the antiquities of Sicily, and the life of 
Dionysius the Elder, and that of his son, by Philus- 
tus,’ who died a few years since, after having seen the 
fleet dispersed which he commanded for the latter of 
those princes. Philustus possessed talents which have 

p Phot. Bibl. p. 105. « Diod. Sic. lib. 2. p. 118. r Phot. 

Bibl. p. 108. *Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell, Lettr. t. vi. p. 176 j 
t. xiv. p. 247. * Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. t. v. p. 53. 

“Demetr. Phal. de Eloc. c. 218. * Fubr. Bibl. Graec. t. 1. 

p. 881. * Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 8. c. 28. t. i. p. 919. Id. 

de Gener. Animal, lib. 2. c. 2. p. 1076. Lucian. Varr. Hist, 
lib. 1 . t. ii. j>. 71. * Suid. in 'PiAttrr. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. 

p. 397. 
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in sonic measure rendered him the rival of Thucy¬ 
dides ; a but he was a stranger to the virtues of Thu¬ 
cydides. He was a slave, who wrote only to flatter 
tyrants ? h and who, in every part of his work, shows 
that he was still more the friend of tyranny even than 
of tyrants. 

I shall here conclude this enumeration, already 
too long. You will perhaps not find a single people, 
city, or even a celebrated temple, which has not had 
its distinct historian. A number of writers are at pre¬ 
sent employed in this species of composition, I shall 
name to you Ephorus and Theopompus, who have 
already distinguished themselves ; two Boeotians, 
named Anaxis and Dionysiodorus, who have lately 
published the history of Greece ; c and Anaximenes of 
Lampsaeus, who has given us that of the Greeks and 
barbarians, from the birth of the human race to the 
death of Epatninondas.' 1 

So pompous a title, said I, would prejudice me 
against the work. Your chronology with difficulty 
extends to five or six centuries before the Trojan war ; 
beyond which, time ends to you. If we except a 
small number of foreign nations, the rest of the earth is 
unknown to you. You perceive only a point in du¬ 
ration as in space; and yet this author pretends to in¬ 
form you of what has been done in the most distant 
ages and countries 1 

When we are acquainted with the titles that the 

* Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 13. t. i. p. 205. b Dionys. Halic. 
Ue Prise. Temp. t. v. p. 427. Tim.Ephor.ap. Plut. in Dion. t. i. 
p. 974. c Diod. gic. lib. 15. p. 403. * Id. ibid. p. 397. 
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titles that Egyptians and Chaldeans can produce to 
the antiquity which they claim, with what pity must 
we survey the imperfection, and novelty of yours ! 
How great was the surprise of the priests of'Sais, 
when they heard Solon recount your traditions, and 
speak of the reign of Phoroneus, the deluge of Deu¬ 
calion, and other similar epochas, so recent to them, 
though so ancient to him 1 “ Solon, Solon,” said one 
of these priests to him, “ you Greeks arc as yet only 
children.”* 

Nor have aiey yet ceased to be so. Some require 
in a history only the charms of style, and others su¬ 
pernatural and puerile adventures/ Others greedily 
devour those tiresome lists of unknown names, and 
uninteresting facts, which, supported by a long train 
of fables and prodigies, almost entirely compose your 
ancient history ; that history over which Homer has 
diffused an eternal splendor, but which your chroni¬ 
cles have rendered insupportably wearisome and dis¬ 
gusting. 

I could wish that henceforth your authors might 
only- bestow their attention on the two or three last 
centuries, and that the ages preceding them should be 
abandoned to the poets. You have exactly expressed 
the idea of Isocrates, said Euclid. He had induced 
two of his disciples, Ephorus and Theopompus, to de¬ 
dicate their labours entirely to history.® Ephorus is 
slow, and incapable of laborious researches: Theo- 

* Plat, in Crit. t. iii. p. 22. f Isocr. in Panathen. t. ii. 
p. 180. * Ciccr. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 13. t. i. p. 205. Sencc. de 

Tranquil. Anirn. c. 6. Phot. BiWiot.h. p. 1456. 
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pompus is active, ardent, and fitted for discussions. h 
Isocrates has therefore recommended to the former to 
apply himself to ancient, and to the .latter to write 
modern history. 

At this very moment, Ephorus and Theopompus 
entered the library. Euclid, who had expected them, 
said to me, that they were to read to us some portions 
of the works on which they were then employed. 
They brought with them two or three of their friends, 
and Euclid had previously invited several of his. 
While we were waiting for these, the two historians 
told us that, they had not wasted their time in endea¬ 
vouring to elucidate, the fictions of the ages preceding 
the war of Troy and professing the most ardent love 
of truth, added, that it was to be wished that an au 
thor could be present at all the transactions which he 
undertakes to describe . 11 

I have proposed, said Ephorus, to write an ac¬ 
count of the events which have passed among botli 
Greeks and barbarians, from the return of the Hera- 
clidfe to the present time, during the space of eight 
hundred and fifty years. In this work, which is di¬ 
vided into thirty hooks, each preceded by a poem, 
will he found the origin of different nations, the 
foundation of the principal cities, their colonies, laws, 
manners, the nature of their climates, .and the great 
men which they have produced.'" Ephorus concluded 

k Cicer. (le Clar. Orafc SJpS. t. I. p. 383. 1 Diod. Sic. 

lib. 4. p. 209 k Polyb. lib:.12. p. 669. Strab. lib, 9. p. 422. 

• Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 209 ; lib. 16. p. 468. Polyb. lib. 6. 

p. 488 1 lib. 9. p. 540. Strab. lib. i. p. S3 ■, lib. 10. p. 465. 
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by acknowledging that the barbarous nations were 
more ancient than those of Greece ; a and this confes¬ 
sion prepossessed me in his favour. 

This introduction was followed by the reading of 
a part of the eleventh book of his history, containing 
a description of Egypt. In it, instead of the different 
opinions which have been proposed concerning the 
inundation of the.Nile , 0 he has substituted one which 
is neither consonant to the laws ol nature, nor die cir¬ 
cumstance.? of that phenomenon. 1 * I sat near Euclid, 
and said to him, Epuorus knows nothing ol Egypt, 
nor has he consulted those who are acquainted with 
that country , q 

I was soon convinced tbal this author was not ex¬ 
tremely solicitous to he accurate; and that, too faith¬ 
fully copvimr the creator pari, or those who had pre¬ 
ceded him, he affected to emVlhsh his narrative with 
the fables preserved in the traditions of nations, and 
the relations of travellers.' 

He appeared to me studiously to employ rhetorical 
figures. As the greater part of writers rank the ora¬ 
tor above the historian, Ephorus imagined that he 
could not answer them better than by endeavouring 
successfully to unite both these species of writing.’ 

Notwithstanding these defects, this work will al¬ 
ways be considered as a valuable treasure, because 
every nation may separately find in it, in admirable 

“Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 9. “Theon. Progymn. p. 13. 
r Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 36. q Id. ibid. lib. 1. p. 37. r Id. 
ib.id.* Strab. lib. 5. p. 344 ; lib. 9. p. 49.2. Senec. Qwest, Na 
tur. lib. 7. c. 16. ’ Polyb. lib. 13. p. 670. 

VOL. V. I 
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order, whatever interesting facts are relative to itse\S. 
The style of this history is pure, elegant, and orna¬ 
mental though too often studiously restricted to cer¬ 
tain forms of harmonious construction,“ and almost 
always destitute of elevation and warmth.* 

When Ephorus had ended, all eyes were turned 
towards Theopompus/ who began by speaking to us 
ot himself. My father, Damostratus, said he, having 
been banished from the isle of Chios, his native coun¬ 
try, for having shown too great an attachment to the 
Lacedaemonians, carried me with him into Greece; 
and, some time after, I came into the city, where I 
have unremittingly applied myself to the study of 
philosophy and eloquence.* 

I have composed several discourses ; I have visited 
different states, and spoken in their assemblies ; and 
after a long course of success, believe I may rank my¬ 
self among the most eloquent men of the present age, 
and before the most eloquent of the last ; for those 
who were then esteemed of the first class, would 
now scarcely be admitted to a place in the second.* 
Isocrates induced me to pass from the splendid 
track in which I had signalised myself, into that 
which has been rendered illustrious by the talents 
of Herodotus and Thucydides. I have continued the 
work of the latter. 1 ’ I am now employed on the life 

' Dionys. Halic. dc Compos. Verb. t. v. p. 173. * Cicer. 

Orat. c. 57.t.1. i. p. 469. * Suit!, in ’’E4>0f. Dio. Chrysist. 

Orat. 18. p. 256. 7 Voss, de Hist. Grsec. lib. 1. c. 7. Bayle, 

art. Theopompc. jL * Phot. Bibl. p. 392. *Id. ibid. p. 393. 
” Polvb. ExccruitMarceH Vit. Thucyd. 
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of Philip of Maced on ; c hut, far from confining my¬ 
self to describe the actions of that prince, I sh^l 
conns - with my narrative the history of almost all 
nation , with an account of their manners and their 
laws My plan is different from that of Ephorus, 
but equally extensive. 

After the example of Thucydides, I have spared 
no labour to obtain au accurate knowledge of facts. 
Many of the events wh eh I relate have passed under 
my eyes; an . 1 with • aspect to the others, I have 
consulted those who were actors in or witnesses of 
them/ There is not a country of Greece which I 
have not visited,' nor any where I have not formed 
connexions with those who directed its political or 
military operations. I an? sufficiently rich not to 
regard expense, and too much the friend of truth to 
fear fatigue.' 

Such extravagant vanity prepossessed us against 
the author : hut he soon entered so luminous a track, 
displayed such great knowledge of the affairs of 
Greece and other nations, sueh judgment in the dis¬ 
tribution of facts/ and such simplicity, perspicuity, 
elevation, and harmony, in his style/ that wc were 
compelled to lavish eulegiunis on the man who of all 
others most deserved to be mortified. 

He, however, continued to read, and our admira¬ 
tion began to cool. We were fatigued with fables 

1 Dioftys. Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. t. vi. p. 783. “ Id. ibid. 

e Phot. Bibl. p. 393 1 Athen. lib. 3. c. 7. p. 85. * Dionys. 

Halic. Ep. ad Pomp, t, vi. p. p. 783, &2. h Id. ibid. p. 786'. 
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and incredible tales.’ He told us that the man who, 
ir\ despite of the ‘prohibition of the gods, should be 
able to enter a certain temple of Jupiter in Arcadia, 
enjoyed during his whole life after an extraordinary • 
privilege: his body, though exposed to the rays 'of 
the sun, cast no shadow. k He affirmed likewise, that, 
in the first years of the reign of Philip, the fig-trees, 
vines, and olives, in some cities of Macedonia, sud¬ 
denly bore ripe fruits in the middle of spring; and 
that from that time the affairs of this prince conti¬ 
nually prospered . 1 

Ilis digressions are so frequent, that they fill 
nearly three.-fourths of his work ; and sometimes so 
long, that we forget at the end the subject from which 
they originated." The harangues which he puts in 
the mouth of the generals, at the moment of battle, 
weary the patience of the reader, as they would have 
done that of the soldiers." 

His style, which is more that of the orator than 
the historian, has great beauties and great defects/ 
He is too solicitous respecting the arrangement, and 
too negligent in the choice, of his words. We fre¬ 
quently see him torture iiis periods to give them 
rdundness, or prevent the collision of vowels ;' 1 while, 


i Cicer. de Leg. lib. 1. e. 1. t. iii. p. 11(J. iElian. Var. 
Hist. lib. 3. e. 18. k Polyb. lib. 16. p. 732. 1 Theop. ap. 

Athen. lib. 3. c. 4. p. 77. " Pbot. Bibl. p. 393. * Theon. 

Progyirm. p. 34. ° Plut. Prsecept. Reip. Gerend. t. ii. p. 803. 

p Quintil. Instit. lib. 10. e. 1. p. G34. 11 Eionys. Halic. Ep. ad 

Pomp. t. vi. p. Quintil. lib. 9. p. 593. 
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nt other times, he disligures them by mean expres¬ 
sions and misplaced ornaments/ 

During the course of these readings, I had ?/..-■ 
quent occasion to remark the contempt in which the 
Greeks hold, distant nations, or their ignorance con¬ 
cerning them. Ephorus had mistaken Iberia* for a 
city;* and this error passed unnoticed. I had been 
informed by a Phoenician merchant who traded to 
Gadir, that Iberia is an extensive and populous 
country. Soon after, Theopotnpus, having mentioned 
the city of Rome, vas requested to give some parti¬ 
culars relative to that city. It is situated in Italy, 
.answered he: all I know of it is, that it was once 
taken by a nation of the Gauls/ 

Thesr two authors having retired, that praise was 
bestowed -..>n them which m several respects they had 
merited.' One of the peiv*}?- present, who wore the 
eloke of a philosopher, exclaimed, in an authoritative 
tone, Theopotnpus is the fast who has cited the 
human heart to the tribunal of history ! Observe with 
what superiority of discernment lie penetrates that 
profound abyss, and with what an impetuous elo¬ 
quence he unfolds to us his fearful discoveries. Ever 
on his guard against actions that appear great and 
noble, he endeavours to detect the secrets of vice 
disguised under the mask of virtue . 11 

I much fear, said I, that one day the poison of 

'Longin. de Subl. c. 42. DetpjeJfcJ|hal. de Eloc. c. 75- 
* Spain. * Joseph, in App. lib. p. 444. 1 Pliu. 

lib. 8. c. 5. t. i. p. 152. " Dionys. Hittc. Ep. ad Pomp. t. vi. 

p. 785. 
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malignity will be discovered in his writings, concealed 
under the appearances of frankness and probity.* I 
cannot endure those morose minds who find nothing 
pure and innocent among men. He who incessantly 
suspects the intentions of others, teaches me to distrust 
his own. 

I was answered—An ordinary historian is con¬ 
tented to relate facts, but a philosophical historian 
ascends to their causes. For my part, I detest guilt, 
and wLh to know the guilty man, that I may pursue 
him with my hatred. But Iris guilt, said I, ought at 
least first to be proved. Little doubt can.be made 
that lie is guilty, replied my opponent, if the crime 
was to his interest. When the subject is a man who 
is devoted to ambition, I ought to discern in all his 
proceedings, not only what he has done, but what he 
intended to do; and much shall 1 be indebted 
to the historian who shall reveal to me the odious 
mysteries of that passion. How ! said I; shall mere 
presumptions, which are not permitted to be alleged 
in a court of justice but in corroboration of stronger 
proofs, suffice in history to stigmatise the memory of 
a man with eternal opprobrium ? 

Theopompus appeared to be sufficiently accurate 
in his relations, but he is only a declaimer when he 
distributes censure or praise at his pleasure.— Does 
he treat of*a passion, it must be enormous and atro¬ 
cious. Does his subject lead him to speak of a man 

' Nep. in Alcib.cifll. Plut. in Lysand. t, i. p. 460. Joseph, 
in Appion. lib. 1.1. irfp. 459. 
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. gainst whom he is prejudiced/ he judges of liis cha¬ 
racter by some actions, and of the rest of his life by 
his character. It would be much to he lamented uuf 
such impostors should have the reputations of others 
at their disposal. 

It would be much more so, answered my oppo¬ 
nent, with warmth, if ft were not permitted to attack 
reputations unjustly acquired. Theopompus resem¬ 
bles those judges in the shades below, who distinctly 
read the hearts of the guilty: or those physicians, who 
apply the knot; and me caustic to the diseased limb, 
without injury to the sound parts. 2 He attends not 
to the source of vices till he is certain that it is 
poisoned. But why, replied I, does he contradict 
himself? He declares, in the beginning of his work, 
that he oniv undertook it to render to Philip the 
homage due to the greatest man w ho has appeared in 
Europe ; and soon alter represents him as the most 
dissolute, unjust, and perfidious of mankind. 2 Should 
Philip deign to cast a glance on him, he would see 
him meanly crouch .at his feet. As my antagonist 
exclaimed loudly at this charge, I added : Learn then 
that at this very moment Theopompus is employed in 
composing, in honour of Philip, a panegyric filled with 
flattery/ Whom are we to believe on this head,—the 
historian or the philosopher ? 

Neither, replied Leocrates, a literary friend of 


•* Lucian. Quom. Hist. Conscrib. t. ii. p. 67. 1 Dionys. 

Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. t. vi. p. 785. * Polyb. Except, p. 21 el 

22. Athen. lib. 6. p; 260; lib. 10. p. 439, &c. ” Tbe-m. 

Progymn. p. 15 et 77. 
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Euclid, who, having applied himself to the study of 
politics arid morals, entertained a contempt for history. 
Acusilaus, said he, has been convicted of falsehood 
by Hellanicus, and the latter by Ephorus, whose mis¬ 
takes will, no doubt, hereafter be detected by others. 
New errors are every day discovered in Herodotus, 
nor is Thucydides himself exempt from them.' Tire 
ignorance and prejudice of writers, and the uncertainty 
of facts, both in their causes and circumstances, are 
some of the vices which are inherent in this species of 
composition. 

But, on the other hand, replied Euclid, docs it 
not present us with great authorities in politics, and 
great examples in morals ? To history are the states 
of Greece incessantly obliged to have recourse, to 
ascertain their respective rights, and terminate their 
differences ; in history each republic finds the titles 
of its power and its glory ; and to the testimony of 
history our orators incessantly recur, to"instruct us in 
our true interests. As to the science of morals, are 
all its numerous precepts to .be compared with 
the illustrious examples of Aristides, Socrates, and 
Leonidas ? 

Our authors sometimes differ, when their subject 
relates to our ancient chronology, or when they speak 
of foreign nations. With respect to these articles I 
am willing to give them up ; but since our wars with' 
the Persians, when our history properly begins, our 
annals are the precious depositary of that experience 

e Joseph, in Appion. lib. 1.1. ii. p. 4S9. 
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which each age bequeaths to the ages that shall come 
after it.. d Peace, war, taxes, and all the different 

i 

branche-of government, are discussed in our gene::,; 
assemniies, and these deliberations are preserved ■ 
in the public records. The relations of great events 
are found in all writings, and repeated by every 
mouth.-—Our victories and our treaties are engraved 
on monuments exposed to every eye. What author 
would dare to contradict such public and authentic 
testimonies ? 

You wilt perhaps allege, that our writers some¬ 
times differ concerning the circumstances of a fact. 
But of what importance is it whether at the battle of 
Salatnis the Corinthians behaved well or ill ?® How¬ 
ever this question may be decided, it is not less true 
that at Sidamis. at Plataea, and at Thermopylae, some 
few thousand Greeks mad; resistance against millions 
of Persians ; and that then was displayed, perhaps 
for the first time, that great and illustrious truth, that 
the love of our country is capable of giving birth to 
actions which seem to be above the powers of human 
nature. 

History is a theatre on which politics and morals 
appear in action. Youth from it receives those first 
impressions which sometimes are decisive of their 
future destiny. We must therefore present to them 
the noblest models to follow, and inspire then, with 
horror for false heroism. Sovereigns and nations 
may derive from history important lessons: the 

i Thucycl. Hb. 1. c. 22. * Herodot. lib. 8. «. 94. Dion 

Chrysost. ©rat. 37. p. 43(5. 
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historian therefore should be as inflexible as justice, 
of which he is to maintain the rights,—and as sincere 
as'truth, of which he professes himself the organ. 
So august are his functions, that they ought only to be 
exercised by men of acknowledged integrity, and 
under the inspection of a tribunal no less severe 
than that of the Areopagus. In a word, said Euclid, 
as he concluded, the utility of history can only 
be impaired by those who know not how to write it, 
nor doubted of but by those who know not how to 
read it. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

On the proper Names in Use among the Greeks. 

Plato has written a treatise in which he has ven¬ 
tured to give several etymologies of the names of 
heroes, genii, and gods.' In it he has indulged in 
liberties of v.deh mis species of research is but too 
susceptible. Encouraged by his example, though less 
adventurous, I shall here give some remarks on the 
proper names in use among the Greeks. They were 
accidentally introduced in the two conversations, the 
substance of which I have just related. Digressions 
of another kind having, at the same time, more than 
once directed our attention to the philosophy and 
death of Socrates, I obtained information of several 
particulars relative to that philosopher, of which I 
shall make use in the following chapter. 

Proper names are distinguished into two kinds, 
simple and compound. Among the former there are 
some which derive their origin from certain relations 
which have been imagined between such a man and 
such an animal; as, for example, Leon, the lion ; 
Lycos, the wolf; Moschos, the calf; Corax, the raven; 
Sauros , the lizard ; Batrachos, the frog ; R Alectryon, 
the cock, &c. h There are also some which appear to 

f Plat, in Cratyl. t. i. p. 383. " Plin. lib. 36. cap 5. t. ii. 

p. 731. ** Homer. Iliad, lib. 17- v. 602. 
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have been derived from the colour of the complexion; 
as Argos, the white; Melas, the black; Xaruhos, the 
fair ; Pyrrhos, the red* 

Sometimes a child receives the name of a divinity 
with .a- slight inflexion. Thus Apollonios is derived 
from Apollo; Poseidoliios, from Poseidon, or Nep¬ 
tune ; Deinetrios, from Demeter, or Ceres ; Athenaju*. 
from Athene, or Minerva. 

The compound names are more numerous than 
the simple. If parents believe they have, by their 
prayers, obtained the birth of a son who is the hope 
of their family, they add to the name of the protecting 
divinity, slightly changed, the word dorm , or gift. And 
hence the names Theodoras, Di.odorus, Olympiodorus, 
Ilypatodorus, Hcrodorus, Athenodorus, Hermodorus, 
Heplnestiodorus, Heliodorus, Asclepiodorus, Oephiso- 
dorus, &c.; that is to say, the gift of the gods, of 
Jupiter, of the god of Olympus, of the Most High, of 
Juno, of Minerva, of Mercury, of Vulcan, of the 
Sun, of dEsculapius, of the river Cephisus, &c. 

Some families pretend to be descended from the 
gods ; and hence the names Theogenes, or Theagenes, 
born of the gods ; Diogenes, born of Jupiter; Hermo- 
genes, born of Mercury , 8§c. 

It is an observation deserving attention, that the 
greater part of names found in Homer are marks of 
distinction. They were given in honour of the qualities 
most esteemed in the heroic ages, as valour, strength, 

* Argos is the same as Argus, .Pyrrhos as Pyrrhus; the 
Latins hscye.Jjemiinnted in us the proper names which among 
tJiS Lreeks emfed in os. 
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swiftness, prudence, and other virtues. From the Word 
polentas, which signifies war, have been formed Tlepo- 
lemus,' that is, able to support the labours of warp and 
Archeptolemus, 1 or able to direct tlve labours of war. 

. By adding to the word mache, or battle, certain 
prepositions, and different parts of speech, which may 
modify the sense in a manner always honourable, 
are composed the names Amphimachus, Antimachus, 
Promachus, Tclemachus. Proceeding in the same 
manner with the word ucnorea, strength, or intrepidity, 
we have Agapenor ae who esteems valour:'" Agcnor, 
he who directs it ; Prothoenor, the first for courage 
and a number of others, as Alcgcnor, Antenor, Ele- 
phehor, Euchenor, Pesenor, Hypsenor, Hy perenor, &c. 
From the word damao, I tame, or conquer, are formed 
Demastor, Amphidamas, Chersidam is, Iphidamas, 
Polydamas, &c. 

From thoos, swift, are derived the names, Arei- 
thoos, Aicathoos, Pan thoos, Pirithoos, 8cc. From 
rum, mind or intelligence, Astynoos, Arsinoos, Auto- 
noos, Iphinoos, &c. From medos , counsel, Agamcdes, 
Eumedes, Lyconiedes, Perimedes,Thrasyrnedes. lo om 
cleos, glory, Amphicles, Agacles, Bathycles, Doriclos, 
Echeclos, Tphiclos, Patroclus, Cleobulus, &c. 

It hence follows that several individuals had then 
two names that which their parents had given them, 
and that which they had merited hy their actions;-but 
the latter soon caused the former to be forgotten. 

1 Homer. Iliad, lib. 2, v. 657- k Etymol. Magn. in T/.>j. 
1 Homer. Iliad, lib. 8. v. 128. “ Id. lib. 2. v. COS). Nchol. in 

lib. 8. v. 1X4. ° Sobol. Horn, in II. lib. 2. v. 495. ® Eustath. 

ib Iliad, lib. 1.1. i. p. 124. Id. in lib. 2. p. 35 1 . 
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The titles of honour which I have mentioned, and 
many others that I omit, as Or men os, 1 ' the impetuous, 
Asteropeos, q the thunderer, were transmitted to the 
children, to remind them of, and incite them to imi¬ 
tate, the great actions of their fathers. 1 

These names still subsist; and, as they have passed 
into the different classes of citizens, they impose no 
obligation ; there sometimes even results a singular 
contrast between their significations and the condition 
or character of those who have received them in their 
infancy. 

A Persian, who founded all his merit on the lustre 
of his name, came to Athens; I had been acquainted 
with him at Susa, and took him with me into the 
forum. We took our seats near several Athenians 
who were engaged in conversation. He asked me 
their names, and requested me to explain their mean¬ 
ing to him The first, said I, is called Eudoxus, that 
is to say, illustrious or honourable. Immediately my 
friend the Persian made a profound reverence to 
Eudoxus. The second, continued I, is named Poly- 
cletus, which signifies very celebrated —another reve¬ 
rence still more profound. No doubt, said lie to me, 
these two excellent persons are at the head of the 
republic? No such thing, replied I; they art of the 
lower class of people, and scarcely known. 1 he third, 
who seems so weak, is called Agasthenes, or p< rhaps 
Megasthenes, the strong, or rather very string' The 

p Homer. Iliad, lib. 8 . v. *274. ' Id. ibid, lib 17, v. 217. 

r Eusta^^i Iliad, t. ii. p. 860. lin. 35. Schol. Horn, in lib. 2. 

v4®5 
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fourth, who is so corpulent and unwieldy, is named 
Prothoos, a word which signifies light offoot , he who 
passes Jthers in the race. The fifth, who appears so 
gloomy and melancholy, is named Epichares, the 
cheerful. Add the sixth? said the Persian impa¬ 
tiently.—The sixth is Sostratus, or the saviour of the 
army. —He has then had the command of troops?— 
No, ne has never served. The seventh, who is called 
Clitomachus, illustrious warrior , has constantly fled at 
the approach of the enemy, and has .been branded 
with infamy. The .’ghth is named Dicasus, 5 the just. 
—Indeed !—Indeed he is the most notorious knave 
existing. The name of the ninth is Evelthon, or the 
welcome .'—My friend now abruptly rising, said to me, 
These people dishonour their names. But at least, 
replied I, it must be confessed that their names do 
not iuspire them with vanity. 

We find scarcely any degrading names in Homer. 
They are much more common at present, but consi¬ 
derably less so than might be expected among a 
people who are so ready to perceive and remark any 
kind of ridiculousness or defect. 

‘ Herodot. lib. S. cap. 65. Marmor, Nointcl. f Hcrodot 
lib. 4. c. 162 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

Socrates. 

Socrates was the son of a sculptor named Sophronis- 
cus.’ He quitted the occupation of his father, after 
having followed it some time, and with success.’ 1 * 
His mother Phenarete exercised the profession of a 
midwife/ 

Those beautiful proportions and elegant forms 
which the marble receives from the chisel suggested 
to him the first idea of perfection : and, this idea gra¬ 
dually becoming more exalted, he was convinced, that 
throughout the universe a general harmony between 
all its parts ought to prevail; and in man a just rela¬ 
tion between his actions and his duties. 

To expand these first conceptions, he exerted in 
every kind of study the ardour and inflexible pertina¬ 
city of a powerful mind, eager to obtain instruction. 
The examination of nature/ the accurate sciences,' 
and the agreeable arts, by turns engaged his atten¬ 
tion. 


" Plat, in Alcib. 1. t. ii. p. 131. Diog. Ladrt. lib, 2. § 18 
' Diog, Laiirt. ibid. § ly. Pausan. lib. 1. c. 22. p. 53 ; lib. 9. 
c. 35. j). 782, Suid. in 'S.tvY.isLr. * The statues of tin,* three 
Graces, at the gate of the citadel of Athens, were the work 
of Socrates : they were veiled as they were then usually repre¬ 
sented (Pausnn ibid.) y Plat, in Thcact. t. i. p. 149. 1 Id. 

in Phaedop. 96. 1 Xenoph. Mentor, lib. 4. p. 814. 
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lie lived at a time when the human mind 
seemed every day to discover new sources of know 
ledge. Two classes of men had undertaken the cam, 
of collecting and diffusing science : the philosophers, 
the greater part of whom passed their lives in medi¬ 
tating on the formation of the universe, and the es¬ 
sence of beings : and the sophists, who, possessed of 
a few superficial notions and an ostentatious eloquence, 
amused their hearers with discourses on every subject 
of morals and noli tics, without elucidating any. 

Socrates frequented the conversation and lectures 
of both ; h lie admired their talents, and derived in¬ 
formation from their errors. During his attendance 
on the former, lie perceived that the farther he ad¬ 
vanced. the more the darknew thickened around him ; 
and was convinced ’hat Nature, who so readily grants 
us the knowledge really necessary to us, requires that 
which is of less utility to be extorted from her, and 
rigorously denies that which would only tend to sa¬ 
tisfy a restless curiosity. Thus, judging of the im¬ 
portance of the different kinds of science by the 
degree of evidence or obscurity with which they are 
accompanied, he determined to renounce the study of 
the first causes, and to reject those abstract theories 
which serve only to torment or mislead the mind. 0 

If he considered the meditations of the philoso¬ 
phers as useless, the sophists appeared to him much 
more dangerous; since, by defending at pleasure 
every opinion, without adopting any, they introduced 

h Plat, in Men. t. ii. p. 96. Diog. Lagrt. lib. 2. § 19. 
' Xen. Mem. lib. 1. p. 710; lib. 4. p. 815. Diog. LaSrt. lib. 2. 
§ 21 . 

M 
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the licentiousness of doubt into the truths most essen¬ 
tial to the tranquillity of society. 

• From his ineffectual researches, he concluded that 
the only knowledge necessary to men is that of then 
duties, and the only occupation worthy of a philosopher, 
that of instructing mankind in these duties ; and, sub¬ 
jecting to the examination of reason the relations 
which exist between us, and the gods, and our fellow 
creatures, he confined himself to that simple theology 
which numerous nations had peaceably followed during 
a long course of ages. 

The supreme Wisdom preserves the universe 
which it has formed in an eternal youth ; d and though 
invisible in itself, is resplendently manifested in the 
wonders it operates. The gods extend their providence 
over all nature ; and, present in every place, see and 
hear all things.' 1 Among the infinite number of be¬ 
ings which are the work of their hands, man, distin¬ 
guished from other animals by eminent qualities, and 
especially by an understanding capable of conceiving 
the idea of the Deity, man was ever the object of 
their love and predilection.* They speak to him in¬ 
cessantly by those sovereign laws which they have 
engraven on his heart Adore the gods ; honour 
your parents ; do good to those who do good to 
you.” K They speak to him likewise by their ora¬ 
cles, distributed over the earth, and by a multitude 

Xenopli. Cyrop. lib. 8. p. 237- Id. Memor. lib. 1. p.802. 
* I(K Memor. lib. 1. p. 7U et 728. f Id. ibid. lib. 1. p. 727 ; 
lib. 4, p. 800 et 802. Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 62. * Xen. 

Memon lib. 4. p. 807 et 808. 
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f prodigies and presages which are indications of 
Lheir will. h 

Let us no longer, then, complain of their silence, 
nor allege that they are too exalted to stoop to 
our feebleness.' If their power raises them above 11s, 
their goodness brings them nearer to us. But what 
do they require ? The worship established in each 
country prayers which shall be confined to solicit, 
in general, their protection ; and sacrifices in which the 
purity of the heart is more essential than the-magnifi- 
cence of the offerings : we must renounce life if the 
sacrifices of wicked men were more agreeable to them 
than those of the virtuous . 1 They require still more, 
that we should honour and obey them ; and to be 
useful to society, is to obey them ." 1 The statesman, 
whose object j s the good of the people; the labourer 
who renders the earth more tci uk ; and all those who, 
from a desire lo please the gods, faithfully discharge 
their duties, render to the divine beings the most no¬ 
ble worship;" but this must he continual, for their fa¬ 
vours are only the reward of fervent piety, accompa¬ 
nied with confidence . 0 Let us undertake nothing of 
moment, without consulting them ; let us do nothing 
contrary to their commands and let us ever bear in 
mind that the presence of the gods enlightens and fills 
the most obscure and the most solitary places. q 

k Xenoph. Meinor. lib. 1. p. 70S et 70S ; lib. 4. p. 803. 
‘ Id. ibid. lib. 1. pk%$tBg<+ 1 Id. ibid. lib. 4. p. 803. 1 Id. ibid, 

lib. 1. p. 722. lib. 4. p. 803. " Id. ibid. lib. 3. 

p. 780. • Id. ibid. 4P*. P- 803. * Id. ibid. lib. 1. p. 709 

’Id. ibid. lib. I. p.728. 
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Socrates never explained his opinion on the na¬ 
ture of the Deity, but he always clearly expressed i 
on his existence and providence ; truths of a hich hi. 
was intimately convinced, and the only ones.to which 
it was possible and of importance to attain. He 
acknowledged one god, the creator and preserver of the 
universe ; r and under him inferior deities, formed by 
his hands, invested with a portion of his authority, 
and worthy of our veneration. Penetrated with the 
most awful respect for the Sovereign Being, he every 
where prostrated himself before him ; and every 
where honoured the subordinate divinities, by what¬ 
ever name they were invoked, provided that no human 
frailties were attributed to them, that their worship 
was free from superstitions, by which it must be dis¬ 
figured ; and that religion were divested of those fables 
which the philosophy of Pythagoras and Empedocles 
appeared to authorise." Ceremonies may vary among 
different-nations ; but they ought all to be authorised 
bv the laws, and to be accompanied by the purity of 
intention.* 

lie did not inquire into the origin of the evil which 
prevails in the moral as well as in the natural world : 
but he was acquainted with the good and evil which 
are the causes of the happiness and unhappiness of 
man; and on this knowledge he founded his system of 
morality. 

The true good is permanent and unalterable; it 

r Cudw. Syst. Intellect, c. 4. § 23. ^ Rruck. Histor. Philos, 
t. i-. p. 560, &e. n Plut. de Gen. Sodft. ii. p. 580. * Xen. 

'Marinor. lib. 4. p. 803. 
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;511s without fatiguing the soul, and inspire? it with 
profound tranquillity for the present, and absolute 
security for the future. It consists not, therefore, h 
the enjoyment of pleasures, power, health, riches', and 
honours ; tin^e advantages, and all those which niost 
excite our desires, are not good in themselves, since 
they may he profitable or hurtful, according to the 
use which is made of them/ or the effects which they 
naturally produce : some of them are accompanied by 
the most painful scinutions, and others followed by 
disgust and re,. orse ali are destroyed as soon as they 
are abused, and we cease to enjoy when we fear to 
lose them. 

Our ideas of the evil., which we dread arc not 
more just - there are some of them, as disgrace, 
sickness, a, id poverty, winch notwithstanding the 
terror they inspire, sometimes bring with them 
more real advantages than honours, riches, and 
health." 

Thus, placed amid objects of the nature of which 
we are ignorant, our fluctuating and uncertain minds 
can only discern, by a dim light, what is good or evil, 
just or unjust, honourable or disgraceful ;* and as all 
our actions are the effect of choice, and as this choice 
is the more blind the more it is important, we are in¬ 
cessantly in danger of falling into the snares by which 
we are surrounded. Hence so many contradictions 
in our conduct, such instability in our virtues, and so 

1 Plat, in Men. t. ii. p. 88. Xen. Memor. lib. 3. p. 777-, 
lib. 4. p.798. " Id. ibid. lib. 4. p. 798 et 799 51 Plat, in 

Alcib. t. i. p. 117 . Id. in Protag. t. i. p. 357. 
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many systems of happiness which prove to be without 
foundation. 

> Yet have the gods granted us a guide to conduct 
us through these uncertain paths. This guide is 
wisdom : which is the greatest good, as ignorance is 
the greatest evil. 3 ' Wisdom is enlightened reason, 7 ' 
which, divesting the objects of our hopes and fears of 
their false colours, shows them to us such as they arc 
in themselves, fixes our unsettled judgments, and 
determines our will by the sole force of evidence. 

The man who is guided by this resplendent and 
pure light is .just, because he is convinced that it 
is liis interest to obey the laws, and to do no injury to 
anyone;* he is frugal and temperate, because he 
clearly perceives that excessive indulgence in pleasure 
is followed by the loss of health, reputation, and for¬ 
tune ; b he possesses true courage, because he knows 
danger, and the necessity of braving it.' Mis other 
virtues flow from the same principle, or rather they 
are only wisdom applied to the different circumstances 
of life. - 

It hence follows that all virtue is a science which 
is extended by exercise and meditation ;* and all vice 
an error, which, from its nature, must produce all other 
vices.' 

1 Plat,, in Euthyd. t. i. p, 281. JDiog. Laerf. lib. 2. §3). 
1 Xen. Memor. lib. 4. p. 812. , * Id. ibid, p. 80S, 805, 806. 
h Plat, in l*rotag\ t. i. p. 353. c Xcn. Meinor. lib. 4. p. 812. 
d Id. ibid. lib. 3. p. 778 ^ lib. 4. p. 812. • Id. ibid. lib. 3. p. 754. 

Aristot. dc Mor. lib. 6. c. IS. t. ii. p. 82. Id. Magn. Moral, lib. 
1. c. 1. t. ii. p. 115. i Plat, iii Eutliydeni. t. i. p. 381, Id. in 
Protag. p. 857. 
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Tiiis principle, still disputed among the philo¬ 
sophers, found opponents in the time of Socrates. 
It was objected that we have reason to complain < f 
our weakness, but not of our ignorance; and that b. 
we commit evil, it is not for want of knowing it to be 
such." You know it not. answered he ; you would 
carefully shun it, if you considered it as evil: 1 ' but’ 
you t -refer it to good, because it appears to you a still 
greater good. 

It was replied: We condemn this .preference 
which we g to ’ f both before and aUlr we are 
betrayed into it;’ but there are moments in which 
the allurements of pleasure induce us to forget our 
principles, and shut our eyes to the consequences." 
In fact, after all, how is it possible that we should 
vanquish Ihosc passions v. bich enslave us in despite 
of ourseives ? 

If you are slaves, replied Socrates, you ought no 
longer to imagine yourselves virtuous, or, by conse¬ 
quence, to expect happiness. Wisdom, which can 
alone bestow the latter, makes her voice be heard 
‘only by men who arc free, or who labour to become 
sob To restore to you your liberty, she requires the 
sacrifice of those wants which were not given to you 
by nature. In proportion as you shall delight in and 
meditate on her lessons, you shall with ease shake off 
every yoke which can disturb or obscure the mind; 

* Plat, in Protag. t. i. p. 352. h Id. ibid. p. 353. Id. in 
Men. t. ii. p. 77. 1 Aristot. de Mor. lib. 7. c. 3. t. ii. p. 86. 
k Plat, in Protag. p. 352 et 356. 'Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. 

p. 808. 
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for it is not the tyranny of the passions which is to be 
feared, but that of ignorance, winch deliver? you into 
tbpir hands by exaggerating their power: destroy the 
empire of the latter, and you will see those illusions 

which dazzle you, and those.confused and unstable 

* 

opinions w inch you have mistaken for principles, in¬ 
stantly ch-npp. ar Then shall the splendor and 
beauty o' . »tia sueh an impression on our 

souls, that they shall no longer he able to resist the 
sovereign charm h\ winch he v art attracted; then 
may it indeed he said that •'< : a • it nul in our power 
to he w K’kc d, p because it w jii m> "".igc” he possible 
that we si a* dd prefer evil to gz >no • even a smaller 
advantagi u> a greater.* 

Intimately convinced ot this doctrine, Socratc* 
conceived the c.xtranedin.:?-- a si noble design of dis¬ 
sipating, if it were no. mo h,te the errors and prejn 
dices which art* the unhappiness and 'disgrace ot 
human nature. A simple individual, w is hoc o,ns. 
authoritv, ot any mten n h , .t.w , was -* i i. a d*:> 
take the. dangerous and 'litis, .nt ’ „-A i > > Mructaig 
mankind, and eomluetis... h , s . m ■. ziu<. i>\ truth: he, 
was seen to dedicate vw .jju -,>• m of his life to this 
glorious ministry, to dis h.a go h with all ttie zeal ana 
moderation which an enlightened love of the public 
good inspires, and to support, as much as was in bis 
power, the declining authority of the laws and of 
manners. 

Socrates never sought to take a part in the ad- 

1,1 Aristot. Magn. M»r. lib, 1. t. ii. c. 9. p. 153. 

Protag,4. >• !>• S5S. Id. in Men. p. 77. 


Plat, in 
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li.‘? 

ministration of public affairs; he had more noble 
functions to fulfil. By forming good citi/f ns said he, 

I more effectually render to my country the aervju 
which T owe to it." ' ", 

As lit % ished not to make public his plans of 
reform, nor to precipitate iff it t.\ cation, he com¬ 
posed no works, nor did he nth w ■ >'< > > < bearers 
aiouiia him at; tu vd times." i,- . •■ s m s- and 

public walk", in .-eh -• > • pauLt, rind among the 

lower ranks ,.s : > *«ox advantage of the least 

opportune 1 . . ... .’ieir true intern4s, d-e 

magistrate, ti ;• ■> .;»« ihe labourer n a word, 

si! Ins brethren *'> ■■ iictiit he ; ie\ ah man¬ 


kind. The coin; a:,: in-4, oniv t.,rned on 

indifferent things; ?>* •*<•<.• ,, and without their 

pci reiving he i’ du al • give an account of 

dud''conduct ; aim tin gi ; • „ learned with sur- 
pr " that, in each corn! na; puns?, consists in 
.is, ■. > 1 ! i>a:ani. i-'-nd, and a good 

it- '■ 

Sod-' ■ . , . .n.ii mjs doctrines 

would be . pi t • i. - ' m,i> ■ v.-hile the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian WHi iiiid-' ■' and w as the cause 


of the most extreme liceut-.o .jiie.-s ; but. he presumed 

* Xenoph. Mcmor. 1P> 1. p. 732- “ Plat. An. Seni, &e 

t. ii. p. J9U. 'i Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p, 709. l’lat. in 
Apol. t. i. p. I”. r Plut. (le Exil.t. ii. p. 600. Cicer Tuscul. 
lilt. 5 c. 37. t. ii. p. 392. * Socrates said, ! am a citi a of 

the world (Cicer. ibid.); Aristippus, 1 am a.stranger every 
where (Xenoph. Memor. lib. 2. p. 730) : these two expressions 
suffice to characterise the master and the disciple. * Plat, in 
Each. t. ii. p, 187. 
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that their children, more docile, would transmit them 
to the succeeding generation. 

^ These he attracted to himself by the charms ol 
his Conversation, and sometimes by becoming a com 
panion in their pleasures, without participating in 
their excesses. One of these youths, nameu /E.schiue.>. 
after having heard him discourse, exclaimed—“ So¬ 
crates, 1 am poor, but 1 give myself to you without 
reserve.You know not," answered Socrates, 
“ what a noble present you have made me.” 1 His 
first care was to discover their true character. lie 
assisted them by his questions to explain their own 
ideas, and compelled them by his answers to reject 
them. More accurate definitions gradually dispelled 
the false light they had received in their earlier edu¬ 
cation, and doubts acutely started redoubled their 
inquietude and curiosity; 1 ' for his art consisted in 
always bringing them to that point at which they 
could neither endure their ignorance nor their weak¬ 
ness. 

Many, being unable to undergo this trial, and 
blushing at their situation, without having the forti¬ 
tude to extricate themselves from it, forsook Socrates, 
w ho was not eager to rccai them." Others learned 
from their humiliation to distrust themselves, and 
from that instant he ceased to spread snares for their 
canity : y he spoke to them neither with the severity 
of a censor, nor the haughtiness of a sophist ; he 
dealt not in harsh reproaches or importunate com- 

‘Diog. Lagrt. lib, 2. % 34. " Xenoph. Metuor. lib. 4 

p. 795. * Id.'ibid. p. 799. ’ Id. ibid. p. 800. 
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plaints : his discourse was the language of reason and 
friendship, iri the mouth of virtue. 

He laboured to form their minds, because c^ch 
precept ought to have its principle; and exfe'rcised 
them in dialectics, that they might be enabled To 
combat against the sophisms of pleasure and the 
passions/ 

A'ever was any man less susceptible of jealousy. 
If his disciples wished to obtain a slight tincture of 
the sciences, he dire'ted them to masters whom he 
believed mo: eapc’-h- to instruct them than himself;* 
or, if they desired to frequent other schools, furnished 
them with recommendations to the philosophers to 
whom they gave the preference. 1, 

Ifis lessons were only familiar conversations, the 
subject of which was sugge wed by the circumstances 
of the moment. Sometimes he read to his scholars 
the writings of the sages, who had preceded him/ 
lie repeatedly read them, because he knew that to 
persevere in the love of virtue, it is often necessary to 
be convinced anew of those truths of which we have 
before been persuaded. Sometimes he discussed the 
nature of justice, knowledge, and the true good / 
then would lie exclaim—“ Detested be the memory 
of him who first dared to make a distinction between 
what is just and what is useful !”*■—At other times, he 

1 Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 810. * Id. ibid. p. 814 

* l’lat. in Theret. t. i. p. 151. Epict. Enebir. c. 46. Arrian, in 
Epict. lib.3. c. 5. Sim pi. in Epict. p. 311. * Xenoph. Memor. 

lib. 1. p. 781. 4 Id. ibid. Plat, passim. * Cic de Leg. 

lib. 1. c. 12. t. iii. p. 126. Id, de Offic. lib. 8. c. 3. p. 259. 
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pointed out to them, more at length, lit.- relation-- tls.it 
connect men with each other, and t.mse bs.tw.tn 
thtun and the objects by which they are; surrounded. 
SubmjVion to the will of parents, however rigid they 
may he ; and still more implicit submission to ihe 
commands of our country, however severe' ;■ equality 
of mil si 1 in adversity and prosperity; 11 the obligation 
men are under to render themselves useful to other 
men, and the necessity that they should continually 
be in a state of warfare against, their ojvn passions, 
and in a stale of peace towards the passions of others ; 
these wen the, points of doctrine which Socrates ex¬ 
plained with equal perspicuity and precision. 

lienee his discourses contained the elucidation ot 
a multitude of ideas novel to his hearers, and abounded 
with maxims similar to the. following, taken at random 
from among many others which arc still remembered; 
such as. that, the fewer our wants, the nearer we ap¬ 
proach to the divine nature;' that idleness degiades, 
and not labour ; k that a look of complacence on 
beauty introduces a mortal poison into the heart;' 
that, the glory of the sage consists in being virtuous 
without affecting to appear so, and his pleasure in 
becoming still more virtuous from day to day;" 1 that, 
it is better to die with honour than to live in ignominy: 
that we ought never to render evil for evil ; n and, to 

f Xenoph. Mcmor. lib. 4. p. 704. * Plat, in ( rit,. t. i. p. 51. 

Id. in I’rotag, p. 34b. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 2. p. 74). h Slob 
Serna. 147. p. 234. 1 Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 731. 1 Id. 

ibid. p. 720- 1 Id. ibid, p 724. Id. ibid. p. 730 et 732 
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conclude with one of those alarming truths on which 
he most frequently insisted, that it is the greatest of 
impostures to pretend to govern and conduct ipen 
without possessing the requisite abilities. 1 ’ 

And, in fact how wa-' it possible that *h<r'pre¬ 
sumption of ignorance should not. have disgusted him 
v.h“ after all his labours, and the knowledge to which 
he had attained, believed that he had scarcely acquired 
the right of confessing that he knew nothing 1 ’—he who 
beheld in the state the most important, places obtained 
by intrigue, and co aided to persons without know ledge 
01 probity : in .society and private families every prin¬ 
ciple obscured, and < ' < r dutv misunderstood ; and, 
among the youth of At inns, haughty and frivolous 
minds, whose arrogant ‘bums knew no bounds, and 
whose im;,inanity equalled ‘heir pride ' 

Socrates, ever atteutiv* u> d<'-nv>v the high opinion 
which the latter entertained of themselves,' 1 read in the 
heart of Aicibiades the desire of being soon at the 
head of the republic, and inAhat of Critias the ambi¬ 
tion one day to subject it. Both, distinguished by 
their birth and riches, sought to obtain knowledge, 
that they might afterwards make an ostentatious dis¬ 
play of it before the people.' But the former was the 
most dangerous, because he joined to these advan¬ 
tages the most amiable qualities. Socrates, after 
having obtained his confidence, forced him to confess, 
with tears, sometimes his ignorance, and sometimes 

“ Xeti. Mem. lib. 1. p. 732. 9 Plat. Apol. t. i. p, 21. Id. 

in Theset. t. i. p. 157. q Xen. Mem. lib. 4 . p. 791. r Id. 
ibid. lib. 1. p. 713. 
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W \an\t\ ; and in this confusion of sentiments, tin 
disciple declared that he could neither he happy with 
siu^ia master, nor without such a friend. To avoid 
/the lll'co of his arguments. Alcibiades and Critias at 
lcngt'ii 'determined to shun his presence/ 

Success Jess splendid, hut more durable, though it 
could not console him lor tin’s Joss, recompensed his la¬ 
bours. To dissuade from engaging in public employ¬ 
ments such of his disciples as had not yet acquired 
sufficient experience? to discharge them properly,' and 
to induce others who declined diem from indifference 
or modesty to accept them ; 11 to reconcile his pupils 
and his friends when divisions had taken place among 
them;’ to restore tranquillity to their families, and 
order to their affairs;' to render them more religious, 
more just, and more temperate'—such were the effects 
of that mild persuasion which he instilled into the 
minds’ of all who conversed with him ; and such the 
pleasures which transported his beneficent, heart. 

These salutary effects were, however, less to be 
ascribed to his lessons than to his example." The 
following observations will show that it was difficult 
for any one to frequent his company without becoming 
better/ Though born with the strongest inclination 
to vice, his whole life >vas the most exemplary model 


• Xen. Mem. lib X. p. 713. Plat, in Conviv. t. iii. p. 215 i t 
216. 1 Xen, Mem. lib. 3. p.772. " Id. ibid, p.77-1. Diop;. 

Laert. lib. 2. § 29. 11 Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 743. 5 Id. ibid, 

p. 741 et 755. 1 Id. ibid. lib. 1. p. 7U ; lib. 4. p. 803 et SOS. 

• Id. ibid. p. 713 ; lib. 4. p. 814. .Lucian, in Damonact. tom. ii. 
p. 379. b Xen Mem. lib -1. p. 712- ‘ Id. ibid. p. 721. 
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of virtue. It was with difficulty that he obtained the 
victory over the violence of his disposition, whether 
because this defect is the most difficult to correct, p s 
because it. is that which we most easily excuse, i,ji oilr- 
selves. But. at length his patience became 
The ill temper of Xanthippe- his wife could not dis¬ 
turb the tranquillity of his mind" nor the serenity of 
his brows/ He lifted his hand to strike his slave— 
“Ah!" said he, ‘ if I were not angry!" and did not 
strike him f He had rea nested his friends to tell him 

i. 

when they pc. com d any alteration in his countenance 
or voice.® 

Though lie was very poor, he received no salary 
for his instructions/' and never accepted die odors of 
his disciples. Some rich individuals of Greece wished 
to prevail on him to live with them/ hut he refused; 
and when Arehelaus king of Macedon offered him an 
establishment at his court, he refused him likewise, 
alleging that it was not in his power to return benefit 
for benefit/ 

He was not, however, negligent of his external 
appearance, though this boie. the marks of the me¬ 
diocrity of his fortune. His cleanliness resulted from 
those ideas of order and decency which governed all 
his actions; and the care which he took of his health, 

‘ Xeuoph. in Conviv. p. 876. Diogen. Laert. lib. 2. § S6. 

‘Cicer. de Offie. lib. i, c. 26. t. iii. p. 203. yElian. Va*. Hist, 
lib. 9 c. 7- f Senec. de lr&, lib. 1. c. 15. K Id. ibid. lib. S, 
e. 13. '• Xeii. Memor. lib. 1. p. 712 et 729. Plat. Apol. t. i. 
p. 19. Ding. Laert. lib. 2. § 27. ‘ Id. ibid. § 25. k Senec. 
de Belief, lib. 5. c. 6. Diog. Laert. ibid. 
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from his desire to preserve his mind free and tran¬ 
quil. 1 

In those i epasts in which pleasure sometimes pro- 
'fceedS to licentiousness, his friends admired his fru- 
gaiivj/;’•Valid in his conduct his enemies revered tilt 
purity of his manners." 

lie made several campaigns, in all of which ht 
gave noble examples of courage and obedience. He 
had long hardened himself against all the wants of 
natuie and the inclemency of the seasons;” and at 
th< siege of Potidaea, when the severe cold kept the 
troops under their tents, he, without taking any pre¬ 
caution, still appeared in the same dress which he 
wore at every other time, and was seen to walk bare¬ 
footed on the ice. 1 ’ The soldiers imagined that he 
intended to insult their effeminacy, but he would have 
done the same had no person seen him. 

At the same siege, during a sally which the gar¬ 
rison made, having found Alcibiades covered with 
wounds, lie snatched him from the hands of the 
enemy; and some time after procured the prize of 
bravery to be decreed to him, which he had himself 
merited.' 1 

At the battle of Delium he w’as among the last 
who retired, by the side of the general, whom he 
assisted with his advice, marching slowly, and fighting 

■f ’ Xen. Memor. lib. 1. p. 712. Diogen. La8rt. lib. 2. §23. 
.’|r?ten. ibid. p. 723. Diog. ibid. § 27- n Xen. ibid. p. 724. 
*54:.ibid. p. 711 et 729. p Plat, in Conviv. tom. iii. p. 220. 

Plot in Alcib. t. i. p. 194. Diogen. Laert. lib. 2. 

& 3 $** 
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,is lie retreated : till perceiving the youth Xenophon, 
exhausted w*ith fatigue, and thrown from his horse, he 
took him on his shoulders, and conveyed him to a 
of safety/ Laches, his general, afterwards declared, 
that victory must have been certain if every' sol¬ 
dier had behaved like Socrates.’ 

This courage did not forsake him on occasions 
perhaps still more perilous. Having been raised by 
lot to the rank of senator, he presided, in virtue of 
his office, with some other members of the senate, in 
the assembly of the people. The business before 
them was an accusation against some generals who 
luid gained a signal victory. A sentence was pro¬ 
posed no less defective from its irregularity than op¬ 
pressive of innocence. The multitude kindled into 
a rage at the least contradiction, and demanded that 
all who opposed the proceedings should be placed 
among the number of the accused. The other presi¬ 
dents were intimidated, and gave their approbation to 
the decree. Socrates alone, intrepid in the midst of 
clamours and menaces, protested that, having taken 
an oath to judge conformably to the laws, nothing 
should induce him to violate it, nor did he violate 
it.* 

Socrates frequently jested on the resemblance of 
his features to those which were attributed to the god 
Silenus.“ He had a pleasing and lively wit, equal 

r Plat, in Conviv. t. iii. p. 221. Strab. lib. 9. p. 403. Diog. 
Lai-rt. in Socrat. § 22. ■ Plat, in Lach. t. ii. p. 181. * Xen. 

Hist. Graec. t. i. lib. 1. p. 449. Id. Memor. lib. 1. p. 711; lib. 
4. p. 803. "Plat, in Conviv. p. S83. Id. in Theffit. t. i. 
p. 143. Id, in Conviv. t. iii. p. 215. 

VOL. V. 
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strength and solidity of character, and a peculiar ta¬ 
lent for rendering the truth manifest and interesting. 
Jd^discourse was without ornament, but frequently 
jjjss^ssed elevation, and always precision in the terms, 
and Connexion and propriety of ideas. He affirmed, 
that he had received lessons in rhetoric from Aspasia,* 
by which he no doubt meaned that he had learned 
from her to express himself more gracefully. He was 
intimately acquainted with that celebrated woman, 
and with Pericles, Euripides and the most distin¬ 
guished men of his age : but hi; hsc'rplos were always 
his real friends ; by them he was :.uore-j ; 5 and I have 
seen some of them who, P-ng afUr tvs death, mani¬ 
fested the tenderest emotions whenever they recalled 
him to mind. 

In his conversations with his pupils and friendb, he 
frequently spoke of a genius which had attended him 
from his infancy,* and whose inspirations never urged 
him to any undertaking, hut frequently restrained him 
when on the point of executing his intention.* If he 
consulted his monitor concerning any project, the 
issue of which would have proved unfortunate, he 
heard a secret voice; but if the event were to be 
prosperous, the genius a is silent. One of his disci¬ 
ples, astonished at a language so unusual, pressed him 
to explain more clearly i he nature of this divine voice; 

* Plat, in Menex. t. ii. p. :35. ! Xen. Memor. lib. 1. 

p. 731 i lib. 2. p. 746 et 753.; lib. 4. p. 817. Lucian, in Da- 
monact. t. ii. p. 379. * Plat, in Theag. t. i. p. 138. * Id. 

ibid. Id. in Phaedr. t. iii, p.242. Cicer, de Divin.lib. 1. c. 54. 
t. iii. p. 45, 
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but he received no answer. 1 * Another made inquiry 
concerning the same subject at the oracle of Tropho- 
nius ; but his curiosity was not better satisfied' 
Would Socrates have left their doubts unresolved had 
he meaned nothing more by his genius than tfiat’con- 
summate prudence which was the result of his expe¬ 
rience ? Did he wish to lead them into error, and 
gain their admiration and reverence by exhibiting him¬ 
self to them as an inspired man ? No, answered Xe¬ 
nophon, to whom lo ;i dr proposed these questions. 
Socrates ne w dlsm, ««•.; the truth ; he was totally in¬ 
capable of £ i. i li.iu d , e was neither so vain nor so 
simple as to gi . ,..ere c : jeetures for true predictions; 
he was Irmsclf persuaded; and w hen he spoke to us 
the name of his genius, it wa c because he internally 
1cit its seerc* ; .nfiue*ve “ 

Another disciple of Sc iu'vf. named Simrnias, 
with whom I was acquainted at fhebes, affirmed that 
his master, convinced 'ha the gods do not render 
themselves visible to mortals, disregarded all the sto¬ 
ries that were told him of apparitions; but that he 
listened to, and questioned with the most serious at¬ 
tention, those who imagmed they had heard within 
them the accents of .f is - ■ ie ..oLe.* 

If to these exp testimonies we add that 
Socrates, to the d v S' death, declared that the 
gods had sometimes deigned to communicate to him a 
portion of their prescience ; f that he, as well as his 

" Plut. de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 588. « Id. ibid. p. 590. 

* Xen. Memor. lib. 1. p. 70S. • Piut. de Gen. Soer. t. ii. 

p. 588, f Plut. Apoll. t. i. p. 31. Diog. Lrert. lib. 2, § 5?. 
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disciples, related many of his predictions which had 
been verified by the event ; g that some of these were 
spoken of at Athens, and that he never at- 
^tg/npWl to contradict the reports that were current 
concerning them ; h we shall no longer he able to 
doubt that he wished to be understood in the literal 
and express meaning of his words, when, speaking of 
his genius, he asserted that lie had felt within him 
what perhaps no other person had ever experienced. 1 

By examining his principles and his conduct, we 
may perceive by what steps he arrived at a belief 
that he had attained to such a privilege. Attached to 
the prevailing religion of his time, he thought, con¬ 
formably to the ancient traditions adopted by the phi¬ 
losophers, 11 that the gods, commiserating the wants, 
and moved by the prayers of the virtuous man, on 
certain occasions, by various signs made known to 
him future events. 1 In consequence of this idea he 
sometimes exhorted his disciples to consult the oracles, 
and sometimes to apply themselves to the study of 
divination ; m while lie himself, adopting the prevalent 
opinion of his age, 1 ' attentively observed his dreams, 
and obeyed them as the immediate notices of heaven." 
Nor was this all: frequently he continued whole 
hours absorbed in meditation ; during which time his 

« Xen. Apol. p. 703. Plat, de Gen. Socr. p, 581. ALlian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 8. c. 1. h Plut. ibid. 1 Plat, de Rep. lib. 6- 
t. ii. p. 496. k Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. c. 3 et 43. 'Xen. 
Memor. lib. 1. p. 723. “ Id. ibid. lib. 4. p. 815. " Aristot. 

de Divin. c. 1.1. i. p. 697. 0 Plat, in Crit. t, i. p. 44. Id. in 

Phedon. p. 61. Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. c. 25. t. iii. p. 22. 
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iiiad, disengaged from the senses, was elevated imper¬ 
ceptibly to the source of duties, and of virtues. But 
it is difficult to continue a long time, as it weiy;, bo 
neatb the eye of the Divinity, without venturing to 
interrogate him, listening to his answers, and becoming 
familiar with those illusions which a violent agitation 
of mind frequently produces. Ought we then to be 
surprised if Socrates sometimes mistook his presenti¬ 
ments for divine inspirations, and ascribed to a preter¬ 
natural cause t-he effects of prudence or of chance ? 

Nevertheless we find, in the history of his life, 
facts which might lead us to suspect the integrity of 
his intentions. What indeed can we think of a man 
who, when followed by his disciples, suddenly stops, 
remains long absorbed in thought, hears the voice of 
his genius, and advises to take another road, though 
no real danger threatens them should they continue in 
that in which they are? 1 ’* 

I shall adduce a second example. At the siege of 
Potidaea he was seen, from the dawn of day, standing 
without his tent, motionless, wrapped in profound me¬ 
ditation, and exposed to the burning rays of the sun; 
for it was in summer. The soldiers gathered round 
him, and showed him to each other with admiration. 
In the evening some of them determined to watch him 

* Plut. de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 580. * Some of hi9 disci¬ 

ples continued their way, notwithstanding the advice of the ge¬ 
nius, and met a drove of pigs which covered them with mud. 
This story is related in Plutarch by Theocritus, a disciple of 
Socrates j who refers to Simmias, another disciple of Socrates, 
as a witness. 
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all night. He continued in the same posture till the 
following day, when he rendered his homage to the 
sun, tyad quietly retired to his tent. q 

. Did he mean to exhibit himself to be gazed upon 
by tlise army ? Was it possible that his mind should, 
during so long a time, investigate and follow the con¬ 
nexion of a chain of truths ? or have his disciples, in 
transmitting to us these facts, mis-stated the circum¬ 
stances ? We seem compelled to admit that the con¬ 
duct of the wisest and most virtuous men sometimes 
presents us with impenetrable obscurities. 

However this may be, notwithstanding the predic¬ 
tions which were attributed to Socrates, the Athenians 
never entertained for him that respect which on so 
many accounts he merited : his manner must necessa¬ 
rily give them offence. Some could not pardon him 
the disgust they conceived at a discussion which they 
were unable to follow, nor others, his having extorted 
from them a confession of their ignorance. 

As he inculcated that the research after truth 
should be begun by hesitation, and the distrust of the 
knowledge we might seem to have acquired ; and as, 
to wean his young pupils from the false ideas they 
had received, he led them gradually from consequence 
to consequence, till he compelled them to confess 
that, according to their principles, wisdom itself might 
become hurtful; the bye-standers, who were unable to 
perceive his views, accused him of plunging his disci- 

q Flat, in Conviv. t. iii. p. 220. Phavor. ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 
2. c. 1. Diog. La6rt. lib. 3. § 23. 
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pies iotor doubts, maintaining either side of a question, 
and overturning every system, but erecting none/ 

As, when he chanced to be in company with those 
by whom he was unknown, he affected to know nothing, 
and dissembled his strength that he might afterwards 
employ it with more success, it was said that, by an 
insulting irony, he sought only to spread snares for the 
simplicity of others/* 

As the youth of Athens, who beheld the contests 
of men of wit with the same pleasure as they would 
have viewed tl.- con,bat of wild beasts, applauded his 
victories, and on the slightest occasion employed the 
weapons which he had used, it was inferred that his 
followers only learned of him the love of dispute and 
contradiction ?* and those whose censure was mildest, 
observed that he had abilities sufficient to inspire his 
pupils with the love of wisdom, but not to induce them 
to practise its precepts. u 

He was rarely present at theatrical exhibitions; 
and, as he highly disapproved of the extreme licenti¬ 
ousness of the comedies of his time, he drew on 
himself the enmity of their authors/ 

As he scarcely ever appeared in the assembly of 
the people, and had neither influence nor any means 
of buying or selling suffrages, many merely considered 
him as an idle and useless man who continually talk¬ 
ed of reformation and virtue. 

r Plat, in Men. t. ii, p. 80 et 84. Xen. Mem. lib. 4. p. 805. 

* Tim. ap. Diog. La£rt. lib. 3. § 19. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 
805. * See note IV. at the end of the volume. 1 Plat. 

Apol. t. i. p. 23. * Xenoph. Mem. lib. 1. p. 725. - .Elian. 

Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 13. 
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These numerous prejudices united, produced an 
opinion, almost general, that Socrates was only a 
sophist, more able and adroit, and more respectable, 
but perhaps not less vain, than the others/ I have 
knowu intelligent Athenians who gave him this name 
long after his death ; 2 and during his life-time some 
authors artfully employed it to revenge themselves for 
the contempt with which he had treated them. 

Aristophanes, Eupolis, and Amipsias, ridiculed 
him on the stage,* as they had done Pericles, Alcibi- 
ades, and almost all those who had been at the head 
of the government, and as other dramatic writers had 
ridiculed other philosophers ; b for there was then a 
division between these two classes of literary men.' 

To expose to ridicule the pretended genius of So¬ 
crates, and his long meditations, Aristophanes repre¬ 
sents him suspended in a basket, assimilating his 
thoughts to the subtle and light air which he respires, d 
and invoking the clouds, the tutelary deities of the so¬ 
phists, whose voice he imagines that he hears in the 
midst of the fogs and darkness by which he is sur¬ 
rounded.' To inflame against him the prejudices of 
the people, he accuses him of teaching the youth of 
Athens to contemn the gods, and to deceive inen. f 

Aristophanes presented his piece at the competition 


* Atneips. ap. Diog. LaSrt. lib. 2. § 28. 1 iEschin. in Ti- 

march. p. 287. a Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 96. Diog. Laert. 
lib. 2. § 28. Senec. de Vit. Beat. c. 27. b Senec. ibid. c Plat, 
de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 607. Argum. Nub. p. 50. * Aristoph. 

in Nub. v.229. ' Id. ibid. v. 291 et 329. 1 Id. ibid. v. 112 

et 246. 
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tor the prize: it was received with applause, but did not 
obtain the crown.* He again brought it on the stage 
the following year, but with no better success, lit 
afterward retouched it, but circumstances prevented it 
from being a ihird time represented.' 1 Socrates, it is 
affirmed, was present at the iirst performance of this 
piece, and stood up to show himself to those strangers 
who looked for him among the spectators. 1 Such 
attacks could no more shake his fortitude than the 
other events of life. k “ It is my duty,” said he, “ to 
correct my fau.is, if the sarcasms of these writers art 
w'ell founded, and to despise them if they are not.” Ht 
was one day told that a certain person had spoken ill 
of him: “ That is,” replied he, “ because he has not 
vet learned to speak well. ' 1 

Nearly lour-and-twenty years had elr.psed from the 
first representation of the Clouds, and the time of per¬ 
secution seemed to he entirely passed, when he was 
unexpectedly informed that a young man had present¬ 
ed to the second of the archons" 1 an accusation con¬ 
ceived in the following terms : “ Melitus, the son of 
Melitus, of the borough of Pythos, presents a criminal 
accusation against Socrates, the son of Sophronicus, 
of the borough of Alopcce. Socrates offends against 
the law's, by not acknowledging our gods, and intro¬ 
ducing new divinities under the name of genii; he 

B Aristoph. in Nub. v. 525. k Schol. Aristoph. p. 51. Sam. 
!Vt. Miscell. lib. 1. c. 6 . Palmer. Exercit. p. 729. » .-Elian. 

Var. Hist. lib. 2. c. 13. k Senec. de Const. Sap. c. 18. ’Dios;. 
Laisrt. lib. 2. § 36. m Plat, in Euthyphr. t. i. p. 2. 
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likewise offends against the laws by corrupting the 
youth of Athens : the punishment, death.' ” 

Melitus was a frigid poet, destitute of abilities, 
who wrote some tragedies, the remembrance of which 
will only be preserved by the pleasantries of Aristo¬ 
phanes, who has ridiculed them. 0 Two accusers, more 
powerful than himself, Anytus and Lycon, made him 
the instrument of their hatred. p The latter was one 
of those public orators who, in the assemblies of the 
senate and the people, discuss the interests of the state, 
and direct at pleasure the opinion of the multitude, 
which disposes of every thing. 11 He it was who ma¬ 
naged the proceedings on the accusation/ 

Considerable riches, and signal services rendered 
to the state, placed Anytus among the number of 
those citizens who possessed the greatest influence and 
authority. 5 He had successively filled the first offices 
in the republic/ As he had always been a zealous 
partisan of the democracy, and had suffered persecu¬ 
tion from the thirty tyrants, he was one of those who 
most contributed to their expulsion, and the re¬ 
establishment of liberty." 

Anytus had long lived on friendly terms with 
Socrates; he had even once requested him to give 
some instructions to his son, to whom he had com- 

* Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 24. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 708. 
Phavor. ap. Diog. LaBrt. lib. 2. § 40. ° Aristoph. in Ran. 

v. 1337. Scbol. ibid. Suul in p Plat. Apol. t. i. 

p. 23. Antisth. ap. Diog. Lagrt. lib. 2. § 39. 11 Aristot. de 

Rep. lib. 4. c. 4. t. ii. p. 369. 'Diog. Laert. lib. 2. § 38. * I goer, 

in Callimach. t. ii. p. 495- ' Ljs. in Agorat. p. 261 . Id. in 

Dardan. p. 388. " Xenoph. Hist. Grac. lib. 2. p. 468. 
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nitted the superintendance of a manufacture from 
which he derived considerable profits. But Socratet 
having represented to him that this degrading em¬ 
ployment was neither suitable to the dignity of the 
father nor the dispositions of the son,* Anytus, 
offended at this advice, forbade the young man to 
have any future intercourse with his master. 

Some time after, Socrates, in company with 
Menon, one of his friends, discussed the question, 
Whether education can bestow those qualities of the 
mind and heart winch nature has refused. Anytus 
coming up, joined in the conversation. The conduct 
of liis son, whose education he had neglected, began 
to give him uneasiness. In the course of the conver¬ 
sation, Socrates observed that the children of The- 
uaistocles, Aristides, and Pericles, instructed by dif¬ 
ferent masters in music, r cling. and the gymnastic 
exercises, had arrived at excellence in all these ac¬ 
complishments, but that they never had possessed the 
virtue of their fathers; a certain proof, added he, that 
the latter could find no preceptor who was able to 
render their sons their equals in merit. Anytus, who 
ranked himself with these great men, felt, or imagined 
he perceived, the allusion ; and angrily answered— 
“ You speak of others with a licentiousness not to be 
endured. Attend to what I say; be more on your 
guard; there is no place in the world where it is 
easier to do good or evil to any one than here, and 
that you cannot but know.”* 

” Xenoph. Hist. 6nee. lib. %. p. 706 et 707. x Plat, in 
Men. t. ii. p. 94. 
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To these private causes of offence were added 
others which irritated Anytus, and which were com¬ 
mon to him with the greater part of the Athenians. 
It will be necessary to explain them, to make known 
the principle cause of the accusation against So¬ 
crates.-'' 

Tiro factions have always subsisted at Athens,— 
the partisans of the aristocracy, and those of the 
democracy. The former, almost always overpowered 
by the latter, were obliged, in prosperous times, to 
confine themselves to secret murmurs; but when 
misfortunes attacked the state, and especially towards 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, they made several 
attempts to deprive the people of their excessive 
power. After the taking of Athens, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians confided the government of that city to thirty 
magistrates, the greater part of which were chosen 
from this class. At their head was Critias, one of 
the disciples of Socrates. Within the space of eight 
months these tyrants had committed more cruelties 
than the people could be accused of in the course of 
several centuries. At length, however, a number of 
citizens, who were at first obliged to fly, united under 
the conduct of Thrasybulus and Anytus ; the oligarchy 
was destroyed,* the ancient form of government re¬ 
established, and, to prevent any future dissension, an 
almost general amnesty enacted, that past offences 
should be pardoned and buried in oblivion. This 

y Observ. Manuscrites de M, Freret sur la Condamnation de 
Socrate. * See, with respect to this revolution, the conclusion 
of the first volume of this work. 
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decree was published, and sanctioned by an oath, 
three years before the death of Socrates. 2 

The people took the oath, but they remembered 
with dread that they had been deprived of their au¬ 
thority, and were every moment exposed to lose it a 
second time ; that the}' Avere still dependent on Lace¬ 
daemon, which constantly laboured every where to 
establish the oligarchy; that the principal citizens of 
Athens maintained a correspondence with the Spartans, 
and were animated b;, the same sentiments. And 
what might noi be ejected from that cruel faction in 
other circumstances, when, in the midst ot the ruins 
of the republic, so much blood had been necessary to 
satiate its fury r 

The flatterers of the multitude still more increased 
these alarm.', by representing that certain violent and 
restless minds daily declaimed with the most offensive 
temerity against the nature of the popular government; 
that Socrates, the most dangerous of them all, because 
possessed of the greatest abilities, incessantly cor¬ 
rupted the youth of Athens by maxims contrary to 
the established constitution ; that lie had more thau 
once been heard to say, that only madmen would 
confide public employments, and the direction of the 
state, to persons chosen from among a great number 
of citizens by blind chance;" that Alcibiades, prac¬ 
tising the lessons he had received from his master, 
besides the other evils with which he had overwhelmed 
the republic, b had finally conspired against its liberty; 

’ Andocid. de Myster. p. 12. * Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. 

p-712. b Id. ibid. p. 713. 
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that Critias and Theramenes, two others of his dis¬ 
ciples, had not blushed to place themselves at the 
head of the thirty tyrants ; and that, in a word, it 
was become absolutely necessary to repress a licen¬ 
tiousness, the consequences of which, as they were 
difficult to foresee, it would be impossible to avoid. 

But what accusation can be brought against 
Socrates ? He could only be charged with some dis¬ 
courses concerning which the laws had determined 
nothing; and which of themselves did not constitute 
a specific offence, since they had not a necessary con¬ 
nexion with the misfortunes that had befallen the 
state. Besides, by making them the only ground of 
the accusation, there would be danger that the ani¬ 
mosity of parties should again be excited, and it would 
be necessary to recur to events which the amnesty 
had decreed should be for ever forgotten. 

The plan marked out by Anytus provided against 
these inconveniences, and was adapted at once to 
gratify his private enmity and the vengeance of the 
popular party. The accuser, by prosecuting Socrates 
as an impious person, had the greatest reason to ex¬ 
pect that he should effect his destruction, since the 
people always received with eagerness accusations of 
this kind,' and, confounding Socrates with the other 
philosophers, were persuaded that they could not treat 
on the nature without denying the existence of the 
gods.'* Besides, the greater part of the judges having 
formerly been present at the representation of the 


* Plat, in Euthyphr. t. i. p. 3. 


d Id. Apolog. t. i. p. 18.. 
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Llouds of Aristophanes, still retained, with respect to 
Socrates, those disadvantageous impressions which, in 
a great city, are so easily received, and with such dif¬ 
ficulty removed." 

On the odier hand, Melitus, by prosecuting him 
as the corrupter of youth, might, under favour of so 
vague a charge, incidentally recur, without danger, to 
facts proper to irritate the judges, and alarm the 
friends of the popular government. 

The secret of these proceedings has not escaped 
posterity. Ab«.ut fiLy-iour years after the death of 
Socrates, the orator /Eschines, with whom I was ex¬ 
tremely intimate, said, before the same tribunal which 
had condemned that philosopher: “You who ad¬ 
judged to death the sophist Socrates, convicted of 
having given lessons to Critias. one of those thirty 
tyrants who destroyed the democracy.” f 

During the first proceedings, Socrates continued 
quiet. His disciples, terrified, conjured him to take 
measures to dispel the storm. The celebrated Lysias 
drew up for him a pathetic discourse, proper to move 
the passions of the judges. Socrates acknowledged 
that he found in it proofs of the abilities of the orator, 
but objected that it did not speak the nervous lan¬ 
guage which became innocence.* 

One of his friends, named Hermogenes, one day 
intreated him to employ himself in preparing his de- 

* Plat. Apolog. t. i. p. 18. 1 Aischin. in Timarch. p. 287. 

* Cicer. de Orat. lib. 1. c. 54. t. i, p. 182. Diog. La£rt. lib. 2. 
§ 40. Val. Max. lib. 5. c. 4. Extern. No. 2. 
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fence *' That, replied Socrates, lias been my employ¬ 
ment from the hour of my birth: let my whole life 
undergo an examination, and that shall be my de¬ 
fence. 

But, replied Hermogenes, the truth requires to be 
.supported; and you are not ignorant how many in¬ 
nocent citizens have been destroyed, and how many 
guilty saved, before our tribunals, by the power of 
eloquence. I know it well, answered Socrates. I have 
even twice begun to arrange the materials for my de¬ 
fence; but twice has the genius which directs me, 
checked me in my design, and I leave acknowledged 
the w isdom of his counsel. 

Until the present moment I have lived the most 
happy of mortals I have frequently compared my 
condition to that of other men, and never have I 
found reason to envy the lot of any person. Ought I to 
wish to live till the infirmities of old age deprive me 
of the use of my senses, and, by enfeebling my mind, 
condemn me to pass only useless or wretched days?' 
The gods, according to every appearance, prepare for 
me a peaceful death, free from pain, and the only one 
which I could have wished. My friends, the witnesses 
of my departure, shall not be struck with horror at 
the sight, nor be compelled to commiserate the weak¬ 
ness of humanity; and in my last moments I shall 
still have sufficient, strength to raise my eyes to them, 
and give them to*understand the sentiments of mv 
heart. k 

? Xen. Apol. p. 701. Id. Mem. lib. 4. p. 816. i Id. ibid, 
p. 817. k H. Apol. p. 702. 
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Posterity shall decide between my judges and me; 
and while it shall load their memory with opprobrium, 
it shall clear mine from the imputations of my ene¬ 
mies, and do me the justice to declare, that, far from 
endeavouring to corrupt my fellow-citizens, I have 
incessantly laboured to render them better men.' 

Such was the disposition of his mind, when he 
appeared before the tribunal of the Heliastre, to which 
the king-archon had referred the decision of the 
cause, and which, on this occasion, was composed of 
about five hundred judges." 1 

Melitus, and the other accusers, had concerted 
their attacks at leisure. In their pleadings, supported 
by every artifice of eloquence," they had introduced 
with consummate art a variety of circumstances pro¬ 
per to prejudice the judges I shall state some of 
their allegations, and the answers they produced. 

First crime of Socrates : He does not acknowledge 
the gods of Athens , though, by the laws of Draco, it is 
the duty of every citizen to honour them. 0 

The answer to this charge was easy. Socrates 
frequently offered sacrifices before his house, and 
often, during the festivals, on the public altars, in the 
view of the whole city, and of "Melitus himself, had 
lie deigned to give attention to what he saw. 1 ’ But 
as he had inveighed against the superstitious practices 

,Xen. Apol. p. 706. Id. Memor. lib. 4. p. 817* m Mein, 
de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xviii. p. 83. Observ. Manuscrites 
de M. Freret. sur la Condemn, de Socraie. “ Plat. Ap°b >• 
$j. 17. * Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 380. p Xen, Apol. 

p. 703. Id. Memor. lib. 1. p. 705 et 708. Theod. ap. Arist. 
Rhet. lib. 2. c. S3, t. ii. p. 577. ' 
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that had been introduced into religion/ and could not 
endure that hatred and other shameful passions should 
be attributed to the gods/ it was easy to render him 
odibus in the eyes of those who are ever ready to en¬ 
tertain suspicions of rational piety. 

Melitus added, that, under the name of genii, 
Socrates sought to introduce novel divinities among 
the Athenians, and that such audacity merited the 
punishment denounced by the laws. The orator here 
indulged himself in several pleasantries concerning 
that spirit, whose secret inspirations were boasted by 
the philosopher/ 

This voice, answered Socrates, is not that of a 
new divinity, but that of the gods whom we adore. 
You all acknowledge that they foresee future events, 
and are able to make them known to mortals. To 
some they reveal them by the mouth of the Pythia, 
and to others by various other signs: to me they 
manifest them by an interpreter, whose oracles are 
preferable to the indications drawn from the flight of 
birds; for my disciples will testify, that I have never 
foretold to them any thing which has not come to 
pass. 

At these words loud murmurs of disapprobation 
were heard among the judges;* which Melitus might 
have increased, had he seized the opportunity to ob¬ 
serve, that, by countenancing the pretended revelations 
of Socrates, fanaticism must sooner or later be intro¬ 
duced into A country where it was so easy to work on 

4fhtt de Gen. Socr. t ii. p. 580. ’ Plat, in Eutyphr. t. i. 

p. 6. t Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 31. ‘ JEen. Apfti. p 708 
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the imagination; and that many would consider it as 
a duty rather to obey the directions of a particular 
spirit, than the commands of the magistrate. Melitus 
does not appear to have perceived this danger." 

Second crime of Socrates ■ He corrupts the youth 
of Athens. This charge did not relate to his conduct, 
but his doctrine. It was alleged, that his disciples 
only learned from his lessons to disregard the ties of 
kindred and of friends! ip." This accusation, founded 
on some exj >®ior malignantly interpreted, only 
served to show die disingenuousness of the prose¬ 
cutors ; but Melitus resumed his advantage, when be 
insinuated that Socrates was the enemy of the people. 
He spoke of the intimate connexions of the philoso- 
phei with Alcibiades and Cntias.* It was answered, 
that they had displayed virtues while under his 
guidance; that their master had dt all times con¬ 
demned the licentious exti avagancies of the former; 
and that, during the tyranny of the latter, he was the 
only person who dared to oppose his will. 

To conclude, said Melitus to the judges, you have 
been chosen by lot to administer justice, and by the 
same mode of appointment have filled important 
offices of magistracy. This method of election, the 
more essential since by it alone a kind of equality can 
be preserved among the citizens, Socrates has cen> 
sured; and the youth of Athens, after his example 
learn no longer to respect this fundamental principle 
of the constitution.* 

" Freret. Observ. Manuscr. *Xen. Apol p. 704 Id. Mem. 
lib. 4 p. 718. 'Id. Mem. lib. 1. p. 713. ■ Id. ibid. p. 718. 
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Socrates, when he censured an abuse that commit¬ 
ted to chance the fortune of individuals and the fate of 
the republic, had only spoken what the most intelli¬ 
gent Athenians* thought. Besides, such discourse, as 
I have observed above, could not be supposed to sub¬ 
ject him to the punishment of death, which the accflfeer 
had stated in his indictment to be due to his crime. 

Many of the friends of Socrates openly espoused 
his cause, b others wrote in his favour ;* and Melitus 
must have been defeated, had not Anytus and Lycon 
come to his assistance. 4 It is remembered, that the 
foi mer dared to represent to the judges that the prisoner 
either ought not to have been brought before their tri¬ 
bunal, or that they ought to condemn him to death; 
since, should he be acquitted, their children would 
only be still more strongly attached to his doctrine.* 

Socrates made a defence, that he might obey the 
laws ; f but he made it with the firmness of innocence 
and the dignity of virtue. I shall here add some 
passages from the discourse which his apologists, and 
especially Plato, have put into his mouth, as they will 
serve to pourtray his character. 

“ I appear before this tribunal for the first time in 
my life, though I am more than seventy years of age. 
The forms and style of the proceedings are entirely 
new to roe ; I am about to speak a foreign language; 
and the only favour which I have to request is, that 

* Isocr. A reop. t. i. p. S3*. fc Xen. Apol. p. 705. c Id. 
ibid. p.701,f 4 Plat. Apol. ti. p, 56. • Id. ibid. p. 99. 'Id 

ibid. Pi 
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you would mther be attentive to oiy arguments than 
my words ; for it is your duty to determine what is 
just, and mine to declare to you the truth.”' 

After having cleared himself from the crime of im¬ 
piety, 11 he proceeded to the second head of the 
accusation. 

“ It is alleged that I corrupt the youth of Athens. 
Let my accuser produce one of my disciples whom I 
have drawn into vice. 1 I see many of them in this 
assembly, 1c f hem n- : .se and depose against their 
corrupter. 1 If they are withheld by some remains of 
respect for their preceptor, whence is it that their fa¬ 
thers, their brothers, their kinsmen, do not at this 
moment invoke against me the utmost severity of the 
laws ? Why has Melitqs neglected to avail himself of 
their testimony ?* Tt is because, far from accusing me 
they have, unsolicited, hasteneu to assist and vindicate 
me. 

“ My death will not be to be imputed to the calum¬ 
nies of Anytus and Melitus,’*but to the hatred of those 
vain or unjust men whose ignorances or vices I have un¬ 
masked ; a hatred'which has already been the destruc¬ 
tion of very many woithy persons, and will hereafter 
occasion the ruin of many more; for I ought not to 
flatter myself that it will be satiated with my 
punishment. 

“ I have drawn on myself this enmity by wishing to 
discover the meaning of an answer of the Pythia, who 

1 Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 17. k Xen. Apol. p 70S. . Id. ibid. 

P- 704. * Plat. Apol. t.i. p. 33. ' Id. ibid. p. 28. 
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had declared that I was the wisest of men.”'" Here loud 
murmurs of indignation were heaid among the judges." 
Socrates continued : “Astonished at this oracle, I in¬ 
terrogated, among the different classes of citizens, 
those v ho enjoyed a distinguished reputation ; hut I 
every where only found presumption and hypocrisy. 
I endeavoured to inspire them with doubts of their 
own merits, and I rendered them my irreconcileable 
enemies. I hence concluded that wisdom appertained 
only to the Divinity, and that the oracle, by pointing 
out to me as an example, only intended to signify that 
he is the wisest man who least thinks himself wise.” 
Should I be censured for having dedicated so many 
years to inquiries so dangerous, I shall reply, that we 
ought not to think either life or death of importance, 
when it is in our power to be useful to otbeis. I be¬ 
lieved myself destined to instruct mankind ; I believed 
I had received such a mission from heaven. p I had de¬ 
fended, at the hazard of my life, the posts in which I had 
been stationed by the generals of my country, at A111- 
phipolis, at Potidsea, and at Delium : and it was m\ 
duty to maintain, with still more courage, that which 
the gods have assigned me in the midst of you; nor 
could I abandon it without disobeying their orders, 
and rendering myself vile in my own eyes. q 

“ I will go still further. Should you this day even 
offer to acquit me on condition that I should keep si- 

m Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 21. This answer was, according to the 
scholiast onAristophanes (in Nub. v. 144.), *' Euripides is wise, 
but Socrates is the wisest of all men.” " Xen. Apol. p. 703. 
* Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 23. * Id. ibid. p. SO. * Id. ibid. p. 28. 
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fence in future/ I wbuld say to you, O my judges! I 
doubtless love and honour you, but it is my duty to 
obey God rather than you : while I have breath I will 
never cease to raise my voice, as has heretofore been 
my practice, and say to all I see, Are you not ashamed 
to pursue after riches and honours, while you neglect 
the treasures of wisdom and virtue, which would adorn 
and render perfect your souls ? I would unceasingly 
importune them with intreaties and questions; I would 
compel then to blush at their blindness, or their false 
virtues; and 1 would prove to them that they bestow 
their highest esteem on goods which merit only con¬ 
tempt. 

“ Such are the truths which the Divine Being has 
commanded me incessantly lo declare to old and young, 
to citizens aud strangers : and as my obedience to his 
orders is to you the greatest of ids benefits, if you put 
me to death you will reject the gift of God, and you 
will not afterwards find any person animated with the 
same zeal. It is therefore your cause which I this 
day maintain, while I appear to defend my own. For 
indeed, Anytus and Melitus may calumniate, may 
banish, may deprive me of life ; but never can it he in 
their power to harm me. They are more to be pitied 
than I am, since they are unjust. ’ 

“ To escape from their persecution I have not, after 
the example of others when accused, had recourse to 
clandestine intrigues or open ^solicitations. I have, en¬ 
tertained too much respect for you to seek to move 


' Plat. Apol, t. i. p. 29. 


* Id. ibid. p. 30. 
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your passions by my tears, or by those of my children 
and friends collected around me . 1 Such scenes are 
indeed proper to excite the emotions of pity on the 
stage, but here the voice of truth ought alone to be 
heard. You have taken a solemn oath to judge ac¬ 
cording to the laws. Should I induce vou to violate 
that oath, I should indeed be guilty of impiety; but, 
more firmly persuaded thar. my adversaries of the 
existence of the Divine L’eing. I without fear commit 
myself to his justice and to your.-; ' 

The judges of Socrates v/ore for the most part 
persons taken from the dregs of the people, and desti¬ 
tute of knowledge or principles. Some of them con¬ 
sidered his firmness as an insult, and others were of¬ 
fended at the praises he bestowed on himself.” The 
majority therefore voted him attainted and convicted ; 
but his enemies only gained their point by a small 
number of voices.’ They would have had still fewer, 
and even have been liable to punishment themselves, 
had he made the smallest effort to incline the judges 
in his favour . 2 

According to the laws of Athens, "a second trial 
was necessary to decide on the punishment." Meli- 
tus in his accusation had stated that the crime merited 
death. Socrates might have chosen between a fine, 
banishment, or perpetual imprisonment. He again 
addressed his judges, and said, that to specify any 

4 Plat. Apol. t. 1. jfi 34. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 804. 
" Plat, Apol. t. i. p. 35 . Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 722. 
' Xen. ibid. p. 707. -’ Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 36. ’Xen. Mem. 

lib. 4. p. S04. * Cieer. tie Orat. c. 54. t. i. p. 182. 
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punishment would be to confess himself, guilty of a 
crime ; b but that, as lie had rendered the greatest ser¬ 
vices to the republic, lie in reality deserved to he 
maintained in the Prytaneuirt at the public expense.' 
At these words, eighty of his judges, who had before 
voted in his favour, went over to the party of the 
piworutor,' 1 and imig-ia at of death by poison was 
pronounced/ 

Socrates .vicivi-j a vo with the tranquillity 

of a man ,-.n -term - it life had learned to die.* 
In a third diaeoup.c to: • -on.-oled those of his judges 
wiio had acquitted him. I v observing that no evil can 
happen to the virtu* u» mm>, neither while he lives, 
nor after ins death.' J\j ih. who had accused or 
condemned him, he reps cm. . '.ch, that they must inces¬ 
santly sinks from the remorse of conscience 8 and the 
reproaches of men ; tint den in being to him again, he 
felt no anger against then: .hough he had reason to 
complain of their hatred. lie ended with these words : 
“It is time for us to depart; I to die, and you to 
continue to live; but whether of these be the bette: 
■lot, is known only to the Divine Being.”' 1 

When lie left: the court to return to prison, no al- 

5 Flat. A |iol. t. i [«. 37. X > .'i Apol p *u3. ' Plat, 

Apol. tom. i p. 37 8 Diog LalSri. lit.. n .< 42. * Ac¬ 

cording to Plato (Apoi. t. i. }>. rti ) te.erat-M consented to pro-* 
pose a slight tine, for which some of his disciples, and Plato 
among others, should be security (Diog. Lacrt. lib. 2. § SI.) 
Yet Xenophon makes him say, that he could not, without con¬ 
fessing that he was guilty, condemn himself to the smallest 
punishment. * Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 64 et 67. 1 Id. 

Apol. t. i. p. 41. * Xen. Apol. p. 705. Plat. Apol. p. 39. 

h Plat. Apol. t. I, p. 40 et 42. 
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teration was discernable either in his countenance 01 
his gait. He said to his disciples, who melted into 
tears around him, Why do you weep now for the first 
time ? Were you ignorant that Nature, when she 
granted me life, condemned me one day to resign it ? 
I am in despair, replied the youth Apollodorus, to 
think that you should die innocent. Would you rather 
choose, replied Socrates, with a smile, that I should 
die guilty? He saw Anytus pass by, and said to 
his friends, How proud is that roan of his triumph! 
He knows not that virtue must ever be victorious . 1 

The next day after his trial,* die priest of Apollo 
placed a crown on the stern of the galley which annu¬ 
ally carries the offerings of the Athenians to Delos. k 
From the time of the performance of that ceremony 
to the return of the vessel, the law forbids the execu¬ 
tion of any sentence of death. 

Socrates passed thirty days in prison,’ surrounded 
by his disciples, who, to assuage their grief, were con¬ 
tinually coming to enjoy his company and conversa¬ 
tion, believing at each visit that they saw and heard 
him for the last time. 

One morning, when he awoke, he perceived Crito, 
one of his friends whom he particularly esteemed, 
seated near his bed. m You come sooner than ordi- 


i Xen. Apol. p. 706, * Le lendemain de son jugement; 

but the words of Plato are, rij vportpa'tx rrjf Sbnjf, the day 
before his trial. T. k Plat, in Pheedon. tom. i. page 58. 
1 Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. page 816. * Plat, in Crit. 

tom. i. p. 43 
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nary, surely, said he to him : is it not yet very early ? 
Yes, answered Crito : it is scarcely day. 

Socrates. I am surprised the keeper of the 
prison would let you in. 

Crito. He knows me; I have made him some 
trifling presents. 

Socrates. Have you been here long ? 

Crito. Some time. 

Socrates. Why did you not awake me? 

Crito. v o U were in such a quiet sleep that I 
could not prevail un myself to disturb you. I had 
always admired the calmness of your mind, but at this 
moment it made a still more forcible impression 
on me. 

Socrates. It would be a shame indeed if a man of 
my age should he disturbed at the approaches 
of death. But what has induced you to come so 
early ? 

Crito. Intelligence the most afflicting, not to you, 
but to me and your friends ; the most cruel and dread¬ 
ful intelligence. 

Socrates. Is the ship returned ? 

Crito. It was seen yesterday evening off Sunium : 
it will no doubt arrive to day; and to-morrow will be 
the day of your death. 

Socrates. So let it be, since such is the will 
of the gods. 

* Crito thought the ship would arrive on that day at the 
Piraeus ; but it did not come till the next, and the death of 
Socrates was deferred for a day. 
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C'rito then represented to him, that, unable to boar 
the idea of his death, he had, with some friends, taken 
a resolution to facilitate his escape from prison ; that 
the necessary measures were concerted for the follow¬ 
ing night; that a small sum of money would be suf- 
i.cient to conupt the keepers, and silence their ac¬ 
cusers ; that an honourable retreat might be procured 
for him in Thessaly, where he might lead a peaceful 
life; that he could not refuse to comply with their re¬ 
quest, without failing in his duty to himself, to his 
children, whom he would leave in want, and to his 
friends, who would be for evei reproached with not 
having sacrificed all that they possessed to preserve 
lus life.” 

Oh, iny dear Critol replied Socrates, your zeal is 
not conformable to the principles I have constantly 
professed to follow, and which the most cruel tor¬ 
ments shall never compel me to abandon." 

It will be first proper to reply to what you allege 
concerning the leproaches which you fear from men. 
You know that we are not to be guided by the opinion 
.of the greater number, but by the decision of those 
who are able to distinguish justice from injustice, and 
trudi from falsehood. p It is also necessary to dispel 
the fears with which you wish to inspire me for 
my children : they will receive from my friends the 
services which their generosity now offers to me. q 
Thus the whole question will be reduced to the in- 

* Plat, in Crit. t. i. p 44. • Id. ibid. p. 46. Xcn. Apot. 

p. f05. * Plat, in Cnt. p. 48. * Id. ibid, p, 54. 
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quiry, whether it be conformable to justice that I 
should leave this place without the permission of the 
Athenians ? r 

Have we not frequently agreed, that in no circum¬ 
stances it can be allowable to render injustice for in¬ 
justice ? 9 Have we not also established it as a prin¬ 
ciple, that the first duty of the citizen is to obey the 
laws, and that this can be dispensed with under no 
pretext? But would it not be to deprive them of all 
their power, *»nd absolutely to annihilate them, were I 
to prevent their being carried into execution ? Had I 
supposed I had reason to complain of them, I was at 
liberty, and it was in my power to remove into 
another country ;* but I have hitherto borne their 
yoke with pleasure, and' have a thousand times ex¬ 
perienced the effects of their protection and bene¬ 
ficence; and now, because my enemies have abused 
them to my destruction, you wish me, that I may re¬ 
venge myself on them, to destroy the laws, and conspire 
against my country, of which they are the support. 

I shall add, that they hud prepared me a resource. 
After my first trial I might have condemned myself 
to banishment only ; but I chose to undergo a second, 
and I have openly declared that I would prefer death 
to exile. u Shall I then, regardless alike of my word 
and my duty, fly, to expose to foreign nations Socrates 
proscribed, disgraced, become the corrupter of the 
laws, and the enemy of authority, that I may yet live 
a few wretched and ignominious days ? Shall I fly, 

' Plat, in Cfrit. p. 48. * Id. ibid. p. 49. * Id ibid. p. 51. 

* Id. ibid. p. 52. 
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to perpetuate the remembrance of my weakness and 
.my crime in distant countries, where I can never dare 
again to pronounce the words justice and virtue with¬ 
out a conscious blush, and drawing on myself the 
most cruel reproaches ? No, my friend ; cease to 
persuade me ; and suffer me to pursue the path which 
the gods have marked out for me.* 

Two days after this conversation/ the eleven 
magistrates, whose office it is to see that criminals 
are executed according to their sentence, came early 
in the morning to the prison, to have his irons taken 
off, and give him notice that he was to die that day.* 
Many of his disciples afterwards entered. There 
were about twenty of them. They found with him 
his wife Xanthippe, with the youngest of his children 
in her arms. The moment she perceived them, she 
exclaimed, with loud cries and sobbings : Ah ! my 
husband, your friends are come to visit you, and for 
the"last time! Socrates having requested Crito to 
cause her to be sent home, she was taken away, 
uttering the most doleful lamentations, and tearing 
her face.* 

Never had the disciples of Socrates seen him 
display such patience and courage; they could not 
look on him without being overwhelmed with grief, nor 
listen to him without the liveliest transports of plea¬ 
sure. In his last conversation, he said to them, that 
it was not lawful for any one to deprive himself of 
life; because, as we are placed on earth as soldiers in 

* Plat, in Crit. p. 54. * Id. in Phaed. p. 59. * Id. ibid. 

* Id. ibid. p. 60. 
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a post assigned them by their general, we ought not 
to quit our station without the permission of the gods 
that, for himself, he was resigned to their will, unu 
sighed after the moment which would bestow on him 
the happiness he had endeavoured to merit by hi‘- 
conduct through life.* From this discourse passing 
to doctrine of the immortality of the soul, he en¬ 
deavoured to establish it by a multitude of proofs, 
which justified his hopes. “ And even,” said he, 
“ though th""* hone? should be without foundation, 
besides that the sacrifices they required have not pre¬ 
vented me from being the happiest of men, they 
remove far from me the bitterness of death, and 
diffuse & pure and delicious joy over my last mo¬ 
ments .” 11 

“ Thu?,” add nr l he, <£ every man who, renouncing 
pleasure, has laboured to adorn his soul, not with 
foreign ornaments, but such as are suitable to it,—as 
justice, temperance, and other virtues,—cannot but 
possess an unshaken confidence, and quietly wait the 
hour of his departure. Vou will follow me when 
yours shall arrive ; mine approaches ; and, to use the 
expression of one of our poets, I hear already its voice 
which calls me.” 

Crito now asked him, whether he had no injunc¬ 
tions to lay on them with regard to his children or 
his affairs. “ I have only to repeat,” replied So¬ 
crates, “ the advice I have frequently given you ;— 
that you be virtuous. If you follow it, I shall not 

* Plat, in Phaed. p. 60. * Id. ibid. p. 67 et 6s. 4 Id. 

ibid. p. 91 et 114. 
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need your promises; and if you neglect it, they will 
be useless to my family.”* 

He afterwards passed into a small apartment ad¬ 
joining to bathe. Crito followed him : his other 
friends continued in the room he had left, and con¬ 
versed-together on the discourse they had just heard, 
and the situation in which they were soon to be left 
by his death. They already considered themselves 
as orphans deprived of the best of fathers, and less 
wept for him than for themselves. His three children 
were brought to him, two of whom were yet extremely 
young : he gave some orders to the w omen who came 
with them, and, after having sent them away, returned 
to his friends/ 

A moment after, the keeper of the prison entered : 
{< Socrates,” said he, “ I am ce#ain that I shall not 
hear from you those imprecations with which I am 
usually loaded by persons in the same situation, to 
whom my office obliges me to give notice that, it is 
time to drink the poison. As I have never seen any 
person in this place who possessed such firmness of 
mind and mildness of temper as you have always 
shown, I know well that you are not angry at me, and 
that you do not attribute to me your misfortunes ; you 
are but too well acquainted with the authors of them : 
farewell! endeavour to submit to necessity.” His 
tears scarcely permitted him to conclude what he had 
to say, and he retired to a corner of the prison that 
he might shed them without restraint. “ Farewell! ” 

lat. in Phaed. t. i. p. 115. 1 Id. ibid. p. 116 ct 117. 
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said Socrates to him in reply: “I will follow your 
adviceand turning towards his friends, How well- 
behaved and honest is that man! said he. Since I 
have been here he has frequently come to converse 
with me.—And now see how he weeps.—Crito, he 
must be obeyed. Let the poison be brought, if 
it Le ready : if not, let it be mixed as soon as 
possible. 

Crito, in answer, represented that the sun was not 
yet set ; an«’ ".hat >thers, in like circumstances, had 
been permitted to defer drinking the poison for some 
hours. “ They,” said Socrates, “ had their reasons 
for what they did, and I have mine for acting dif¬ 
ferently .” 8 

Crito then gave orders as he had been directed ; 
and when the poison was ready, a servant brought the 
fatal cup; and Socrates having asked what he was to 
do, the man answered: " After you have drunk the 
potion, you must walk until you find your legs begin 
to grow heavy, and then lie down on your back.” 
Immediately, without changing countenance, he took 
the cup with a steady hand, and, after having ad¬ 
dressed a prayer to the gods, advanced it to his 
mouth. 

In this dreadful moment, terror and dismay seized 
on all present, and involuntary tears streamed from 
every eye. Some to conceal them threw their 
mantles over their head's, and others hastily arose that 

‘Plat, in PhaeU. t. i. p. 116. 

VOL. V. P 
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lie might not discover their agitation; but when, 
turning their eyes again upon him, they perceived 
that he had drunk off the poison, their grief, too long 
restrained, burst forth with violence; and their tears 
and sobbings redoubled when they heard the loud 
lamentations of the youth Apollodorus, who, aftei 
having wept the whole day, now made the prison re¬ 
sound with the most frantic cries.*' “ What are you 
doing, my friends?” said Socrates, without emotion : 
“ I sent away the women that I might not witness 
such weakness. Resume jour courage; I have 
always said that death ought to be accompanied with 
good omens,” 

In the mean time he continued to walk till he 
began to feel a heaviness in his legs, when he laid 
down on the bed and wrapped himself in his mantle 
The man who had brought and given him the poison, 
pointed out to the persons present the successive 
progress of its effects. A mortal cold had already 
frozen his feet and legs, and was ready to invade the 
heart, when Socrates, raising his mantle, said to 
Crito: “ We owe a cock to Aisculapius; forget not 
to pay the vow.”* It shall be performed, replied 
Crito: but have you no other command ? He re¬ 
turned no answer, but a moment after made a slight 
motion. The servant having uncovered him received 
his last look, and Crito closed his eyes. 

Thus died the most religious, the most virtuous, 

k Plat, in Pbaad. t. i. p. 117. * It was usual to sacrifice 

this bird to jEaculapius. (See Poropeius Fcstua dc Sigoif. Verb, 
lib. 9. p. 180.) 
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and the most happy of men the only man, perhaps 
who, without fear of being convicted of falsehood, 
might boldly affirm—I have never, either in word or 
deed, commixed the smallest injustice. 11 * 

i Plat, in Phaed, t. i. p. 118. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 818. 
k Id. ibid, lib, 1. p. 7*1j lib. 4. p. 805. * See note V. at 

the end of the. volume. 
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Festivals and Mysteries of Eleusii. 

1 now proceed to speak of the most important article 
of the Athenian religion; of those mysteries, the 
origin of which is lost in the obscurity of time, of 
which the ceremonies inspire no less dread than vene¬ 
ration, and the secret of which has never been re¬ 
vealed but by some persons immediately condemned 
to death and the public execration;* for the law is 
not satisfied with depriving them of life and confis¬ 
cating their goods,—the remembrance of their crime 
and punishment must be preserved on a column ex¬ 
posed to every eye. m 

Among all the mysteries instituted in honour of 
different divinities, there are none so celebrated as 
those of the goddess Ceres; she herself, it is said, 
appointed the ceremonies. While she traversed the 
earth in search of Proserpine, who had been carried 
off by Pluto, she arrived in the plain of Eleusis, and, 
pleased at the reception she met with from the inha¬ 
bitants, bestowed on them two signal benefits,—the 
art of agriculture, and the knowledge of the sacred 
doctrine . 0 The lesser mysteries, which serve as a 

• Meurs. in Eleus. cap. 20. " Andoeid. de Myst. page 7. 

* Isocr. Paneg. t. i. p. 132. Ariatid. Eleus. Orat, t. i. p. 450. 
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preparation to the greater, were instituted in favour df 
Hercules.® 

But let us leave such idle traditions to the vulga;. 
since it is of less importance to be acquainted with 
the authors ;f this religious system than to discover 
its object. It is asserted, that, wherever it has been 
introduced by the Athenians, it has diffused a spirit 
of union and humanity ; p that it purifies the soul from 
its ignorance and pollution ; q that it procures to the 
initiated the peculiar aid of the gods , 1 the means of 
arriving at thg per . don of virtue, the serene happi¬ 
ness of a holy life." and the hope of a peaceful death 
and endless felicity.' The initiated shall occupy a 
distinguished place in the Elysian Fields,” they shall 
onjov a pure light,* and shall live in the bosom of the 
L>i\i-sity while those who have not participated in 
the mysteries, shall dwell offer death in places of 
darkness and horror.' 

To shun so fearful an alternative, the Greeks re¬ 
pair from all parts to solicit at Eleusis the pledge 
of happiness there offered them. From the most 

“ Meurs. in Eleus. c. 5, 11 Cicer. de Leg. lib. 2. c, 14. t. iii. 

р. 148. Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 155. ’ Augustin, tie Trinit. 

lib. 4. cap. 10. tom. viii. p. 819. Proci, in Rep. Plat. p. 369. 
r Sopat. Divis. Quaest. tom. i. p. 370. . * Isocr. Paneg. p. 335. 

* Id. ibid. t. i. p.335. (Peer. ibid. Crinag. in Anthol. lib. 1. 

с. 28. “ Diog. Lal : rt. lib. 6. § 30. Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. 

p.371. 1 Find.ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 3. p. 518. Aristoph. 

in Ran. v. 155 et457. Spanh. ibid. p. 304. Sophocl. ap. Pint, de 
Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 21. »Plat. inPhaed. t. i. p. 69 et 81. 'Id. 
ibid. p. 69. Id. in Gorg. t. i. p. 493. Id. de Rep. t. ii. p. 363. 
Aristoph. in Ran. v. 145. Spanh. ibid. Pausan. lib. 10. c. 31. 
p. 876. 
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tender age the Athenians are admitted to the cere¬ 
monies of initiation,* and those who have never par¬ 
ticipated in them, request to be admitted to them 
before they die; b for the menaces and representations 
of the punishments of another life, which they had 
before regarded as a subject of derision, then make 
the strongest impression on their minds, and fill them 
with fears, which are sometimes of the most abject 
kind.' 

Yet some enlightened persons do not believe that 
to be virtuous there is any necessity for such an asso¬ 
ciation. Socrates would never be initiated, and his 
refusal gave birth to some doubt;; concerning his reli¬ 
gion - d Diogenes was once advised, in my presence, 
to contract this sacred engagement; but he answered: 
“ Pataecion the notorious robber obtained initiation; 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus never solicited it; is it 
possible I should believe the former will enjoy the 
bliss of the Elysian Fields, while the latter shall be 
dragged through the mire of the infernal shades?”* 

All the Greeks may claim to be admitted to initia¬ 
tion into the mysteries,' but the people of every other 
nation are excluded by an ancient law . 8 I had been 
promised that this law should be dispensed with in 

* Terent. in Phorm. act 1. seen. 1. v. 15. Donat, ibid. Tur- 
neb. Adv. lib. 3. c. 6. Mem. de l’Acad. de* Bell Lettr. tom. iv, 
p. 654. Note of Madame Dacier on the passage in Terence. 
* Aristoph. in P.io v. 374. 0 Plat, de Rep. lib. 1. p. 330. 

Zaleuc. ap. blob, berm. 42. p. 279. * Lucian, in Demonact. 

t. ii. p. 380. * Plut. de And. Poet. t. ii. p. 21. Diog. La&rt. 
lib. 6. § 39. f Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 65. * Meurs. in Eleus. 
cap. 19. 
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my behalf. I had in my favour the title of citizen of 
Athens, and the powerful authority of examples. 1 ’ 
But as it would have been necessary that I should 
have confined myself to observe certain practices, and 
abstain from different kinds of eatables, which might 
have laid me under a disagreeable restraint, I con¬ 
tented myself with making some researches concern¬ 
ing this institution, and obtaining information of 
various particulars relative to it, which I may make 
known without fear oi incurring the guilt of perjury. 
I shall annex mem to the account of the last journey 
that I made to Eleusis, on occasion of the greater 
mysteries, which are annually* celebrated there on the 
15th of the month Boedromion. k * The festival of 
the lesser mysteries is likewise annual, and is observed 
six months before. 

During the celebration of the former, all judicial 
prosecutions are rigorously forbidden, nor may any 
seizure be made on any debtor already condemned by 
the laws. On the day after the festival, the senate 
makes a strict inquiry into the conduct of those who 
are accused of having, by acts of violence, or in any 
other manner, disturbed the regularities of the cere¬ 
monies; 1 and if they are found guilty, they are con¬ 
demned to death, or to pay heavy fines.” This severity 

'■'Meurs.inEleus. c. 19. ‘Herodot. lib. 8. c. 65. * Julian. 

Orat. 5. p. 173. Petav. de Doct.Temp. lib. 1. cap. 8. t. i. p. 10. 
Id. in Themist. p. 408. * In the Metonic Cycle, the month 

Boedromion began on one of the days between the 93d of 
August and the 91st of September. 1 Andocid. de Myster. 
p. 15, he. ■ Demosth. in Mid, p. 631. Pet, Leg. Att. p. 36. 
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is perhaps necessary to maintain order among such an 
immense multitude as is assembled at Eleusis.* In 
lime of war, the Athenians send deputies to all parts 
of Greece, to offer passports to those who desire to 
attend at the festivals," whether they have received 
initiation, or only come as spectators. p 

I departed for Eleusis, in company with some 
friends, on the 14th of Boedromion, in the 2d year of 
the 109th Olympiad.* The gate by which we leave 
Athens to go to Eleusis is named the sacred gate, and 
the road which leads thither the sacred way. q The 
distance is about a hundred stadia.f After having 
crossed a rather high hill, which L covered with laurel 
roses/ we entered the territory of Eleusis, and arrived 
on the banks of two small streams, consecrated, the 
one to Ceres, and the other to Proserpine. I mention 
them, because the priests of the temple only are 
permitted to fish in them, and because their water 
is salt, and made use of in the ceremonies of initia¬ 
tion.' 

Further on, upon the bridge over a river which 
bears the name of Cephisus, like that which flows 


" Herodot. lib. 8. c, 65. * ASschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 416. 

p Lys. in Andoeid. p. 106. * In this year the 1st of Boedro¬ 

mion corresponded with the, 20th of our month of September, 
and the 14th of Boedromion with the 4th of October. The 
festival began on the 5th of October in the year 343 before 
Christ. q Meurs. in Eleus. cap. 27. t About leagues. 
' Spoil. Voyag. t. ii. p. 161. Wheler’s Journey, book 6. p. 425. 
I’oeocke, t. ii. part 2. p. 170. * Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 38. p. 91. 

llcsyi'h , in ‘Ptiroi. Spon. Voyag. t. ii. p. 161. Wheler, book 6. 

-425. 
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near Athens, we were attacked with gross jokes and 
pleasantries by great numbers of the populace, who 
were assembled there, and who, during the festive.!, 
there take their station, as in a kind of ambuscade, to 
divert themselves at the expense of those who pass 
by, and especially the persons of most eminence in 
the republic.' Such was the reception, as tradition 
relates, which Ceres, on her arrival at Eleusis, here 
met with from an old woman named Iambe. u 

At a small distance from the sea, a large hill ex¬ 
tends into the plain, from the north-west to the south¬ 
east, on the brow and eastern extremity of which 
stands the famous temple of Ceres and Proserpine/ 
Under it is the small town of Eleusis. In the envi¬ 
rons. and on the hill itself are several sacred monu¬ 
ments, such as chapels and altars : r and rich indivi¬ 
duals of Athens have her s pleasant and beautiful 
villas . 2 

The temple, built under the administration of 
Pericles, of marble o£ Pentelicus , 3 on the rock itself, 
which was levelled, fronts the east. It is equally vast 
and magnificent. Its length, from north to south, is 
about 384 feet, # and its breadth about 325.j' b The 
most celebrated artists were employed in its construc¬ 
tion and decoration/' 

* Strab. lib. 9. p. 400. Hesych. et. Suid. in Teipug. “ Apol. 
lib. 1. page 17- * Manuscr. Note of Mr. Wood. Chandler’s 

Travels in Greece, page 190. 1 Pausan. lib. 1. c. 38. p. 93. 

1 Dcmosth. in Mid. p. 628. * Wood, Manuscr. Not. Wheler’s 

Journey, book 6. p. 427. * About 363 French (or 386 Eng.) 

feet. f About 307 french (or 327 Eng.) feet. b Wood, 
Manuscr. Note. Wheler, ibid. c Strab lib. 9. p. 395. Vitruv. 
in Preef. lib. 7. p. 125. Plut. in Pericl. t. xxi. p. 93. 
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Among the ministers of this temple there are four 
principal ones. d The first is the hierophant: his 
name signifies he who reveals the sacred things ;* and 
his principal function is to initiate into the mysteries. 
He appears in a distinguished robe, his head adorned 
with a diadem, and his hair flowing on his shoulders .' 
His age must be sufficiently mature to suit the gravity 
of his ministry, and his voice so sonorous that it may 
be heard with pleasure.* His priesthood is for life. h 
From the moment he is invested with it he must con¬ 
fine himself to celibacy; and it is pretended that by 
1 ubbing his body with hemlock, he is enabled more 
easily to observe this law.' 

The office of the second minister is to carry the 
sacred torch in the ceremonies, and purify those who 
present themselves for initiation ; he, like the hiero¬ 
phant, has the rigiit to wear a diadem. 4 The two 
others are, the sacred herald, and the assistant at the 
altar: the office of the former is to command the pro¬ 
fane to retire, and to maintain silence and serious 
thoughtfulness among the initiated ; that of the latter, 
is to assist the others in their several functions. 1 

The respect they claim from the sanctity of their 
ministry is still more heightened by their illustrious 
birth. The hierophant is chosen from the house of 
the Eumolpidae,™ one of the most ancient in Athens ; 

a Meurs. in Eleus. c. 13. Mem. <le l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t xxi. p. 93. * Hesycb. in ‘I epotp. ' Arrian, in Epict. lib. 3. 

c. 81. p. 441. Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 203. * Arrian, ibid. 

Philostr. in Vit. fioph. lib. 2. p. 600. h Pausan. lib. 2. c. 14. 
p. 142. 1 MffWr®. in Eleus. c. 13. k Id, ibid. c. 14. 1 Id. 
ibid. vlfeevch. in Ev/x, oAw, 
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and the sacred herald from that of the Ceryces, which 
is a branch of the Eumolpidae." The two others are 
chosen from families equally illustrious ; 0 and all the 
four have under them several subaltern ministers, such 
as interpreters, chanters, and officers whose place it is 
to arrange the processions, and regulate the minutiae 
of the different ceremonies. 1 * 

There are also at Eleusis priestesses consecrated 
to Ceres and Proserpine. They may initiate certain 
persons;’ and, on pa ticular days in the year, offer 
sacrifices for mdivi juals/ 

The second of the archons presides at the festivals, 
and is especially charged to maintain order in them, 
and to see that no irregularities are admitted into the 
celebration of the religious rites. These last several 
days. The initiated sometimes interrupt their sleep 
to continue their ceremonies. We saw them, during 
the night, leave the inclosure of the temple, walking 
in silence two by two, and each carrying a lighted 
torch.* 

When they re-entered the sacred asylum, they 
hastened their pace; and I was informed that this was 
intended to represent the wanderings of Ceres and 
Proserpine; and that, i‘n their rapid evolutions, they 
shook their torches, and frequently handed them from 
one to another. The flame which they agitate, it is 

“ Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxi. p. 96. 0 Pausar:. 

lib. 1. c. 37. p. 89. *> Poll. lib. 1. c. 1. § 35. ' Said, in 

$iAAm£. r Demostli. in Ne*r. p. 8SO. Tayl. Not. ad De- 
mosth. t. iii. p. 623. * Wheeler's Journey, book 6. p. 428. 
Spon. Voyag. t. ii. p. 166. 
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said, purifies their souls, and is the emblem of that light 
by which they are to be illuminated.* 

On one of the days games were celebrated in ho¬ 
nour of the goddesses." Famous athletse, from the 
different countries of Greece, repaired to the festival; 
and the reward of the conqueror was a measure of 
barley, grown on the neighbouring plain : the inhabi¬ 
tants of which, instructed by Ceres, were the first who 
cultivated that species of corn. 3 " 

On the sixth day, which is the most splendid, the 
priests, accompanied by the initiated, carried from 
Athens to Eleusis the statue of Iacchus, y who is said 
to have been the son either of Ceres or of Proserpine. 
The god was crowned with myrtle,* and bore a torch." 
Nearly thirty thousand persons followed, b and the air 
resounded with the name of Iacchus/ The procession, 
regulated by the sound of musical instruments, and 
the chanting of hymns, d was sometimes interrupted by 
sacrifices and dances.' The statue was brought into the 
temple at Eleusis ; and afterward carried back to its 
own, with the same pomp and ceremonies. 

Many of those who followed in the procession 
had yet been only admitted into the lesser mysteries, 
celebrated annually in a small temple situate near the 
Ilissus, at the gates of Athens/ There one of the 

* Meurs. in Eleus. c. 26. “ Id. ibid. c.28. *.Pausan. 

lib. 1. e. 38. p. 93. ’ Flut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 754. Meurs. in 

Eleus. c. 27- 1 Aristoph. in Ran. v. 333. * Pausan. lib. I. 

c.2. p. 6. k Herodot. lib. 8. c. 65. *,Aristoph. ib. v. 319. 
Hesych. in ’lax. d Veil. Paterc. lib. 1. c. 4. * Plut. in Al- 
cib. t. i. p. 210. f Meurs. in Eleus. c. 7. Polyaen. Strateg. 
lib. 5. C;l|7. § 1. Eustath. in Iliad. 2. p. 361. Steph. Hesych. 
et Etymol. Magn. in 'Ayp. 
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priests of the second order is appointed to examine 
and prepare the candidates/ He excludes them s 
they have been guilty of sorcery, or of any atrocious 
crime; and especially if they have committed homi¬ 
cide, even though involuntarily. 1 * He enjoins the 
others frequent expiations ; and, convincing them of 
the necessity of preferring the light of truth to the 
darkness of error,' disseminates in their minds the 
seeds of the sacred doctrine/ He exhorts them to 
repress every . .oler . passion ;* and, by purity of mind 
and heart, to merit the inestimable benefit of initiation ." 1 

Their noviciate sometimes continues several years, 
and must last at least one entire year." During the 
time of their trial, the candidates attend the festivals 
of Eleusis , but remain without the gate of the temple, 
and anxiously wait the hour in which they shall be 
permitted to enter.® 

This hour had at length arrived. The following 
night was appointed for the ceremonies of initiation 
into the greater mysteries. As a preparation for 
them, sacrifices and prayers were offered for the 
prosperity of the state/ by the second archon, attended 
by four assistants, chosen by the people . 4 The 
novices were crowned with myrtle/ 

* Hesych. in "TiSpav. b Julian. Orat. 5. p. 173. Meurs. in 
Eleus. c. 19. 1 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 325 5 lib. 7. 

p. 845. , k Id. ibid. lib. 5. p. 689. 1 Porphyr. ap. Stob. 

Eclog. Phys. p. 142. • “ Arrian, in Epict. lib. 3. c. 21. p. 440. 

Liban. Declam. 19 . t. i. p. 495. “ Meurs. in Eleus. c. 8. 

° Petav. ad Themist. p. 414. p Aristot. ap. Harpocr. et Suid. 
in ’EsLys. in Andocid. p. 105. Metirs in Eleus. c, 15, 
r Sebol. Sophocl. in CEdip. Col. v. 713 
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The robes in which they are initiated are supposed 
to acquire such sanctity by the ceremony, that the 
greater part continue to wear them till they are quite 
worn out; and others make them into swaddling- 
clothes for their children, or hang them up in the 
temple.* We saw the candidates enter the sacred en¬ 
closure ; and the next day one of the newly initiated, 
with whom I was particularly intimate, gave me an 
account of some ceremonies to which he had been 
witness. 

We found, said he, the priests of the temple ha¬ 
bited in their pontifical vestments. The hierophant, 
who on this occasion represents the Creator of the 
universe, was invested with symbols significatory of 
the supreme power; the torch-bearer, and the as¬ 
sistant at the altar, with those of the sun and moon; 
and the sacred herald, with those of Mercury.* 

No sooner had we taken our places, than the 
herald proclaimed: “ Far hence be the profane, the 
impious, and all those whose souls are polluted with 
guilt .” 0 After this notice, death would be the pu¬ 
nishment of any person who should have the rashness 
to remain in the assembly without having been 
initiated . 1 The second priest caused the skins of the 
victims offered in sacrifice to be spread under our feet, 
and purified us anew/ The ritual of initiation was 
read aloud,* and hymns were sung in honour .of Ceres. 

• Meurs. in Eleus. c. 12. * Euseb. Pr«par. Evan. lib. 3. 

c. 12. p. 117. “ Sueton. in Ner. c, 34. Capitol, in Anton* 

Philos, p. 33. Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. p. 119. * Liv. lib. 31. 

c. 14. * Hesych. et Suid. in Ati; KwS. * Meurs in Eleus. 

c. 10. 
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Soon after a hollow sound was heard, and the 
earth seemed to groan beneath our feet: a we heart! 
thunder; and perceived, by the glare of lightning, 
phantoms and spectres wandering in darkness,” and 
filling the holy places with bowlings that chilled us 
with terror, and groans that rent our hearts. Ago¬ 
nising pain, corroding care, poverty, diseases, and 
death, presented themselves to our eyes in dreadful 
and funereal forms.' The hierophant explained to us 
these several liable us, and his animated descriptions 
still added to our inquietude and our fears. 

In the mean time, by the assistance of a feeble 
light/ we advanced towards that part of the infernal 
shades where souls are purified, till they arrive at the 
abodes of happiness. Here, amid a multitude of 
plaintive cries, we heard the hitter lamentations of 
those who had deprived themselves of life.* “ They 
are punished,” said the hierophant, “ because they 
have deserted the post which the gods had assigned 
them in this world/ 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, than the 
brazen gates, opening with a dreadful noise, dis¬ 
closed to our view the horrors of Tartarus.® We 
heard the clanking of chains, and the cries of the 
tortured; and, sqnid piercing shrieks and lamentable 

* Virgil. ^Eneid. lib. 6. v. 255. Claud, de Rapt. Proserp. 
lib. 1. v. 7. . b Dion. Chrysost. • Orat. 12. p. 202. Themist. 
Orat. 20. p. 235. Meurs. c. 11. Dissert, tiroes de Warburton, 
t, i. p. 299. * Virg. iEneid. lib. 6. y. 275. Orig. cont. Cels, 

lib. 4. p. 157. 4 Lucian, in Catapl. t. i. p. 643. • Virg. ibid, 

v. 343. ’Plat, in Phedon. t. i. p. 62. Id. de Leg. lib. 9. t. ii. 
p. 870. * Virg. ^Eneid. lib. 6. v. 572. 
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groans, distinguished at intervals these words: 
“ Learn, by our example, to reverence the gods, to 
be just and grateful.” h For hardness of heart, neglect 
of parents, and every species "of ingratitude, there 
meet their punishment; as also every crime that 
escapes the vengeance of human laws, or tends to 
destroy the worship of the gods . 1 We saw the furies, 
armed with scourges, relentlessly pursuing the guilty . 11 

These terrific scenes, incessantly rendered more 
animated by the sonorous and majestic voice of the 
hierophant, who appeared to be the minister of divine 
vengeance, filled us with dread; and scarcely could 
we recover from our apprehensions, when we Were 
led into delightful groves and smiling meadows, the 
abodes of happiness, and the image of the Elysian 
Fields, illuminated by a serene and pure light, and 
where harmonious voices uttered the most enchanting 
sounds . 1 Thence we were brought into the sanctuary, 
where we beheld the statue of the gooddess resplen¬ 
dent with light, and adorned with all its richest 
ornaments .” 1 Here our trials were to end, and here 
we saw and heard things which it is not permitted to 
reveal.* I shall only add, that, in the intoxication of 
a holy joy, we sang hymns in which we congratulated 
ourselves on our happiness.” f 


h Virg. JEneid. v. 620. Pind. Pyth. 2. v. 40. 1 Id. ibid, 

v. 608. Dissert, tirees de Warburton, t. i. p. 332. ‘ Id. ibid. 
Lucian, in Catapl. t. i. p. 644. 1 Id. ibid. v. 638. Stob. Seim. 

119. p. 604. ■ Themist. Orat. 20. p. 235. * See note VI. 

at the end of the volume. * Aristoph. in Ran. v, 451. + See 

note VII. at the end of the volume. 
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Such was the account I received from my newly 
initiated friend. I learned from another a circum¬ 
stance which he had omitted. On one of the day; 
of the festival, the hierophant uncovered the mystic 
baskets, which are carried in the processions, and are 
the objects of public veneration. They contain the 
sacred symbols, which may not be seen by the pro¬ 
fane ; but which, however, are only cakes of different 
shapes, some grains of salt, and other things,” relative 
either to the u; story of Ceres, or to the doctrines 
taught in the mysteries. The initiated, after having 
removed them from one-basket into another, affirm 
that they have feasted, and drank Ciceon.f* 

Among those who have not been initiated, I have 
frequently heard men of sense and learning communi¬ 
cate to each other their doubts and opinions concern¬ 
ing the doctrines taught in the mysteries of Ceres. Do 
they only contain, said they, the history of nature and 
its revolutions ?* or are they solely intended to show, 
that, by means of laws and agriculture/ man has been 
advanced from the state of barbarism to that of 
civilised life? But why should ideas like these be 
covered with the veil of secrecy ? A disciple of Plato 
modestly proposed a conjecture which I shall here 
give my readers.t 

•Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 19. p Id. ibid. p. 18. 
Meurs. in Eleus. c. lO. * A kind of drink, or rather broth, 
which was offered to Ceres (Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 17. 
Athen. lib. 11. c. 12. p. 492. Casaub. ib. p. 512. Turneb. Adv. 
lib. 12. c. 8 .) ’ Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 42. t. ii. p. 433. 

' Varr. ap. Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. 7. c. 20. t. vii. p. 177 . f See 
note VIII. at the end of the volume. 

rot. V. Q 
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It appears undeniable, said he, that the necessity 
of the rewards and punishments which await us after 
death was inculcated in the mysteries, and that the 
initiated were presented with a representation of the 
different destinies prepared for men in this and the 
other world . 9 It also appears certain that they were 
taught by the hierophant that, among that great num¬ 
ber of divinities which are adored by the multitude, 
some are pure genii, who are the ministers of the-will 
of the Supreme Being, and regulate, subservient to his 
commands, all the motions of the universe ; 1 while 
others have only been mere mortals, whose tombs are 
still to be seen in different parts of Greece . 11 

It is not, therefore, natural to imagine, that the 
institutors of the mysteries, wishing to diffuse a more 
just idea of the Supreme Being,* earnestly endeavoured 
to establish a doctrine of which traces more or less 
manifest are found in the opinions and ceremonies of 
almost all nations—that there is one God, who is the 
author and end of all things ? And this doctrine is, 
in my opinion, the momentous secret revealed to the 
initiated. 

The establishment of this religious association was 
doubtless favoured by political views. Polytheism had 
become general, when it was perceived what fatal 
consequences resulted to morality from a worship, the 

* Orig. cont. Cels. lib. 3. t. i. p. 501; lib. 8. p. 777. Dissert, 
tisees de Warburton, t. i. p. 175. 1 Plat, in Conv. t. iii. p. 202. 
pjw. de Orac. Def. t. ii. p. 417. " Cicer. Tuscul. lib.JL. c. 13. 
t. ibSp.243. Id. deNat. Deor. lib. 2. c. 24. t. ii. p. 454. Lactant. 
Diviil.lnstit. lib. 5. c. 20. x JEtymol. Magn. in Titer. 
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objects of which were only multiplied to authorise 
every species of injustice and vice; but this worship 
was equally agreeable to the people from its antiquity, 
and even from its imperfections. Far, therefore, from 
fruitlessly attempting to abolish it, endeavours were 
made by the legislator to counterbalance it by a more 
pure religion, which should repair the injuries done to 
society by polytheism, As the multitude are more 
easily restrained by the laws than by manners, it was 
thought they might be abandoned to superstitions of 
which it would be easy to prevent the abuse; but, as 
the more enlightened citizens are influenced more by 
manners than by the laws, it was judged proper to 
communicate to them a doctrine adapted to render 
them virtuous. 

You are now able, added this disciple of Plato, to 
conceive why the gods are permitted to be introduced 
in ludicrous situations on the stage of Athens. The 
magistrates, delivered from the false ideas of poly¬ 
theism, attempt not to repress a liberty which can do 
no injury to the people, and which contributes to their 
amusement. 

You likewise understand how two religions so 
opposite in their doctrines have subsisted for so long 
a time in the same place, without disturbance or 
rivalry; it is because, though their doctrines are dif¬ 
ferent, their language is the same; and truth shows 
that respect to . error which it may be expected to 
require. 

The mysteries externally have the appearance of 
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the religious worship adopted of the people. The 
h^mns which are sung in public, and the greater part 
of the ceremonies, present to us several circumstances 
of the rape of Proserpine, the pursuit of Ceres, and 
her arrival and stay at Eleusis. The environs of that 
town are covered with monuments erected in honour 
of the goddess; and the stone on which it is pre¬ 
tended she sat down when exhausted with fatigue, is 
still shown/ Thus, on the one hand, persons of little 
knowledge and discernment suffer themselves to be 
persuaded by appearances that favour their preju¬ 
dices ; and, on the other, the initiated, penetrating to 
the spirit of the mysteries, believe they may rely on 
the purity of their intentions. 

Whatever foundation there may be for the conjec¬ 
ture I have here given, initiation is at present little 
more than an idle ceremony: those who receive it are 
not more virtuous than others; they every day violate 
the vow they have made to abstain from fowl, fish, 
pomegranates, beans, and many other kinds of pulse 
and fruits/ Many among them have contracted this 
sacred engagement in a manner by no means suitable 
to its object; for, almost in our time, the government, 
to retrieve the exhausted state of the finances, has 
been known to grant permission that the right of par¬ 
ticipating in the mysteries should be purchased,* and 
women of dissolute life have long been admitted to 

T Meurs. in Eleus. cap. 3. * Porpbyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. 

p. 353. Julian. Orat. 5. p. 173. * Apsin. de Art. Rhetor, 

p. 6.91. 
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initiation : b a time, therefore, must arrive when the 
most sacred of associations will be entirely corupted 
and disfigured.* 

‘ Isse. Oral, de Hsered. Philoctem. page 61. Demoith. in 
Near, p, 862. * Clem. Alex, in Protrept. p. 19. 
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CHAPTER LX I X. 

History of the Grecian Theatre. 

About that time I finished my researches relative tc 
the dramatic art, concerning the origin and progress 
of which writers are divided, since the various states of 
Greece assert their different claims to the honour of 
having given it birth ; a but I have preferred the tradi¬ 
tions of the Athenians, because I have believed them 
to be the most probable. 

This most regular and most sublime of all the arts 
took birth in the bosom of tumultuous pleasures, and 
the extravagances of intoxication. 1 ’ Let us convey 
ourselves in imagination about three centuries back 
from the present time. 

In the festivals of Bacchus, solemnised in the ci¬ 
ties with less ceremony and pomp, but with a more 
lively joy, than they are now celebrated,' hymns were 
sung which were the offspring of the true or feigned 
ecstacies of a poetical delirium; I mean to speak of 
those dithyrambics which sometimes displayed the 
flights of genius, and still more frequently the obscure 
flashes of a heated imagination. While these re¬ 
sounded in the astonished ears of the multitude, cho- 

1 Buleng. de Theatr. lib. 1. c. 2. Arist. de Poet, t, ii. c. 3. 
p. 654. b Athen. lib. 2. c. 3. p. 40. ' Plut. de Cupid. Di- 
vit. t, ii. p. 527. 
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rased of Bacchants and Fauns, ranged around certain 
obscene images, which they carried in triumphal pro¬ 
cession , 14 chanted lascivious songs, and sometimes sa¬ 
crificed individuals to public ridicule. 

A still greater licentiousness reigned in the wor¬ 
ship paid to the same divinity by the inhabitants of 
the eountry, and especially at the season when they 
gathered the fruits of his beneficence. Vintagers, be¬ 
smeared with wine-ie-'S, and intoxicated with joy and 
the juice of the grape rode forth in their carts, and 
attacked each Othu on the road with gross sarcasms, 
icvenging themselves on their neighbours with ridicule, 
and on the rich by publishing their injustice.® 

Among the poets who flourished at that, time, 
‘om celebrated the grnt actions and adventures 
of gods uud heroes/ and others attacked with aspeiity 
the vices and absurdities of individuals.—The former 
took IJomer for their model, and supported themselves 
by his example, of which they made an improper use. 
Homer, the most tragic of poets/ the model of all who 
have succeeded him, had, in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
brought to perfection the heroic poem, and in his 
IMargites had employed pleasantry/ But as the 
charm of his works depends in a great measure on the 
passions and motion with which he knew to animate 
them, the poets who came after him endeavoured to 

d Plut. de Cupid. Divit. t. ii. p. 527. * Sehol. Aristoph in 

Nub. v. 295. Sclioll in Prolegom. Aristoph. p. xii. Donat. 
•Fragm. de Cotnoed. et Tragoed. Boleng. de Theatr. lib. 1. c 6 
f Arist. de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. p, 654, * Plat, de Rep. lib JO 

p. 598 et, 607. Id. in Theaet. t. i. p. 152. h Aristot. ibid 
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introduce into theirs an action which might excite 
emotion or mirth in the spectators ; some even 
attempted to produce both, and ventured certain rude 
essays, which have since been styled indifferently 
either tragedies or comedies, because they unite the 
characters of those two dramas . 1 The authors of these 
sketches have been distinguished by no discovery ; they 
only form in the history of the art a succession of 
names which it would be useless to recal to light/ 

The necessity and power of theatrical interest was 
already known. The hymns in honour of Bacchus, 
while they described his rapid progress and splendid 
conquests, became imitativeand in the contests of 
the Pythian games, the players on the flute who en¬ 
tered into competition, were enjoined by an express 
law to represent successively the circumstances that 
had preceded, accompanied, and followed the victory 
of Apollo over Python.” 

Some years after this regulation,* Susarion and 
Thespis, Ijpth born in a small borough of Attica, 
named Icaria," appeared each at the head of a com¬ 
pany of actors, the one on a kind of stage, the other 
in a cart.* The former attacked the vices and ab- 

* Schol. Aristoph. in Proleg. p. xii. Mem. de 1’Acad, des 
Bell. Lett. t. xv. p. 260. Prid, inMarm. Oxon. p. 420. k Suid. 
la &B<rrr. 1 Aristot. Probl. c. 19. probl. 15. t. ii. p. 764. 
“ Strab. lib. 9. p. 421. Pausan. lib. 10. c. 7-p. 813 Poll. lib. 
4. c. 10. § 84. Prid. in Harm. Oxon. p. 419. “ Marna.Oxon. 

Epoch. 40 et 44. 0 Suid. in @iov. Horat. de Art. Poet, 

v. 275. Athen. lib. 2. c. 3. p. 40. * Sausarion represented 

his first pieces towards the year 580 before Christ. Some years 
after, Thespis made his first attempts in tragedy, and acted his 
Alcestis in 536. 
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surdities of his time; and the latter treated more no¬ 
ble subjects, which he took from history. 

The comedies of Susarion were in the same taste 
with those indecent and satirical farces which are still 
performed in some of the cities of Greece. p They 
were long the favourite entertainment of the country 
people. 1 ’ Athens did not adopt this species of exhi¬ 
bition until after it was brought to perfection in 
Sicily/ 

Thespis ^d more than once seen in the festivals, 
in which as yet hymns only were sung, one of the 
singers mounted on a table, form a kind of dialogue 
with the chorus.' From this hint he conceived the 
idea of introducing into his tragedies an actor who by 
simple recitals, introduced at. intervals, should give re¬ 
lief to the chorus, divide th j action, and render it more 
interesting/ This happy innovation, together with 
some other liberties in which he had allowed himself, 
gave alarm to the legislator* of Athens, who was more 
able than any other person to discern the value or 
danger of the novelty. Solon condemned a species of 
composition in which the ancient traditions were dis¬ 
guised by fictions. “ If we applaud falsehood in 
our public exhibitions,” said he to Thespis, “ we 
shall soon find that it will insinuate itself into our most 
sacred engagements .” 11 

The excessive approbation and delight with which 

” Aristot. de Poet. e. 4. t. ii. p. 655. ’Id. ibid. c. 3, 
p.654; r Id. ibid. c. 5. p. 656. • Poll. lib. 4. c. 19. § 123. 

1 Diog. LaSrt. lib. 3. § 56. “ Plat. in. Sol. t, i. p. 95. Diog. 

LaSrt.lib. I. § 59. 
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both the city and counliy received the pieces' of 
Thespis and Susarion, at once justified and rendered 
useless the suspicious foresight of Solon. The poets, 
who-till then had only exercised their genius in dithy- 
ratnbics and licentious satire, struck with the elegant 
forms which these species of composition began to as¬ 
sume, dedicated their talents to tragedy and comedy/ 
Soon after a greater variety was introduced in the sub¬ 
jects of the former of these poems. Those who judge 
of their pleasures only from habit, exclaimed, that 
these subjects were foreign to the worship of Bacchus 
but the greater number thronged with still more eager¬ 
ness after the new pieces. 

Phrynichus, the disciple of Thespis, made choice 
of that kind of verse which is most suitable to the 
drama, was the author of some other changes,' and 
left tragedy in its infancy. 

iEschylus received it from his hands enveloped in 
a rude vestment, its visage covered with false colours, 
or a mask inexpressive of character/ without either 
grace or dignity in its motions, inspiring the desire 
of an interest which it with difficulty excited, 
still attached to the buffooneries which had amused 
its infant years, b and expressing its conceptions 
sometimes with elegance and dignity, but frequently 
in a feeble and low style, polluted with gross ob¬ 
scenities. 

* Aristot. de Poet. c. 4 t. ii. p. 655. » Plut. Sympos. lib. 1 

t, ii. p. 615. ' Suid. in Ap.'v. * Id. in ®*<rir. b Aristot. 

de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. p. 655. 
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The father of tragedy, for so this great man may 
be called,' had received from nature a strong and ar¬ 
dent mind. His silence and gravity announced the 
austerity of his character. d He had signalised his 
courage in the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platoia, in which so many Athenians distinguished 
themselves by their valour.' From his earliest years 
be had been attentive to the lessons of those poets who, 
living near to the heroic times, conceived ideas as sub¬ 
lime as the illustrious deeds which were then achieved/ 
The history of those remote ages presented to his 
lively imagination signal successes and reverses of 
for tune, thrones drenched with blood, impetuous and 
devouring passions, sublime virtues, atrocious crimes, 
and dreadful acts of vengeance; every where he be¬ 
held the impress of grandeur, and frequently that of 
ferocity. 

The better to insure the effect of these scenes, it 
was necessary to detach them from the whole, in 
which they were included by the ancient poets; and 
this had been already done by the authors of the 
dithyrainbics and the earliest tragedies ; but they had 
neglected to bring them near to us. As we are infi¬ 
nitely more affected by those woes to which we are wit¬ 
nesses, than by those of which we only hear the reci¬ 
tal/ /Eschylus employed all the resources of theatrical 
representation to bring the time and place of the 

* Philostr. Vit. Apollon, lib. 6, c. 11. p. 245. d Schol. 
Aristoph. in Ran. v. 857. * Vit. jEachyl. f Aristoph, in 

Ran. v. 1062. * Ariatot. de Rbut. lib. 2. c. 8. t. ii. p. 559. 
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scene before the eyes of the spectator. The illusion 
then became a reality. 

In his first tragedies lie introduced a second ac¬ 
tor ; h and afterward, copying the example of Sopho¬ 
cles, who had just entered on his theatrical career, he 
admitted a third,' and sometimes even a fourth. k By 
this multiplicity of personages, one of his actors be¬ 
came the hero of the piece, and attracted to himself 
the principal interest; and as the chorus now held 
only a subaltern station, iEschylus took care to shorten 
its part, and perhaps even carried this precaution too 
far . 1 

He is censured for having admitted mute charac¬ 
ters into his drama. Achilles, after the death of his 
friend, and Niobe, after the destruction of her 
children, appear on the stage and remain, during 
several scenes, motionless, with their heads covered 
with a veil, and without uttering a w ord but if their 
eyes had overflown with tears, and they had poured 
forth the bitterest lamentations, could they have pro¬ 
duced an effect so terrible as this veil, this silence, 
and this abandonment to grief ? 

In some of his pieces the exposition of his subject 
has too much extent,* and in others is deficient in per¬ 
spicuity . 0 Though he frequently offends against the 

* Aristot. de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. p. 655. Diog. Laert. lib. 3. § 
56. 1 jEschyl. in Choeph. v. 655, &c. v. 900, &c. Id. in 

Eumenid. Dacier, Rem. sur la Poet. d’Aristote, p. 50. 
k Poll. lib. 4. c. 16. § 110. 1 Aristopli. in Ran.. 945. Ari*tot. 

de Poet, eap, 4. m Aristoph. in Ran. v. 942. Sehol. ibid. 
Spanh. ibid. d. 311. “ AEschvl. in Aeramem. ” Arist. in Ran. 

v. 
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rules that have been since established, he appears to 
have had a glimpse of almost all of them. 

We may say of /Esciiylus what he has himself said 
of his hero Hippomedon : 

-Before him strides 

Gigantic Terror. tow’ring to the skies. 1 ’ 

He incessantly inspires a profound and salutary terror, 
for he onlv overwhelm.- the mind with violent shocks, to 
raise it again immeuaicly by the idea which he gives 
us of its strength. His heroes prefer being crushed 
by the thunderbolt to committing an act of baseness, 
and their courage is more inflexible than the fatal law 
of necessity.—He nevertheless knew to set bounds 
to those emotions which be laboured so earnestly to 
excite, and constantly avoided polluting the stage with 
blood ; q for he wished to produce scenes that should 
be terrible, but not horrible. 

He rarely causes tears to flow,' or excites pity, 
either because Nature had refused him that gentle 
sensibility which pants to communicate itself to others; 
or rather, perhaps, because he feared to render his au¬ 
ditors effeminate. He has never exhibited on the stage 
a Phaedra or a Sthenobcea, nor ever painted thedelici 
ous joys or wild furies of love.* He beheld in the 
different transports of that passion only weakness or 
guilt, of pernicious tendency to morals, and he wished' 

*■ Sept, contr. Theb. v. 506. * Aristoph. in Ran. v. 1064. 

I’hilostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 6. cap. U. page244. r Vit. AJschyl. 
* Aristoph. in Rhan. v. 1075. 
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that nothing might diminish our esteem for those 
whose fate we are compelled to lament. 

Let us continue to follow the immense strides he 
has made in the dramatic career, and examine the 
manner in which he has acquitted himself in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of tragedy, that is to say in the fable, 
manners, sentiments, diction, decoration, and music . 4 

His plots are extremely simple : he disregarded or 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the art of avoiding 
improbabilities,” complicating and developing an ac¬ 
tion, closely connecting its different parts, and hasten¬ 
ing or retarding it by discoveries, and other unforeseen 
accidents/ He sometimes only interests us by the 
recital of facts, and the vivacity of the dialogue ; y and 
at other times by the vigour of his style, and the terror 
of his scenes/ He appears to have considered the 
unity of action and the time as essential, but that of 
place as less necessary/ 

The chorus with him is no longer confined to 
chanting certain odes or songs, but makes a part of 
the whole. It is the comforter of the wretched, the 
councellor of kings, the terror of tyrants, and the con¬ 
fidant of all. Sometimes it participates in the action 
during its whole continuance/ This is what the suc¬ 
cessors of /Eschylus ought more frequently to have 
practised, and what he has not always practised 
himself. 

t Aristot. de Poet. c. C. t. ii. p. 656. “ Dion. Chrys. Orat. 

52. p. 649. jEsehyl. in Agam. * Vit. yEschyl. »j&schyl. 
in Sept, contr. Theb. ' Id. in Suppl, et Eumen. * Id. in 
Eumen. k Id. in Suppl. et Eumen. 
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The character and manners of his personages are 
suitable, and rarely fail in consistency, lie usually 
chooses his models from the heroic times, and sustains 
his characters at the elevation to which Homer had 
raised his heroes.® lie delights in exhibiting vigorous 
and free minds, superior to fear, devoted to their coun¬ 
try , animated by an insatiable thirst of glory and of 
combats, more no hie than those of the present age, 
and such as lie wished to form for the defence of 
Greece fo- ’ e wr in the time of the Persian war. 

As lie inclines more to excite terror than pity, far 
from endeavouring to soften the harsh features of cer¬ 
tain characters, he seeks only to render them more 
ferocious but without injury to the theatrical interest. 
CiytemnesOa, after having murdered her husband, 
relates the atrocious deed with hitter derision, and the 
intrepidity of remorseless viilany. Her crime would 
be horrible, if it were not an act of justice in her eyes, 
if it were not decreed by Fate, and if it were not re¬ 
quisite, according to the received principals of the 
heroic ages, that blood unjustly shed should be washed 
away by blood. c Clyteinnestra lets us see her jealousy 
uf Cassandra, and her love for /Kgisthus. ; f but motives 
so feeble did not guide her hand. Nature and the 
gods'* have compelled her to take vengeance; and thus 
she addresses the chorus of Argives : 

I tell thee, my firm aoul disdains to fear. 

Be thou dispos’d t’ applaud, or censure me, 

c Dion. Chrys. Orat. 52. p. 542. 4 iEschyl. in Prom.v. 178.. 

Aristoph. in. Ran. v. 1046. 1073. * yEschyl. in Again, v. 1571. 

Id. ibid. v. 1445. « Id. ibid. v. 1494. 
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I reck it not: there Agamemnon lies ; 

My husband, slaughter’d by this hand: I dare 
Avow his death, and justify the deed. 11 

-1 struck him twice, and twice 

He groan’d, then died. A third time, as he lay, 

1 gored him with a wound, a grateful present 
To the stern god, that in the realms below 
Reigns o’er the dead : there let him take his seat. 

He lay; and spouting from his wound a stream 
Of blood, bedew’d me with these crimson dsops. 

1 glory in them like the genial earth. 

When the warm show’rs of heav’n descend, and wake 
The flow’rets to unfold their vermeil leaves.' 1 
—For Iphigenia, my lamented c hild. 

Whom he unjustly slew, he justly died. 

—Thou say’st, and say’st aloud 1 did this deed : 

Say not that I, that Agamemnon’s wife 
Did it. The Fury fatal to this house, 

Tn vengeance for Thyestes’ horrid feast. 

Assum’d this form, and, with her ancient rage. 

Hath for the children sacrificed the man. k 

l’oTI Kh ■ 


This idea will become more manifest from the 
following reflection. Among the disorders and myste¬ 
ries of nature, none made a more forcible impression 
on ALschylus than the strange destiny of the human 
race : with respect to man, the crimes he commits, 
and the woes of which he is the victim; and with 
regard to the powers above him, celestial vengeance 
and blind fatalityby the former of which mortals are 
pursued when guilty, and by the latter impelled when 

" AEschyl. in Again, v. 1411. 1 Id. ibid. v. 1398. * Id. 

ibid. v. 1506. 1 Id. in Prom. v. 106 et 513. 
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unfortunate. Such is the doctrine which he had de¬ 
rived from his intercourse with the sages,*’' v,>iich lie 
has inculcated in almost all his drama.-, aim which, 
holding the mimk ot the audience in continue’ error, 
incessantly exhorted them not to draw on mem the 
anger of the gods, and to submit to tin- s .eyes of 
fate.” Hence the sovereign contempt whit h ... .estihes 
for the illusive goods by whichwe.au dazzled, and that 
force of eloquence with which he pourtrays the mis¬ 
chiefs of Fortune. Cassandra exclaims with indig¬ 
nation : 

This is the state ot man : in prosperous fortune, 

A shadow, passing light, throws to the ground 
Joy's baseless fabric, in adversity, 

< 01111 - .Malice with a spoilt, nmisteiR'd in gait. 

Am; wipes earn beauteous fhar.ufjr away; 

Mori; than the first tills melts my soul to pity.*’* 

Potter. 

In his time no other style was known for heroic 
composition but that of the. epopoe'ia and that of the 
dithyramhic. As they suited tlie elevation of his ideas 
and sentiments, Aeschylus, witliout enfeebling then: 
transferred them to tragedy. — Hurried away by an 
enthusiasm which he was unable to govern, lie lavishes 
epithets, metaphors, every figurative expression of the 
emotions of the soul, and whatever may give weight, 

“ Eurip. in Ate. v, 962, • ^Eschyl. in Pees. v. <?<)'} • Id. 

in Agam. v. 1335. * The French reads, “ Oh human gran¬ 

deur ! brilliant and vain image, which a shadow may obscure, a 
drop of water efface ! The prosperity of man more excites my 
pity than his misfortunes.” 


VOL. V. 
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strength, and magnificence, to language, 1 ’ or animate 
and render it impassioned. Beneath his vigorous 
pencil, narrative, sentiments, and maxims, are chang¬ 
ed into image», which are striking for their beauty or 
then singularity. In that tragedy ,' 1 which may with 
propriety be called the offspring of Mars/ the soldier 
who had been sent by Eteocles to reconnoitre the 
army of the Argives, thus addresses his sovereign : 

“ Illustrious; kin" of Thebes, I bring thee tidings 
()f firm assurance from the foe > these eyes 
Beheld each circumstance. Seven valiant chiefs 
Slew on the black-orb'd shield the victim bull. 

And dipping in the gore their furious hands, 

In solemn oath attest the god of war, 

Bcliona, and the carnage-loving power 
Of Terror, sworn from their firm base to rend 
These walls, and lay their ramparts in the dust ; 

Or, dying, with their warm blood steep this earth ”■ 

1*0 I'TICIl. 

He says of a man of consummate prudence 
“ He traps those sage and generous resolutions which 
spring in the deep furrows of his soul:” 1 * and else¬ 
where ; “ The intelligence by which I am animated 
has descended from heaven to earth, and cries to 
me incessantly: Bestow but a slight regard on what 

p Vit. ASschyl. Dionys. Ilalie. de Prise, Script, cap. 2. t. v. 
p, 423. Phrynic. ap. Phot. p. 327. Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 280. 
’ Sept, contr. Thcb. ’ Aristoph. in Ran. v. 1053. Plut. in 
Sympos. lib. 7, cap. lo, t. ii. p. 715- ’ /Eschyl. Sept, contr. 

Thcb. Long, de Subl. cap. 15. ! Id. ibid. v. 599. * The 

Scholiast, observes, that Plato has used the same expression in 
a passage in his Republic. 
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is mortal.”* He thus warns a free people early to 
watch over the conduct of a citizen dangerous from 
his abilities and his riches : “ Beware how you nurse 
up a young lion, how you caress him while he yet 
fears you, or how you resist him when he is grown a 
stranger to fear.’* 

Yet these shining passages arc accompanied, in 
some of ids works, by an obscurity which arises not 
only from his extreme conciseness and tiie boldness 
of his figures, but also from new words 1 with which 
he affected to enrich or invigorate hi.? stylo. /Eschylus 
conceived that his heroes ought not to express the;: 
ideas like the crowd, and that their diction should bi- 
mo re elevated than vulgar language :* it indeed fro- 
quently rises above all known language. To give it 
vigour, words of excessive length, harshly constructed 
from the fragments of several others, arise in the 
midst of a sentence, like those proud towers, to use 
the comparison of Aristophanes,” which overlook the 
ramparts of a city. 

The eloquence of Atschylus was too nervous to 
submit to the refinement of elegance, harmony, and 
correctness;and his flights too daring to expose him 
to frequent extravagance and failures, ilis style i-, 
in general noble and sublime, in certain parts grand 
to excess, and pompous to inflation ; c but sometimes 

" iEsehyl. in Niob. ap. ./Eschyl. Fragm. p, (M l. * Aristopli. 
in Ran. v. 1478. J Dionys. Halic. de Prise. .Script, e. 2. t. v. 
p. 423. 1 Aristopli. in Ran. v. 1092. a Id. ibid. v. 103G. 

b Vit. iRschyl. Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. c. 22. t. v. 
p. 150. Longin. de Stiblim. c. 15. Schol. Aristopli. in Ran. 
v. 1295. * Quinctil. lib. 10. c, 1. p. C32. 
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degraded and disgusting by ignoble comparisons , 4 a 
puerile play on words,' and other defects which are 
common to this author with all those who possess 
more genius than taste. But notwithstanding his 
faults, he merits a distinguished rank among the most 
celebrated poets of Greece. 

It was not. sufficient that the noble and elevated 
style of tragedy should leave in the minds of the au¬ 
ditors a strong impression of grandeur : to captivate the 
multitude, it was requisite that every part of the spec¬ 
tacle should concur to produce the same effect. It was 
then the general opinion that nature, by bestowing on 
the ancient heroes a more lofty stature/ had impressed 
on their persons a majesty which procured them as 
much respect from the people as the ensigns of dignity 
by which they were attended, .'Eschylus therefore- 
raised his actors on high stilts or buskins . 6 He 
covered their features, which were frequently dis¬ 
agreeable, with a mask that concealed their irregula¬ 
rity. 1, lie clothed them in flowing and magnificent 
robes, the form of which was so decent, that the 
priests of Ceres have not blushed to adopt it.’ The 
inferior actors were also provided with masks and 
dresses suited to their parts. 

Instead of those wretched scaffolds which were 
formerly erected in haste, lie obtained a theatre 11 fur- 

* JLscliyl. in Agam. v. 530 et 875. 'Id. ibid. v. 698. 
f Philostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 2. c. 21. p. 73 ; lib. 4. c. 16. p. 152. 
Aul. Cell. lib. 3. c. 10. * Philostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 0 . c. 11. 

p. 245. Id. Vit. Soph. lib. 1. p. 492. Lucian, de Salt. § 27. t. ii. 
p. 284. Vit. JEschyl. ap. Robort. p. 11. " Horat. de Art. Poet, 
v. 278. ‘ Atheu. lib. 1. c. 18. p. 21. * Horat. ibid, v, 279. 
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niched with machines, and embellished with decora¬ 
tions.' Here the sound of the trumpet was re¬ 
verberated, incense was seen to burn on the altars, 
the shades of the dead to arise from the tomb, and 
the Furies to rush from the gulfs of Tartarus. In one 
of his pieces these infernal divinities appeared, for the 
first time, with masks of a horrid paleness, torches in 
their hands, serpents intertwined in their hairs ," 1 and 
followed by a numerous retinue of dreadful spectres. 
It is said that, at the sight of them, and the sound of 
their terrific howlmgs, terror seized on the whole 
assembly, women miscarried, and children expired 
with fear;* and that the magistrates, to prevent 
similar accidents in future, commanded that the chorus 
should consist only of fifteen actors instead of fifty/ 

The effect of c o many new objects could not but 
astonish the spectators ; nor were they less surprised 
and delighted at the intelligence displayed in the 
performance of the actors, whom JEschylus almost 
always exercised himself. He regulated their steps, 
and taught them to give additional force to the action 
by new and expressive gestures. 

He instructed them still more effectually by his 
example, as he performed with them in his pieces . 1 
Sometimes he called in the assistance of an able 
master of the choruses, named Telestes, who had 

1 Vitruv. in Praef. lib. 7. p. 124. Vit. iEschyl. up, Robort. 
P- 11. Vit, jEschyl. ap. Stanl. p. 702. “ Aristoph. in Pint, 

v. 423. Schol. ibid. Pausan. lib. J. e. 28. p. 68. * Vit 

Mschjl. « Poll, lib, 4. c. 15. § 110. * Athcn. lib. X. e. U> 

p. 21. 
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brought the art of gesture to perfection. In the re¬ 
presentation of the Seven Chiefs before Thebes, he 
performed with such truth and expression, that his 
action might have supplied the place of the words.* 1 

We have already said that /Kschylus had trans¬ 
ferred to tragedy the style of the epopoeia and the 
dithyrambic; he also applied to it the lofty modula¬ 
tions and impetuous rhythmus of certain airs, or nomi, 
calculated to excite courage ; r but he did not adopt 
those innovations which began to disfigure the ancient 
music. His choral chant is full of grandeur and de¬ 
corum ; and constantly in the diatonic genus,' u hich 
is the most simple and natural of all. 

Being falsely accused of having revealed in one 
of his dramas the Eleusinian mysteries, he with diffi¬ 
culty escaped the fury of the fanatic multitude: 4 yet 
he forgave the Athenians this injustice, because his 
life only had been in danger. But when lie saw the 
pieces of his rivals crowned in preference to his own 
—“ 1 must leave to time,” said he, “ to restore mine 
to the place they merit;”" and abandoning his coun¬ 
try, went to reside in Sicily,* where king Iliero loaded 
him with benefactions and honours. He died there 
a short time after, aged about seventy years * The 

’ Aristocl. up. Athen, ibid. p. 22. r Timarch. ap. Scliol. 
Aristoph. in Ran. v. 1315. ASschyl. in Agam. v 1162. Mem. 
tie l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. x. p. 285. * Plut. de Mus. t. ii. 

p. 1137. 1 Aristot. de Mor. lib. 3. c. 2. t. ii. p. 29. ^Elian. 

Var. Hist. lib. 5. e. 19 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 2. c. 14. p. 461. 
" Athen. lib. 8. c. 8. p. 347. 1 Plut. in Cim. t. i. p. 483. 

* The year 456 before Christ. (Marm. Oxon. epoch.60. Corsin. 
Fast. Att. t, iii. p. 119.) 
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following epitaph, which he composed himself, 5 was 
engraven on his tomb :—“ Here lies /Eschylus, the 
son of Euphorion, born in Attica. He died in the 
fertile country of Gcla. The Persians and the woods 
of Marathon will for ever attest his valour.”—At the 
time when he wrote these lines he was doubtless dis¬ 
gusted with literary fame, and knew no giory more 
illustrious than that of arms. The Athenians decreed 
honours to his memory; and authors w'ho design to 
dedicate their genius to the theatre, have more than 
once been seen to go to make libations, and recite 
their works, at his tomb/ 

I have spoken at some length on the merit of this 
poet, because almost all the novelties he introduced 
were discoveries ; and because it w’as more difficult, 
with the models which he had before his eyes, to raise 
tragedy to the elevation at which he left it, than, after 
him, to bring it to perfection. 11 

The progress of the art was extremely rapid. 
/Eschylus was born some years after Thespis had 
acted his Alcestis.* He had for contemporaries and 
competitors Choerilus, Pratinas, and Phrynicus, whose 
glory he eclipsed ; and Sophocles, who rivalled his 
own. 

Sophocles was born of a reputable family of 


’ Schol. Vit. jEschyl. Plat, de Exit. t. ii. p. 604. I’ausan. 
lib. 1. c. 14. p. 35. Athen. lib. 14. p.627. 'Vit. JEschyl. ap. 
Stanl. * Schol. Vit./Eschyl. ap. Robort. p. 11. * Thespis 

brought his Alcestis on the stage in the year 536 before Christ; 
/Eschylus was born in the year 525 before the same sera, and 
Sophocles towards the year 497. 
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Athens, in the 4th year of the “Oth Olympiad, b about 
twenty-seven years after the birth of ABsehylus, and 
fourteen before that of Euripides.® 

I shall not relate, that, alter the battle of Salamis, 
Sophoc les, placed at the head of a chorus of youths 
who chanted songs of victory around a trophy, at¬ 
tracted the attention of every eye by the beauty of his 
person, and united in his favour the suffrages of all 
who heard the music of his lyre; d that, on different 
occasions, important employments, both civil and 
military,* were confided to him; r that, at the age of 
eighty, 1 an ungrateful son having accused him ot being 
no longer capable of conducting his affairs, he made 
no other defence than by reading to the audience his 
tragedy of CEdipus at Colonus, which he had just 
finished ; that his judges, with indignation at such a 
charge, confirmed him in the possession of bis rights, 
and that all who were present conducted him home 
in triumph ; c that lie died at the age of ninety-one 
years, 1 ' after having enjoyed a glory the splendour of 
which increases from day to day. These facts, how¬ 
ever honourable, would not do him sufficient honour. 


11 Marm. Oxon. epoch. 57. Corsin. Fast. Att. tom. ii. p. 49 . 
r Vit. Sophocl Schol. Aristoph. in Ran. v. 75 Marm. Oxon. 
ibid. d .Schol, Vit. Soph. Athen. lib. 1. c. 17 . p. 20. * He 

commanded the army in conjunction with Pericles: this, how¬ 
ever, does not prove that he possessed military talent-, hut only 
that he was one of the ten generals annually appointed by lot. 
* Strab. lib. 14. p. G38. 1’lut. in Periel t. i. p 156. Cicer. de 
Offip. lib. 4. e. 40. t. iii. p. 220. ' Aristot lthet. lib 3. c. 15. 

t. iii. p. 601. g Cicer. de Senect. c. 7- t. ii. p. 301. Plut. an 
Seni. tom. ii. p. 785. Val. Max. lib. 8. c. 7. Extern. N*. 12. 
h JDiod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 22. Marm. Oxon, epoch. 65. 
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But I shall say that the mildness of his disposition, 
and the graces of his mind, acquired him a great 
number of friends, which he preserved during his 
whole life; 1 that, without pride or regret, he resisted 
the solicitations of kings who endeavoured to draw 
him to their courts; 11 that as, in the age in which 
pleasure reigns triumphant, he was sometimes led 
astray by the passion of love, 1 far from repining at old 
age, he congratulated himself on having arrived at it, 
as a slave delivered from his bonds, and no longer 
obliged to obey the caprices of a ferocious tyrant ; m 
that at the death of Euripides his rival, which hap¬ 
pened a short time before his own, he a ftpeared in 
mourning, participating in the public grief, and did 
not permit his actors, in a piece which he brought on 
the stage, to appear with crowns on their heads. 11 

He at first applied himself to lyric poetry: 0 but 
his genius soon urged him to pursue a more glorious 
track; and his first success finally confirmed him in 
his choice. He was twenty-eight years of age when 
he became a competitor with iEschylus, who was then 
in possession of the stage. p At the representation of 
the pieces, the first of the archons, who presided at 
the contest, could not draw by lot the judges who 
were to confer the crown. The spectators, divided in 

■ Schol. Vit. Soph. k Id. ibid. 1 Athen. lib. 13. p. 592 
et 603. " Plat, de Rep. lib. 1.1. ii. p, 329. Plut. t. ii. p 1094. 
Cicer. de Sencct. c. 14. t. iii. p. 309. Athen. lib. 12. c. 1. p. 510. 
Stob. semi. 6. page 78. * Thom. Mag. in Vit. Euripid 

' Suid. in XspoxA. v Marm. Oxon. epoch. 57. Corsin. Fast. 
Attic, t. ii. p. 48 ; t. iii. p. 189. 
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their opinions, made the theatre resound with their 
clamours; which continually grew more loud, when 
the ten generals of the republic, having at their head 
Cimon, who by his victories and generosity had at¬ 
tained the summit of renown and influence, ascended 
the stage, and approached the altar of Bacchus, to 
make the accustomed libations before tliev retired. 
Their presence, and the ceremony which they were 
performing, appeased the tumult ; and the archon, 
having chosen them to name the victor, made them 
take their seats, and the customary oath. The plu¬ 
rality of voices was in favour of Sophocles;" and 
/Esehylus, offended at the preference which had been 
given to his rival, retired soon after into Sicily. 

So splendid a triumph seemed for ever to ensure 
to Sophocles the sovereignty of the stage ; but it had 
been witnessed by the youth Euripides; who aspired 
to emulate it, even while he was taking lessons of 
eloquence under Prodicus, and of philosophy under 
Anaxagoras. lie was seen, therefore, at the age of 
eighteen/ to enter the theatrical career, which he and 
Sophocles ran with rival speed, like two spirited 
coursers who with equal ardour pant for the victory. 

Though Euripides possessed many pleasing quali¬ 
ties of mind, his severity in general banished from 
his air the graces of the smile, and the brilliant colours 
of joy. 5 He, as well as Pericles, had contracted this 
habit from the example of Anaxagoras, their common 

q Plut. in Cim. t. i. p. 483. r Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. lib. 15. 
c. 20. • Alex. jEtol. ap. Aul. Gell. ibid. 
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master.* Jests and pleasantries excited his indigna¬ 
tion. “ I hate,” says he in one of his pieces, “ those 
useless men who have no other merit than that of 
indulging their mirth, at the expense of the sages who 
despise them.”'' In this expression he alluded espe¬ 
cially to the authors of comedies ; who, on their side, 
endeavoured to cast an odium on his morals, as they 
did to calumniate those of the philosophers. But to 
this accusation it had been a sufficient answer to have 
observed, that Euripides was the friend of Socrates, 
who was seldom present at theatrical representations, 
except when the pieces of that poet were acted.’ 

lie had exhibited on the stage princesses polluted 
with crimes; and on these occasions had more than 
once launched forth into violent invectives against 
women in general.' Endeavours were therefore, made 
to irritate them against him.' Some maintained that 
he hated them;* but others, more intelligent, affirmed 
that he loved them with ardour .* 1 “ Euripides detests 
women,” said, one day, some person. “ Yes," replied 
Sophocles, “ but it is in his tragedies.”’ 

Various reasons induced him, towards the close 
of his life, to retire to Archclaus king of Macedon, 
who invited to his court all who had distinguished 
themselves in literature and the arts. He there found 

• Plut. in Pericl. t. i. p. 154. iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 8. c. 13. 
“ Euripid. in Melan. ap. Athen. lib. 14. p. 613. ' x /Elian. Var. 
Hist. lib. 2. c. 13. y Euripid. in Melan. ap. Barn. t.. ii. p.480. 
’ Aristoph. inThesmoph. Barn, in Vit. Euripid. N". 19. * Schol. 

Argum. in Thesmoph. p. 472. b Athen. lib. 13. c. 8. p. 603. 
* Hieron. ap. Athen. lib. 13. p. 557. Stob. serin. 6, j>. 80. 
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Zeuxis and Tirnotheus/ of whom the former had been 
the author of a revolution in painting, and the latter 
in music. He also found there the poet Agatho, his 
friend/ one of the most worthy and amiable men of 
his time/ He it was who said to Archelaus— 
"A king ought to remember three things: that he 
rules over men ; that he ought to rule them according 
to the laws ; and that he will not rule over them for 
ever .” 8 Euripides spoke his sentiments with equal 
freedom : to which he might claim a right, since he 
solicited no favour. On a certain occasion, when it 
was customary to make some little presents to the 
sovereign, as a token of attachment and respect, he 
did not appear among the crowd of flatterers and 
courtiers, who were eager to acquit themselves of this 
duty; and when Archelaus slightly noticed his neglect, 
Euripides replied, — 1 “ When the poor man gives, he 
asks. 1 ’ 1 '' 

He died some years after, aged about seventy-six.' 
The Athenians sent deputies to Macedon, to solid! 
that his body might be brought back to Athensbut 
Archelaus, who had already given public signs of his 
grief, refused to grant the request; and considered it 
as an honour to his states to preserve the remains of 
a great man. He caused a magnificent tomb to be 
erected to him, near his capital, on the banks of a 
stream, the water of which is so excellent that it in- 

“ ASlian. Var. Hist. lib. 14. c. 17. Plut. in Apophth. t. ii. 
p. 177. ‘ ASlian. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 21. 1 Aristoph. in Ran. 

r. 84 * Stob. serm. 44. p. 308. k Euripid. in Archel. ap. 

Barn. t. ii. p. 456. v. 11. • Marin. Oxen, epoch 64, 
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vites the traveller to stop,* and, consequently, contem¬ 
plate the monument which meets his eyes. At the 
same time the Athenians erected to him the cenotaph, 
on the road which leads from the city to the Piraeus . 1 
They pronounce his name with respect, and sometimes 
with transport. At Salarnis, the place of his birth, 
they were eager to show me a grotto in which it is 
pretended he composed the greater part of his pieces ; m 
in like manner, at the village of Colonus, the inhabi¬ 
tants more than once pointed out to me the house in 
w hich Sophocles had passed a part of his life . 0 

Athens lost these two celebrated poets almost at 
the same time. Scarcely had they closed their eyes, 
when Aristophanes, in a piece acted with success , 0 re¬ 
presented Bacchus, disgusted with the wretched trage¬ 
dies which were performed at his festivals, descending 
to the infernal shades to bring back Euripides. On 
his arrival he finds the court of Pluto filled with dis¬ 
sensions, the cause of which is honourable to poetry. 
Near the throne of that god are placed several other 
thrones, on which are seated those poets who had at¬ 
tained to the greatest excellence in the more noble and 
sublime kinds of poetry, p but which they are obliged 
to yield when men of superior genius appear. .Eschy- 
lus is seated on the throne of tragedy, to which Euri¬ 
pides makes claim ; and the merits of each are to be 

* Plin. lib. 31. c. 2. t. ii. p. 550. Vitruv lib. 8. c. 3, p. 163. 
Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 59. Anthol. Graec. p. 273. Suid. in 
E ugnriS. ’Pausan. lib. 1. c. 2. p. 6. Thom. Mag. Vit. Eurip. 
“ Philoch. ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 15. c. 20. " Cicer. de Fin. lib. 5. 

c. 1.1. ii. p. 197 . • Argum. Aristopli. in Ran. p. 115, 116. 

’’ Aristoph. in Ran. v. 773. 
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discussed. The latter is supported by a great number 
of persons destitute of refinement and taste, who have 
been seduced by the false ornaments of his eloquence. 
Sophorle-, declares for /Eschylus ; ready to acknow’- 
ledge him for liis master if he is victor; and, if he is 
vanquished, to dispute the crown with Euripides. The 
competitors enter the lists ; and each, armed with the 
shafts of satire, extols the merit of his own pieces, and 
depresses that of his rival's. Judgment is to be pro¬ 
nounced by Bacchus, w ho long continues undetermined, 
but at length decides in favour of yEschylus ; who, be¬ 
fore he leaves the shades, earnestly requests that, during 
his absence, Sophocles may take his place . 4 

Notwithstanding the prejudices and hatred of 
Aristophanes against Euripides, his decision, in as¬ 
signing the first place to yEschylus, the second to 
Sophocles, and the third to Euripides, was conform¬ 
able to the opinion of the greater part of the Atheni¬ 
ans. Without either assenting to or combating it, I 
shall proceed to state the changes which the two lat¬ 
ter made in the work of tire former. 

I have saitl above, that Sophocles had introduced 
a third actor in his first pieces; and I shall not insist 
on the new decorations with which he enriched the 
scene, and tire new symbols which he placed in 
the hands of sonre of his characters/ He censured in 
/Eschylus three defects ; the excessive elevation of his 
ideas,the gigantic style of his expressions, and the dif- 


11 Aristoph. in Ran. v. 1563. * Aristot, de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. 

p.655. Surd, in Xof. Schol. in Vit. Soph. 
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ficult conduct of his plots; and these faults he flat¬ 
tered himself he had avoided . 5 

If the models which the stage presents to us are 
too much elevated above us, the calamities they exhi¬ 
bit cannot excite our compassion, nor the examples 
they hold forth tend to our instruction. The heroes of 
Sophocles are at that precise distance to which our 
admiration and the interest we feel can attain. As 
they are raised above us without being at a great dis¬ 
tance from us, whatever relates to them is neither too 
foreign nor too familiar ; and as they are subject to 
weaknesses in the most dreadful reverses of fortune , 1 
the result is a sublime pathos which especially charac¬ 
terises this poet. 

He so much respected the boundaries of true 
grandeur, that, through fear of overstepping, it some¬ 
times happens that he does not even arrive at them. 
In the midst of his most rapid career, and at the mo¬ 
ment when he is about universally to communicate his 
ardent flame, he is seen to stop short, and to become 
extinct." It may be affirmed that he preferred failure 
to extravagance. 

He was not able to dwell on the weaknesses of the 
human heart, nor on ignoble crimes. He required 
minds of strength and sensibility, and therefore inte¬ 
resting ; souls which might be shaken, but not over¬ 
whelmed, nor inflated, by misfortune. 

By reducing heroism to its just standard, Sopho- 

* Plut. de Prefect. Virt. t. ii. p. 79. ‘ Dionys. Halic. ile 

Vet. Script. Sens. c. 2. t, v. p. 423. “ Lungin, tie Sublim. 

c. 33 
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cles lowered the style of tragedy, and banished those 
expressions which a wild imagination had dictated to 
iEschylus, and which diffused terror through the souls 
of the spectators. His style, like that of Homer, is 
full of strength, magnificence, sublimity, and mild¬ 
ness/' Even in depicting the most violent passions, 
he happily suits his style to the dignity of his person¬ 
ages/ 

/Eschylus painted men greater than they can be, 
Sophocles as they ought to be, and Euripides as they 
are/ The two former bad neglected passions and 
situations, which the latter thought capable of pro¬ 
ducing great effects. He sometimes represented 
princesses inflamed with love, and respiring only 
adultery and crimes and sometimes kings debased 
by calamity to such poverty as to be covered with 
rags, and solicit a wretched alms. 1 ’ These scenes, in 
which no resemblance was discernible of the manner 
of /Eschylus 01 Sophones, at first disgusted the spec¬ 
tators. It was said, that under no pretext ought the 
character and rank of the heroes of the stage to be so 
degraded ; that it was highly reprehensible to pourtray 
with so much art images so shameful, and dangerous 
to supply vice with the authority of great exam¬ 
ples/ 

But these were no longer the times in which the 

1 Dion. Chrysost. Orat. 52. p. 552. Quintil. lib. 10. 
cap. 1. p. 682. Schol. Vit. Sophocl. y Dionys. Halic. 

de Vet. Script. Cens. cap. 2. tom. ▼. page 423. 1 Aristot. 

de Poet. cap. 25. tom. ii. page 673. * Aristoph. in Ran. 

v. 874 et 1075. b Jd. in Nub. v. 919. Schol. ibid. Id. in 
Ran. v. 866 et 1095. Schol. ibid. Id. in Archarn. v. 411. 
Schol. ibid. c Aristoph, in Ran. v. 1082. 
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laws of Greece inflicted a punishment on those artists 
who did not treat their subject with a certain decency/ 
The minds of men became enervated, and the bounda¬ 
ries of propriety were enlarged from day to day. The 
greater part of the Athenians were less offended at 
the attacks which the pieces of Euripides made on re¬ 
ceived ideas, than hurried away by the sentiments with 
which he had animated them ; for this poet, capable 
of managing at pleasure all the passions of the soul, 
is especially admirable when he paints the furies of 
love, or excites the emotions of pity :* then, surpassing 
himself, he sometimes attains the sublime, for which he 
seems not to have been intended by nature/ The 
Athenians compassionated the fate of the guilty Phas- 
dra, and wept over the sufferings of the unhappy Tele- 
phus; and their tears were a sufficient vindication of 
the author. 

While he was accused of enervating tragedy, he 
had proposed to render it the school of wisdom.—In 
his writings are found the systems of Anaxagoras, his 
master, on the origin of being ; 8 and the precepts of 
that morality of which Socrates, his friend, was then 
investigating the principles. But as the Athenians 
bad acquired a taste for the artificial eloquence in 
which Prodicus had given him lessons, he principally 
directed his attention to delight their ears: and thus 

* iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 4 . c. 4. * Quintil. lib. 10. e. 1 

P-638. Diog. LaSrt. lib. 4 . § 86. 'Lougin. de Sublim. c I ft 
et 39. * Walck. Diatrib. in Eurip, c. 4 et 5. 

VOL. v. 
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the doctrines of philosophy and the ornaments of 
rhetoric were introduced into tragedy ; and this inno¬ 
vation still more distinguished Euripides from the 
writers by whom he had been preceded. 

In the pieces of yEschylus and Sophocles, the 
passions, eager to arrive at their goal, deal not in 
maxims and reflexions, which would retard their pro¬ 
gress. It is especially observable of the latter of these 
authors, that, as he presses rapidly forwards, he fre¬ 
quently, almost without seeming to intend it, paints a 
character at a single stroke, and displays the secret 
sentiments of the personages he exhibits on the stage. 
Thus, in his Antigone, a word which falls, as it were 
by accident, from that princess, discovers her love for 
the son of Creon. h 

Euripides multiplied sentences and reflexions/ 
He made it a pleasure or a duty to display his know¬ 
ledge, and frequently indulged in rhetorical forms of 
expression . 11 Hence the different judgments that have 
been passed on this writer, and the different points of 
view in which he may be considered.-—As u philoso¬ 
pher he had a great number of partizans. The dis¬ 
ciples of Anaxagoras and those of Socrates, after the 
example of their masters, congratulated themselves on 
seeing their doctrines applauded in the theatre; and 
though they did not pardon their new interpreter for 
having admitted some expressions too favourable to 
despotism, they 1 declared openly for a writer who 

" Sophocl. in Antig. v. 578. 1 Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 632; 

Dion. Chrysost. orat. 52. p. 553. k Diony*. Halle, de Vet. 
Script.. Ceos. t. v. p. 423. 1 Plat, de Rep. lib. 8. t. ii. p. 568. 
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inspired the love of moral duties and of virtue; and 
who, extending his views still further, loudly pro¬ 
claimed that the gods ought not to be accused of so 
many shameful passions, but those men only by whom 
they were attributed to them ; m and as he forcibly in¬ 
sisted on the important doctrines of morality, he was 
placed among the number of' the sages,” and will for 
ever be regarded as the philosopher of the stage." 

His eloquence, wi ich sometimes degenerates into 
a redundant profusion of words/ has not rendered 
him less celebrated among orators in general, and 
those of the bar in particular. He persuades by the 
warmth of his sentiments, and convinces by the 
address with which he introduces his answers and 
ieplies. q 

The beauties which the philosophers and orators 
admire in his writings are absolute faults in the eyes 
of his censurers. They maintain that such a number 
of rhetorical phrases, so many maxims and reflexions, 
learned digressions, and idle disputes/ diminish the 
interest, and reduce Euripides, in this respect, much 
below Sophocles, who has said nothing which has not 
its utility.’ 


m Euripid. in Ion. v. 442; in Hercul. Fur. v. 1341. * JEs- 

chin. in Tim. p. 283. Oracul. Delph. ap. Schol. Aristoph. in 
Nub. v. 144. 0 Vitruv. in Prsef. lib. 8. Athen. lib. 4. c. 15. 

р. 158; lib. IS. c. 1. p. 561. Sext. Empir. adv. Gramm. Ho. 1. 

с. 13. p. 279. * Aristoph. in Ran. v. 1101. Plut. de Audit, 

t. ii. p. 45. q Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 632. Dion. Chrysost. 
Orat. 52. p. 561. 'Quintil. ibid. Aristoph. in Ran. v. 787. 
975, 1101. • Dionys. Halic. de Vet. Script. Cens. tom v 

p. 423. 
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/Eschylus had preserved in his style the bold figures 
of the dithyrambic, and Sophocles the magnificence 
of the epic poemEuripides fixed the language of 
tragedy; he retained scarcely any expressions that are 
especially appropriated to poetry ; 1 but he so judi¬ 
ciously selected and employed those of ordinary lan¬ 
guage, that, under their happy combination, the fee¬ 
bleness of the thought seemed to disappear, and the 
most common word to become ennobled." Such is 
the magic of that enchanting style, which, preserving 
a just medium between meanness and inflation, is 
almost always elegant, clear, harmonious, flowing, and 
so flexible, that it seems to adapt itself without effort 
to every feeling of the soul/ 

It was nevertheless with the greatest labour that 
he wrote verses so easy and natural. Like Plato, 
Zeuxis, and all those who have aspired to attain to 
perfection, he examined his works with the severity of 
a rival, and solicitously amended them with the ten¬ 
derness of a father/ He once said that three of his 
verses had cost him the labour of three days.— 
“ I could have written a hundred in that time,” said 
a contemporary poet of ordinary abilities. “ I believe 
it,” replied Euripides, “ but they would have lived 
only three days.”* 


t Walck. Diatrib. in Eurip. c. 9. p. 9<ff ” Aristot. Rhet. 
lib. 3. cap. 2 t. ii. p. 585. Longin. de Sublim. cap. 39. p. 317. 
*Dionys. Halic de Comp. Verb. c. 33. t. v. p. 173. Id. de 
Vet. Script. Cens. t. v. p, 423. ’ Longin. de Sublim. c. 15. 

p. 108. Dion. Cbrysost. Orat. 52. p. 551. * Val. Max. lib.S. 

c 7- Extern. No. 1. 
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Sophocles admitted into his choruses the Phrygian 
harmony,* the object of vvhich is to moderate and at¬ 
temper the passions, and which is adapted to the 
worship of the gods. b Euripides, who favoured the 
innovations made by Timotheus in the ancient music , 1 
employed all the modes, and especially those, the 
sweetness and sottness of which accorded with the 
genius of his poetry. The audience were astonished 
to hear in the theat-e effeminate tones, and some¬ 
times divisions on a single syllable/ The author was 
quickly represented as a feeble artist, who, incapable 
of raising himself to the sublimity of tragedy, had 
depressed tragedy to the level of his own inferior 
abilities; and, by consequence, had deprived all its 
parts of that weight and gravity which is essential to 
them ;* and by adapting airs without dignity to words 
destitute of elevation, endeavoured to substitute orna¬ 
ment for beauty, and artifice for strength. “ Let 
Euripides sing,” says Aristophanes: “ let him take a 
lyre, or rather a pair of shells,' for that is the only 
accompaniment his verses can bear.” 

At present no one would venture a similar criti¬ 
cism ; but, in the time of Aristophanes, many per¬ 
sons, accustomed from their infancy to the lofty and 
majestic style of the ancient tragedy, feared to yield to 
the impression of the novel sounds they heard. The 
Graces have at length relaxed the severity of the 

* Aristox. ap. Schol. in Vit. Soph. 11 Plat, ile Rep. lib. 8. 
t. ii. p. 399. e Plut. an Seni, &d. t. ii. p. 795. a Aristoph. 
In Ran. v. 1336, 1349, et 1390. * Id. ibid. p. 971. ' Id 

ibid. v. 1340. Didym. ap. Athen. lib. 14. c. 4. p. fi. 
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rules, and but a short time has been requisite to obtain 
them this triumph. 

With respect to the conduct of the pieces, the 
superior excellence of Sophocles is generally acknow¬ 
ledged ; it may even be demonstrated, that almost 
all the laws of tragedy have been formed from his 
dramas : but as in point of taste the analysis of a good 
work is almost always a bad one, because the true and 
regular beauties in it loose a part of their value, it 
will suffice to say, in general, that this writer has 
avoided the essential faults which are objected to his 
rival. 

Euripides rarely succeeded in the disposition of 
his subjects;® sometimes he offends against proba¬ 
bility, sometimes the incidents are forced, and some¬ 
times the action wants unity; almost always the 
complications and developements of his plots are in 
some respect imperfect; and his choruses have fre¬ 
quently only an indirect relation to the action. h 

He invented the method of explaining his subject 
in a prologue, or long preface, almost entirely detached 
from the piece, in which usually one of the persons of 
the drama' comes forward, and frigidly details all the 
events antecedent or relative to the action, gives his 
owm genealogy, or that of one of the principal charac¬ 
ters , 11 informs us of the occasion of his descent from 

* Aristot. de Poet. cap. 13. t. ii. p. 662. Remarq. de Dacier, 
p. 107. h Aristot. ibid. cap. 18. t. ii. p. 666. Dacier, ibid, 
p. 315. 1 Aristoph. in Ran, v. 977. Corneille, l cr Disconrs 
sur 1c I’oeme Dramat. p. 25. k Eurinid. in Hercul. Pur.: in 
J’hceuiss .; in Elcctr. &c. 
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heaven, if he is a deity, or who has called him forth 
from the tomb, if a mortal; and announces himself to 
the spectators by declaring his name.—I am the god¬ 
dess Venus.'—I am Mercury, son of Maia. m —I am 
Polydorus, son of Hecuba."—I am Jocasta."—I am 
Andromache. p —Iphigenia, appearing alone on the 
stage, thus begins her soliloquy : q 

To Pisa, by the fleetest coursers borne. 

Comes Pelops, son of Tantalus, and weds 
The virgin daughter of CEnomaus : 

From her sprung Atreus; Menelaus from him 
And Agamemnon; I from him derive 
My birth; his Iphigenia, by his queen 
Daughter of Tyndarus.* 

PorxBH. 


After this genealogy, which lias been happily 
parodied by Aristophanes in one of his comedies/ the 
princess continues to tell herself that her father caused 
her to be brought to Aulis, under pretext of mar¬ 
rying her to Achilles, but in reality to sacrifice her to 
Diana; and that this goddess, having put a hind in 
her place at the altar, conveyed her away into Tauris, 
where reigned a king named Thoas, a name he had 
received on account of his speed, which might be 

1 Euripid. in Hippol. “ Id. in Ion. " Id. in Hecub. 

* Id, in Phceniss. p Id. in Androm. q Id. in Iphig. in Taur. 

* Father Brurooy, who endeavours to paliiate the defects of the 
ancients, begins this scene by these words, winch are not in 
Euripides: “ Ah! wretched Iphigenia! must thy misfortunes 
he ever present to thy remembrance ? ” ’ Aristoph. in Acharn. 
v. 47. * 
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compared to the flight of birds.* After recounting 
some other circumstances, she concludes by relating 
a dream by which she had been terrified, and which 
she interprets to presage the death of Orestes, her 
brother. 

In the pieces of j®schylus and Sophocles a happy 
artifice elucidated the subject from the earliest scenes, 
Euripides himself seems to have stolen their secret in 
his Medea, and his Iphigenia in Aulis. Yet though 
his manner in general is destitute of art, it is not con¬ 
demned by critics of great abilities.* What is more 
strange is, that, in some of his prologues, as if to 
weaken the interest which he wished to inspire, he 
previously informs us of the greater part of those 
events by which he should excite our surprise . 1 We 
likewise find him making slaves discourse like philo¬ 
sophers, u and kings like slaves.* Sometimes, to please 
the people, he makes long digressions, of which his 
piece of The Suppliants affords a remarkable ex¬ 
ample. 

Theseus has assembled the Athenian army, and 
is waiting for the final resolution of Creon, king of 
Thebes, before he marches against that prince.—At 
this moment the herald of Creon arrives, and demands 
to speak to the king of Athens. “ You will seek him 

* Euripides derives the name of Thoas from the Greek word 
©oowhich signifies swift of foot. Though this etymology 
were as just as it is false, it must still appear very strange to 
meet with it here. * Aristot. Rhet. lib. 3. c. 14. t. ii. p. 600. 
‘ Euripid. in Hecub. j in Hippol. “ Aristoph. in Ran. v. 980. 
Schol. ibid, in Acharn. ▼. 395 et 400. Schol. ibid Orig. Cels. 
* lib. 7. p 356. * Euripid. in Alcest. v. 675, &c. 
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in vain,” says Theseus; “ this is a free city, and the 
sovereign power'is in the hands of all the citizens.” 
At these words the herald declaims seventeen verses 
against the democratical form of government . 5 The¬ 
seus grows impatient, treats him as a prolix ha- 
ranguer, and employs seven-and twenty lines to depict 
the inconveniences of the kingly power. After this 
misplaced dispute, the herald acquits himself of his 
commission. It seems that Euripides chose rather 
to give the reins to his genius than to restrain it b> 
the rules of propiiety; and that he was more atten¬ 
tive to the interest of philosophy than to that of hi - 
subject. 

In the following chapter I shall remark otlu i 
faults, some of which are common to him with So 
phocles; but as *hey have not obscured the glory of 
either, we ought hence to conclude that the beauties 
which adorn their works were of a superior order. 
It must also be added in favour of Euripides, that the 
greater part of his pieces, having a calamitous catas¬ 
trophe, produced the most striking effect, and caused 
him to be considered as the most tragic of all dramatic 
poets/ 

The theatre presented an abundant harvest ot 
laurels to the poets whose abilities it called from ob¬ 
scurity. From Atschylus to the present time, in the 
space of about a century and a half, a number of 
authors have eagerly laboured to smooth or embellish 
the track which genius had recently opened. I shall 

5 Eu-ripid. in Suppl. v. 409. ' Ariitot. de Poet, cap 13. 

ii. p. 662. 
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leave to their productions to make them known to 
posterity, and only mention some of those whose suc¬ 
cess or vain attempts may throw a light on the history 
of the art, or afford instruction to those by whom it is 
cultivated. 

Phrynichus, the disciple of Thespis, and rival of 
AEschylus, introduced women’s parts on the stage.* 
When Themistocles was appointed by his tribe to 
contribute to the representations of the festivals, 
Phrynichus presented one of his pieces, which ob¬ 
tained the prize, and the name of the poet was asso¬ 
ciated on the marble with that of the conqueror of 
the Persians. 1 * His tragedy, which was entitled The 
Taking of Miletus, had a strange success. The spec¬ 
tators melted into tears, and condemned the author to 
a fine ot a thousand drachmas,* for having painted in 
too lively colours calamities which the Athenians were 
unable to prevent.* 

Ion was so pleased and elated at one of his pieces 
having obtained the crown, that he made a present to 
each of the inhabitants of Athens of one of those 
beautiful earthen vases which are fabricated in the 
isle of Chios his native country . 4 As a writer he may 
be censured for having committed no fault: his works 
are so carefully finished, that the most rigid eye cannot 
discover a blemish. Yet all that he has written is 
not worth the CEdipus of Sophocles ; because with his 

♦ 

• Suid. in b Plut. in Then*, t. i. p. 114. * Nine 

hundred livres. (37i. 10*.) « Herodot. lib. 6. c. 21. Corsin. 

Fast. Attic, t. iii. p. 172. d Athen. lib. 1. c. 3 . p. S. 
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utmost effort, he only attained to the perfection of 
mediocrity* 

Agatho, the freind of Socrates and Euripides, first 
hasarded invented subjects/ His comedies are written 
with elegance, and his tragedies with the same profu¬ 
sion of antitheses and symmetrical ornaments as the 
discourses of the rhetorician Gorgias.® 

Philocles composed a great number of pieces which 
are only remarkable for a bitterness of style, that ac¬ 
quired him the surname of The Rile* This writer, 
though of very ordinary abilities, gained the prize from 
Sophocles, in a competition in which the latter present¬ 
ed his CEdipus, one of his best pieces, and perhaps 
the masterpiece of the Grecian theatre.* The timt 
will no doubt arrive when, from respect to Sophocles, 
we shall not dare to say that he was superior to 
Philocles/ 

Astydamas, the nephew of this Philocles, was still 
more fertile than his uncle, and gained the prize fifteen 
times . 1 His son, of the same name, has, in my time, 
brought several pieces on the stage. He has for com¬ 
petitors, Asclepiades, Aphareus, the adopted son of 
Isocrates, Theodectes, and several others, who would 
be admired had they not succeeded writers so truly 
admirable. 

I had forgotten Dionysius the Elder, king of 

* Longia. de Sublim. cap. 33. p. 187. f Aristot. de Poet 
cap, 9. t. ii. p. 659. * iElian. lib. 14. cap. 13. Philostr. Vit 

Soph. lib. 1. p. 493. Athen. lib. 5. p. 187. h Suid. in ox*- 
1 Diceearch. i» Arguja. QKdip. k Aristid, Orat. a iii. p- 488. 
1 Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 870. Suid. in A rrvS. 
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Syracuse. He was aided in the composition of his 
tragedies by some men of genius, and was indebted to 
their assistance for the victory he obtained in this 
species of literature. 11 ’ Fond to intoxication of his 
productions, he solicited the approbation of every per¬ 
son at his court with the meanness and cruelty of a 
tyrant. He one day requested Philoxenus to correct 
a piece which he had just finished. The poet made 
one general erasure from the beginning to the end, for 
which he was sent to the quarries.” The next day 
Dionysius liberated him from his confinement, admit¬ 
ted him to his table; and, toward the end of the en¬ 
tertainment, reciting some of his verses, asked him 
what he thought of them: the poet made him no re¬ 
ply, but, turning to the attendants, bid them take him 
back to the quarries . 0 

iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are, and ever 
will be, placed at the head of those who have render¬ 
ed the stage illustrious. p Whence is it, then, that 
notwithstanding the great number of peices they pre¬ 
sented in the theatrical competitions,* the first obtained 
the crownonly thirteen times/ the second but eighteen/ 
and the last onlyfive times?* Because the multitude 
decided the victory; but the public has since assigned 
to these poets the rank they merited. The multitude 

* Plut. in X. Rhct. t. ii. p. 833. " Id.' de Fort. Alex. t. ii. 

p. 334. • Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 331. p Plut. in X. Rhet. 

t. ii. p. 841. Aristid. Orat. t. iii. p. 703. Quintil. lib. 10, c. X. 
p. 682. Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3. c. 7• t. i. p. 286. * See note 

IX. at the end of the volume. * Anonym, in Vit. ^Eschyl. 
r Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 222. * Suid. in Evpiifii. Var. ap. Aul- 

Gell. lib. 17- c. 4. 
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had patrons whose passions it espoused, and favourites 
whose interest it supported. Hence so many intrigues 
and enmities which broke forth in acts of violence and 
injustice in the moment of decision. On the other 
hand, the public, that is to say, the most intelligent 
part of the people, sometimes suffered itself to be daz¬ 
zled by slight beauties scattered through works that do 
not rise above mediocrity ; but it was not long before 
it restored men of real genius to the station they merit¬ 
ed, when convinced of their superiority by the vain at¬ 
tempts of their rivals and successors. 

Though comedy had the same origin with tragedy 
its history, less known, points out to us revolutions of 
the circumstances of which we are ignorant, and im¬ 
provements of which we no longer know the authors. 

Invented towards the fifteenth Olympiad,* and 
adapted to the rude manners of the rustics, Comedy 
ventured not to approach the capital; and if by chance 
some companies of actors, who were unconnected with 
any others, found their way into the city, and perform¬ 
ed their indecent farces, they were less authorised than 
tolerated by the government.* It was not till after a 
long infancy that this species of drama began sudden¬ 
ly to make a rapid improvement in Sicily. 1 * Instead 
of a succession of scenes without connection or tenden¬ 
cy, the philosopher Epicharmus introduced an action, 
all the parts of which had a dependence on each other; 

* About the year 580 before Christ. t Aristot. de Poet, 
c. 3. t. ii. p. 654.. Dioroed. de Orat. lib. 3. p. 485. * Aristot. 

ibid. c. 6. Horat. lib. 2. epist. 1. v. 58. 
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and conducted his subject, without wandering trom it, 
through a just extent, to a determinate end. His 
pieces, subjected to the same laws as tragedy, were 
known in Greece, where they were considered as mo ¬ 
dels;' and Comedy soon shared with her rival the 
suffrages of the public, and the homage due to genius. 
The Athenians, especially, received her with the same 
transports as they would have testified at the news of 
a victory. Many of their poets exercised their genius 
in this novel species of composition ; and their names 
adorn the numerous list, of writers who have been dis¬ 
tinguished in comedy from Epicharmus to the present 
time. Such were, "among the more ancient, Magnes, 
Cratinus, Crates, Pherecrates, Eupolis, and Aristo¬ 
phanes, who died about thirty years before my ar¬ 
rival in Greece. They all flourished in the age of 
Pericles. 

Some keenly satirical pleasantries at first procured 
to Magnes the most brilliant success. He afterwards 
became more discreet and moderate, and his pieces 
were condemned/. 

Cratinus succeeded less in the disposition of the 
fable, than the pourtraying of vices. With the severity 
of Archilochus, and the energy of .dEschylus, he at¬ 
tacked individuals, without moderation and without 

pity/ 

Crates was distinguished by the liveliness of his 

* Plat iu Theaet, t. !. p. 152. »Afistoph. in Equit. v. 522. 

» Plut. in Argum. Aristoph. p. xi. Scbol. de Comosd. ibid. p. xii. 
et in Equit. v, 534. 
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sallies,* and Pherecrates by the artifice of his/—Both 
were happy in invention, and abstained from personali¬ 
ties.' 

Eupolis returned to the manner of Cratinus, but 
he possessed more elevation and amenity than that 
water. Aristophanes, with less gall than Cratinus 
and fewer graces than Eupolis, frequently tempered 
the bitterness of the former with the elegance of the 
latter/ 

If we refer to the titles of the pieces whicli have 
come down to us from the time of these authors, we 
shall find it difficult to conceive what idea they enter¬ 
tained of comedy. The following are some of them ; 
Prometheus,' Triptolemus/ Bacchus, 8 the Bacchantes, 1 ’ 
the Fictitious Hercules, 1 the Marriage of Hebe, k the 
Danaides, 1 Niobe,"’ Amphiaraus," the Shipwreck of 
Ulysses, 0 the Golden Age, p the Wild Men/ Heaven,’ 
the Seasons,* the Earth and Sea,* the Storks,” the 
Birds, the Bees, the Frogs, the Clouds,* the She- 
Goats, T the Laws,* the Painters,* the Pythagoreans/ 

* Schol. Aristoph. Comoed. p. xii. b Athen. lib. 6. p. 268. 
1 Aristot. de Poet. cap. 5. p. 654. Argum. Aristoph. p. xii. 
' Platonius in Argum. Aristoph. p. xi. * Epicharm. ap. Athen. 
lib. 3. p 86. * Pherecr. ibid. lib. 2. p. 67. 8 Aristom. ibid, 

lib. 14. p. 658. 11 Epicharm. ibid. lib. 3. p. 106. < Pherccr. 

ap. Athen. lib. 3. page 122. * Epicharm. ibid, page 85, Ac. 

1 Aristoph. ibid, lib, 2. p. 57, &c. B Id. ibid. lib. 7. p. 301. 
•Id. ibid. lib. 4. p. 158. » “Epicharm. ibid. lib. 14. p. 619. 

r Eupol. ibid. lib. 9. p. 375. , Pherecr. ap. Athen. lib. 5. p. 218. 

r Amphis. ibid. lib. S. p. 100. ‘ Cratin. ibid. lib. 9. p. 3/4. 

Aristoph. ibid. lib. 14. p. 653. * Epicharm. ibid. lib. 3. p. 120 

“ Aristoph. ibid, lib, 9. p. 368. 1 Aristoph. ibid. 1 Eupol. 

ap. Athen. lib. 3. p. 94. * Cratin ibid. lib. 11. p. 496. 

* Pherecr. ibid. lib. 9. p. 395. • Aristoph. ibid. lib. 4. p. 161. 
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the DeserteiV the Friends/ the Flatterers, me juucuu- 
nate. f 

They treated the same subjects with the tragic 
writers, though they exhibited them in different co¬ 
lours. The Niobe of Euripides drew tears from the 
spectators, and that of Aristophanes excited their 
laughter. The gods and heroes were travestied, and 
the ridiculous was produced by the contrast between 
their disguise and their dignity. Different pieces bore 
the names of Bacchus and Hercules, and, by parody ¬ 
ing their characters, exposed to the laughter of the 
populace the excessive poltroonery of the former, and 
the enormous voracity of the latter ;* to assuage whose 
hunger, Epicharmus particularly describes, and repre¬ 
sents as served up to him, all the different species o^ 
fish and shell-fish known in his time. h 

The same turn of pleasantry, obtains in the alle¬ 
gorical subjects, such as the Golden Age, the advan¬ 
tages of which are extolled.* In that happy age, said 
some, there was no need for slaves or workmen ; 
the rivers rolled a delicious and nourishing liquid, 
torrents of wine fell from heaven in the form of rain ■ 
and man, seated beneath trees loaded with fruits, be¬ 
held birds ready dressed and seasoned flying around 
him, and requesting him to feast on them.* That 


* Pherecr. ap, Athen. lib. 3. p. 90. 4 Eupol. ibid. lib. 6. p. 266. 
•Id. ibid. lib. 7- p. 358. s Cratin. ibid. lib. 14. p. 638. 
* Aristopb. in Pac. v 740. Sihol. ibid. h Epicharm. in Nupt. 
Heb. ap. Athen. lib. 3. p. 85 ; lib. 7- P- 313., 318, &c. 1 Cra¬ 

tin. ap. Athen. lib. 6. p. 267. Eapol. ibid. lib. 9. p. 375, 408, 
&c. k Phejrecr. ibid. lib. 6. p. 268 et 269. 
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time, said another of these writers, shall return, when, 
at my command, the table shall spread itself with de¬ 
licacies, the bottle pour me out wine, and the fish, 
half-roasted, turn on the other si<je and sprinkle him¬ 
self with some drops of oil. 1 

Images of this kind were addressed to that class of 
citizens, who unable to obtain the luxuries of life, were * 
pleased with the idea that they had not always been not 
should always continue to be denied them. It was 
also to obtain the favour of the same part of the au¬ 
dience that the most celebrated authors sometimes 
furnished their actors with indecent dresses, gestures, 
and expressions, and sometimes put in their mouths 
virulent invectives against individuals. 

We have already seen that some comic writers, 
treating a subject generally, abstained from personali¬ 
ties ; but others were so unjust as to make no distinc¬ 
tion between errors and vices, merit and demerit. 
Spies in society, and slanderous informers on the 
stage, they delivered over the most illustrious reputa¬ 
tions to the malignity of the multitude; and fortunes, 
whether well or 111 acquired, to its jeailousy. No citi¬ 
zen was so exalted, nor any so contemptible, as to be 
secure from their attacks, which were sometimes made 
by allusions easy to be understood, but more frequently 
by expressly naming the person, and pourtraying his 
features on the mask of the actor. A piece is extant 
in which Timocreon represented both Thcmistocles 
and Simonides ; m and we have also several written 
* 

1 Cratin. ibid., p. 267. * Suid. in . 

VOL. V. T 
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against a lamp-maker, named Hyperbolus, who by his 
intrigues had raised himself to'the offices of magis¬ 
tracy.” 

The authors of these satires had recourse to false¬ 
hood to gratify their private enmity, and to the most 
illiberal abuse to please the lower classes of the au¬ 
dience. They hastened to diffuse their poison amoug 
all ranks of citizens, and ransacked the secrets of every 
family to expose to light concealed vices, and crimes." 
At other times they gave vent to their spleen against 
the philosophers, the tragic poets, or their own 
rivals. 

As the former only treated them with contempt, 
the comic writers endeavoured to render them sus¬ 
pected by the government, and ridiculous in the 
eyes of the multitude. Thus was it that, in the per¬ 
son of Socrates, virtue was more than once made the 
victim on the stage ; r and hence Aristophanes, in one 
of his pieces, has given us a burlesque parody of the 
plan of a perfect republic, as conceived by Protago¬ 
ras and Plato. 11 

At the same time comedy cited «before her tribu¬ 
nal all those who devoted their talents to tragedy, 
sometimes exposing with asperity the defects of their 
persons or their works, and sometimes parodying, 


» Aristoph, in Nub. v. 552. # Id. in Equit. v. 1271. Ho- 

rat. lib. 2. epist. 1. v. 150. f Aristoph. in Nub. Ameips. ap. 
Diog. Lagrt. lib. 2. § 28. Eupol. ap. Schol. Aristoph. in Nab. 
r, 96. Senec. de Vita. Beattt, c. 27. 'Schol. Aristoph. in 
London. u. 440. Mem. de l’Acad. desBell. Lett. t.xxx. 
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with keen ridicule, their verses, thoughts, and senti- 
irfents/ Euripides was all his life persecuted by Aris¬ 
tophanes ; and the same spectators crowned the 
pieces of the former, and the burlesque critiques made 
on them by the latter. 

The jealousy between those who ran the same 
course at length burst forth with still greater violence. 
Aristophanes had reproached Cratinus with his love 
of wine, the failure cf his wit, and other defects 
incident to old age ;* and Cratinus, in revenge, 
exposed the plagiarisms of his enemy,' and accused 
him of having adorned his works with the spoils of 
Eupolis.* 

Amid these contests, so shameful to literature, 
Cratinus conceived, and Aristophanes executed, the 
project of extending the empire of comedy. The 
latter having been accused by Cleon of assuming the 
title of citizen without possessing a legal right to it," 
in his defence parodied two verses which Homer has 
put in the mouth of Telemachus, and of which this is 
the sense: “ I am, as my mother tells me, the son 
of Philip: for my part, I know little of the matter; 
for what child knows his own father?”* This stroke 
of. pleasantry having induced his judges to confirm 
him in his privileges as a citizen, he breathed nothing 


* Aristoph. in Aeharn.v. 8. Schol. ibid. Id. in. Vesp. v. S12. 
Schol. ibid. Id. in Equit. v. 1846. Schol. ibid. &c. Suid. in 
list (uS. * Aristoph. in Equit. v. 399. Suid. in AiJe'a. 
' Schol. Aristoph. in Eqnit. v. 588. “ Aristoph. in Acharn. 

v. SITS. Schol. ibid, et in Vita Aristoph. p. xiv. * Brumoy, 
Theatr. des Grecs, t, v. p. 867. 
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►‘ill vengeance. Animated, as he himself says, with 
the courage of Hercules, 7 he composed against Cleon 
a piece abounding with the bitterest sarcasms :** but as 
no workman could be found who would undertake to 
make a mask to represent the features of a man so 
formidable, nor any actor who would venture to 
perform the part, the poet was obliged to act it him¬ 
self, with his face smeared with wine-lees,* and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the multitude approve with 
loud bursts of applause the ridicule and invective 1 
with which he attacked a leader whom they adored, 
and the keen satire that he levelled at themselves. 

Emboldened by this success, he proceeded, in 
allegorical subjects, to treat on the most important 
interests of the republic. Sometimes he showed the 
necessity of ending a long and ruinous war, k and 
sometimes inveighed against the corruption of the 
demagogues, the dissensions of the* senate, and the 
folly of the people in their elections and deliberations. 
Two excellent actors, Callistratus and Philonides, 
performed in his comedies. When the first appeared, 
it was understood that the comedy turned only on the 
vices of individuals; and when the second acted, that 
the piece attacked the leaders of the administration.? 

The most intelligent part of the public, however, 
greatly disapproved of, and sometimes opposed with 
success, these licentious attacks. f By one decree the 

' Aristoph. in Pac. v. 751. Scbol. ibid. * Id. in Equit 

* Vit. Aristoph. p. xiii. Schol. in Argum. Equit. p. 172. 

* Aristoph. in Acharn. et in Pace. * Schol. in Vit. Aristoph, 
j). tiv. 
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acting of comedy was prohibited ; d by a second it 
.was forbidden to mention any person by name ;* and, 
by a third, to attack the magistrates/ But these 
decrees were soon either forgotten or repealed; they 
seemed repugnant to the nature of the government; 
and, besides, the multitude could not consent to re¬ 
linquish a species of entertainment in which all the 
abusive and obscene expressions their language af¬ 
forded, were lavished on the objects of their jealousy. 

Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, a small 
number of citizens having seized on the supreme 
power, their first care was to restrain the licentious¬ 
ness of the poets, and to permit the person they had 
attacked to prosecute them in a court of justice.* 
The terror which these powerful men inspired, pro¬ 
duced a sudden revolution in comedy. The chorus 
was laid aside, because the rich citizens were alarmed, 
and would no longer consent to furnish one at their 
expense, or to provide masks with portraits, and thus 
contribute to the support of satire against individuals, 
and invectives against the leaders of the state. Aris 
tophanes himself submitted to this reformation in his 
latter pieces ; h and his successors, such as Eubulus, 
Antiphanes, and several others, paid respect to the 
rules of propriety and decency. The fate of Anaxan- 
drides taught them not to depart from them. He had 

* Schol. Aristoph. in Acharn. v. 67. ' Id. ibid. v. 1149, 

et in Av. v. 1297. f Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 31. Pet 
Leg. Att. p, 79. * plat, in Argum. Aristoph. p. \. 

* Aristoph. in Pint, in Cocal. et in AElos. Fabric. Bibl. Greet 
t. i. p. 710 et 713. 
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parodied these words of Euripides: “ Nature isspes 
her commands, and regards little the laws by Which 
they -are contradicted.” For the word nature he 
substituted the city, and was sentenced to perish with 
hunger. 1 

In this state was comedy during my stay in 
Greece. Some poets continued to treat and parody 
the subjects of fable «.nd history ; but the greater part 
preferred invented subjects; and the same spirit of 
observation and analysis-which inclined the philoso¬ 
phers to collect in society the scatteied traits, the 
union of which characterises greatness of soul or 
pusillanimity, engaged the poets to paint, generally, 
the singularities which are offensive, or the actions 
which are dishonorable, in society. 

Comedy had become a regular art, since the phi¬ 
losophers had been able to define it. They said that 
it is an imitation, not of every kind of vice, but of 
the ridiculous only; k and they also said that, after 
the example of tragedy, it may be permitted to 
exaggerate its characters to render them more 
striking. 1 

When the chorus was again employed, 1 " which 
rarely happened, interludes were, as formerly, ad¬ 
mitted between thp scenes, and the declamation was 
accompanied by the choral chant or song ; but when 
it was omitted, the action had greater probability, and 
a more tapid progress; the comic writers spoke a 

1 Barnes a(l Phoeniss. v. 396. Id. is Vit. Euripid. p. xxi. 

* Arietot. de Poet. c. 5. t. ii, p. 665. 'Id. ibid. c. 9. p. 653. 

* Id. ibid. c. I. p. 653. Theophr. Cbaract. c. 6. 
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language which could not offend the delicate ear; 
and extravagant subjects no longer brought on the 
stage Midruses of birds, wasps, and other animals, 
habited in a grotesque resemblance to the forms of 
those creatures. New discoveries were every day 
made in human nature, and nothing was wanting but 
a genius who might profit by the errors of the 
ancients, and the observations of the moderns.* 

After having traced the progress of tragedy and 
comedy, it remains for me to speak of a species of 
drama which unites the pleasantly of the latter to the 
gravity of the former. 0 This, in like manner, derives 
its origin from the festivals of Bacchus, in which 
choruses of Sileni and Satyrs intermingled jests and 
idiilery with the hymns which they sang in honour of 
that god. 

The success they met with gave the first idea of 
the satyric drama, a kind of poem in which the most 
serious subjects are treated in a manner at once 
affecting and comic. 0 

It is distinguished from tragedy by the kind of 
personages which it admits; by the catastrophe, which 
is never calamitous; and by the strokes of pleasantry, 
bon-mots, and buffooneries, which constitute its prin¬ 
cipal merit. It differs from comedy by the nature of 
the subject, by the air of dignity which reigns in some 
of the scenes, p and the attention with which it cvoids 
all personalities. It is distinct from both the tragic 

* Menander was born in one of the latter years of the stay 
of AnaOhaasit in Greece. " Horat de Art. Poet. v. 222. 

* Demetr. Phaler. de Eloe. c. 170. ' Euripid. in Cyslop. 
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and comic dramas by certain rhythmi which are 
peculiar to it,* 1 by the simplicity of its fable, and by 
the limits prescribed to the duration of the action;' 
for the satyr is a kind of entertainment which is 
performed after the tragedies, as a relaxation to the 
spectators.* 

The scene presents to view groves, mountains, 
grottos, and landscapes of every kind. 1 The per¬ 
sonages of the chorus, disguised under the grotesque 
forms attributed to the satyrs, sometimes execute 
lively dances with frequent leaps," and sometimes 
discourse in dialogue, or sing, with the gods or 
heroes;* and fiom the diversity of thoughts, senti¬ 
ments, and expressions, results a striking and singular 
contrast, 

jEschylus has succeeded better than any other 
author in this species of composition. Sophocles and 
Euripides have also distinguished themselves in it, but 
not so eminently as the poets Achseus* and Hegemon. 
The latter added a new charm to the satyric drama 
by parodying, scene by scene, several well-known 
tragedies.* The artifice and neatness with which he 
executed these parodies rendered his pieces greatly 
applauded, and frequently procured them the crown.* 
During the representation of his Gigantornachia, and 

q Mar. Victorin. Art. Gram. lib 2. p. 2527 Casaub. de 
Satyr, lit*. 1. c. 3. p. 96. r Euripid. ibid ' Horat. de Art. 
JPoet. v 220. Diomed. de Orat. lib. 8. p. 488. Mar Victorin. 
ibid. 1 Vitruv. de Arehit. lib. 5. c. 8. * When. lib. 14. 

p.,d80.' * Casaub. ibid lib. 1. c.'4 p. 102. 1 Mened. ap. 

Slog. LaSrt. lib. 2. § 133. * Mem. de 1’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 

t. vii. p. 404. Hesych. in JTfl#w$. * Athen. lib. IB. p, 699. 
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while the whole audience were in a violent fit of 
laughter, news arrived of the defeat of the army in 
Sicily, ilegemon proposed to break off the piece 
abruptly; but the Athenians, without removing from 
their places, covered themselves with their clokes, and, 
after h r n mg paid the tribute of a few tears to their 
relative «ho had fallen in battle, listened, with the 
same attention as before, to the remainder of the en¬ 
tertainment. They afterwards alleged that they were 
unwilling to show any signs of weakness, or testify 
their grit f, m the presence of the strangers who were 
spectators of the performance." 

‘ Athen. lib. 9. p. 407. Casaub. in Athen. p. 438. 



CHAPTER LXX. 


Representation of Theatrical Pieces at Athens. 

The theatre was at first built with wood ; r but having 
fallen down during the performance of a piece by an 
ancient author named Pratinas, d that which is still 
standing, near the south-east corner of the citadel, 
was erected of stone. If I should undertake to de¬ 
scribe it, I should neither satisfy those who have seen 
it, nor those who have not; I shall therefore only 
give a plan of it,* and add some remarks to what I 
have already said, concerning the representation of 
dramatic pieces, in one of my preceding chapters-! 

1st. During this representation no person is per¬ 
mitted to remain in the colon, or pit,* experience 
having shown that, unless this be entirely empty, the 
voice of the actors will be less distinctly heard/ 

2d. The proscenium , or stage, is divided into two 
parts; the one higher, on which the actors declaim, 
and the other lower, in which the chorus commonly 
is placed. 8 This latter is raised ten or. twelve feet 

* Aristoph. in Thesmoph. v. 403. Schol. ibid. Hesych. et 
Suid. in ’Ixfict, in Alye/g, &c. * Suid. in II gartv. * See the 

plan of a Greek theatre. f See Chap. XI. of this work. 
• Vitruv. lib. 5. c. 6 et 8 f Aristot. Probl. sect. 11, $ 35. t. ii. 
p. 739. Plin. lib. 11. c. 51. t. i. p. 643. « Poll. lib. 4. c. 19. 

1123. 
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above the* pit, 1 * from which there is an ascent to it. 
In this situation it is easy for the chorus to turn either 
towards the actors or towards the spectators. 11 

3d. As the theatre is not covered, it sometimes 
happens that-a sudden shower obliges the spectators 
to take refuge in the porticos; or the public building 
near the place. 1 

4th. In the spacious inclosure of the theatre are 
exhibited the contests in poetry, music, and dancing, 
with which the g.and solemnities are accompanied. 
It is consecrated to Glory; yet have we seen, on 
the same day, a piece of Eutipidts followed by an 
exhibition of puppets." 1 

Tragedies and comedies are only presented to the 
public during the three festivals solemnised in honour 
of Bacchus." The first of these is celebrated at the 
Piraeus, and there it w as that some of the pieces of 
Euripides were performed for the first time.” 

The second, named the Chocs or the Lenaans, falls 
on the 12th of the month Anthesterion,* and lasts 
only one day. p As the inhabitants of Attica alone 
are permitted to be present at the celebration of this 
festival, q authors reserve their new pieces for the 


h Vitruv. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 91. 1 Plat, in Conviv. t. iii. p 194. 

Plut. in Demetr. tom. i. p. 905. Poll. ibid. § 127. k Schol. 
Aristoph. in Argum. Nub. p. 50. i V.itruv. lib. 5. c. C. p. 92. 
B Athen. lib. 1. c 17 p. 19. Casaub. ibid. “ Demosth. in 
Mid. p. 604, • Allian. Var. Hist lib. 2. cap. IS. * This 

month sometimes began on one of the last days of January, but 
usually on one of the first of February. (Dodwel. de Cycl.) 
p Mem. de 1’Acad, des Bell. Lettr. t. xxxix. p. 174. q lristoph. 
in Acharn. v, 503. 
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greater Dionysja, which are solemnised a month after, 
and which attract from all parts an infinite number 
of spectatorsi They commence on the 12th of the 
month Elaphebolion,* and continue several days, during 
which the pieces intended for competition anj repre¬ 
sented/ 

The victory formerly required greater efforts than 
it does at present. An author opposed his antagonist 
with three tragedies, and one of those entertainments 
which are named satyrs. With this great force were 
those famous contests decided in which Pratinas gained 
the prize against ASscbylus and against Chosrilus; 5 
Sophocles against iEschylus; 1 Philocles against So¬ 
phocles; 0 Euphorion against Sophocles, and against 
Euripides;* the latter against Iophon, and against 
Ion; y and Xenocles against Euripides/ • 

It is asserted by some, that according to the 
number of competitors, the authors of tragedies, sub¬ 
jected at that time to the same restriction as orators 
are at present, were obliged to regulate the duration 
of their pieces by the successive fall of drops of water 
which escaped from an instrument called the Clep¬ 
sydra/ However this may be, Sophocles, wearied 
with producing so. many pieces, adventured to pro- 

* The beginning of this month rarely happened on one of 
the latter days of February, but commonly on one of the first of 
March. (Doriuel. de Cycl ) ' Mem. de 1’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 

t. xxxix. p. 178 • Suid. in Tlgoiliv. * Plut. in Cim. tom. i. 

р. 483. “ Dioaewch. ap Schol. Argum. CEdip. Tyr. Aristid. 

Orat. t. iii. p. 422. * Argum. Med. Euripid. p. 74. 1 Ar¬ 
gum. Hippol. Euripid. page 216. * JElian. Var. Hist. lib. 2. 

с. 8. * Aristot. de Poet. c. 7. t, ii. p. 658. 
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duce only one; 1 ’ and this practice, which had always 
been usual with regard to comedy, was insensibly 
established with respect to tragedy. 

In the festivals, which last only one day, five or 
six dramatic pieces, either tragedies or comedies, are 
performed. But in the greater Dionysia, which con¬ 
tinue longer, twelve or fifteen, and sometimes more,' 
are acted. The performance begins early in the 
morning, 4 and sometimes lasts the whole day. 

The pieces are first presented to the principal 
archon, to whom it appertains to receive .or reject 
them. Authors of mean abilities humbly solicit his 
protection. They are transported with joy when he 
is favourable to them ; e and, when he refuses to receive 
their pieces, console themselves by writing epigrams 
against him; or still better by the example of So¬ 
phocles, who was excluded from a competition to 
which the presiding archon did not blush to admit one 
of the most indifferent poets of his time/ 

The crown is not bestowed at the pleasure of a 
tumultuous assembly. The magistrate who presides 
at the festivals causes a small number of judges* to 
be drawn by lot, who engage by an oath to decide 
impartially.® This is the moment in which the par- 

k Suid. in 'Sof oxX. 'Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
tom. xxxix. p. 183. 4 Xen. Mem. lib. 5. p. S25. .Eschin. in 
Ctegiph. page 440. * Aristoph. in Ran. v. 94. Schol. ibid. 
f Heaych. in tiupirej. Cratin. ap. Athen. lib. 14. c. 9. p. 638. 
Casauh in Athen. p. 573. * I have not been able to fix the 

number of these judges. I have sometimes reckoned five, 
sometimes seven, and at other times more. * Plot, in Cim. 
t. i. p. 483. Epicharm. ap. Zenod. Erasm. Adag. p. 539. Schol. 
Aristoph. in Av. v. 445. Lucian, in Harmonid. c. 3. t. i. p. 853. 
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tisans and enemies of an author are most active. 
Sometimes indeed the multitude, excited by their in¬ 
trigues, previously declare their choice, furiously op¬ 
pose the creation of the new tribunal, or compel the 
judges to acquiesce in their decision. 11 

Besides the name of the victor, the names of the 
two competitors who are judged to have approached 
nearest to him aje proclaimed while he himself, 
loaded with the applauses which he has received at the 
theatre, and which the chorus had solicited for him at 
the end of the piece, k is frequently accompanied home 
by a part of the spectators, 1 and usually he gives an 
entertainment to his friends." 1 

After the victory, the same piece can no more be 
admitted to the competition; nor may it after a de¬ 
feat, without undergoing considerable alterations." 
But, notwithstanding this regulation, an ancient de¬ 
cree of the people permits any poet to aspire to the 
crown with one of the pieces of vEschylus, retouched 
and corrected as he shall judge proper ; and this me¬ 
thod has often succeeded."—Aristophanes thus ob¬ 
tained the honour of presenting to the competition 
a piece already crowned. p —Afterwards the same pri¬ 
vilege was extended to the pieces of* Sophocles and 


k Plut. in Cim. t. i. p. 483. Allian. Var. Hist, lib 2. c. 13. 
, Scbol. in Vit. Sophocl. Argum Cotnoed. Aristoph. k Euri- 
pid Orest Phceniss. Iphig. in Taur. 1 Plat, an Seni. t. ii. 

р. 785 m Plat in Conviv. t. iii. p. 173, 174. “ Aristoph. 

in Nub v 546. Schol. in Argum. ” Quintil. Instit. lib. 10. 

с. 1. p. 632 Philostr. Vit. Apollon, lib. 6. c. 11. p. 245. Scbol. 

Aristoph. in Acharn. v. 10, * Dicaearch. ap. Schol. Aristoph. 

*« Arg. Ran. p. 115, 
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Euripides ; q but as their superiority became every day 
more sensible,, and prevented many from offering 
pieces at the competitions, the orator Lycurgus,at the 
time of my departure from Athens intended to propose 
to the people to forbid their representation for the fu¬ 
ture* but to preserve accurate copies of them in some 
place of safety, to cause them annually to be recited 
in public, and to erect statues to their authors/ 

The actors in these dramas are to be distinguished 
into two kinds; those whose parts immediately follow 
the thread ot the action, and those who compose the 
chorus. That I may explain more clearly their re¬ 
spective functions, I shall proceed to give an idea of 
the division of the pieces. 

Besides the parts that constitute the essence of a 
drama, which are, the fable, the manners, the diction, 
the sentiments, the music, and the decoration,* we 
must also consider those into which it is distributed in 
its extent, and which are, the prologue, the episode, 
the exode, and the chorus/ 

The prologue begins with the piece, and concludes 
with the first interlude or choral ode between the acts. 
The episode extends in general from the first to 
the last of the interludes, and the exode comprehends 
all that is said after the last interlude." In the first of 
these parts it is that the exposition of the subject has 
place, and the knot or complication of the intrigue 


11 Demosth. de Fats. Leg, p. 381. Aul. Gell. lib. 7. cap. 5. 
r Plat, in X. Rhet. Vit. t. if. p*841. ' Aristot. de Poet. c. 6. 

p. 656, • Id. ibid. c. 12. p. 669 Suhol. Vit. Aristoph. p. xii. 

* Aristot. ibid. 
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sometimes commences; the action is developed in the 
second, and finally unravelled in the third. These 
three parts have no fixed proportion in their respective 
lengths. In the CEdipus at Colonus of Sophocles, 
which contains 1862 verses, the prologue alone con¬ 
tains 720.’ 

The stage is never empty. The chorus sometimes 
makes its entry in the first scene; if it comes on later, 
it must be naturally introduced; and if it goes off, it is 
only for a few moments, and for a sufficient reason. 

The action presents only a series of scenes divided 
by interludes, the nutnLer of which is left to the choice 
of the poet. Of these many pieces have four/ and 
others five/ or six. 8 I find only three in the Hecuba 
of Euripides/ and in the Electra of Sophocles / but 
two in the Orestes of the former poet ; d and one only 
in the Philoctetc-s of the latter.* The intervals be¬ 
tween two inteiludes arc also of various lengths; some 
have only one scene, and others contain several. It 
is manifest from these observations, that the division 
of a piece, and the distribution of its parts, depend en¬ 
tirely on the will of the poet. 

What properly characterises the interlude is when 
the choral performers are considered as alone, and 
sing altogether/ If by any accident, at these times, 

.*Plut. an Seni, t. ii. p. 785. »Euripid. in Hippol. 

* Id. in Phceniss v. 210. 641. 791.1026. et 1299. Id. in Med. 
q. 410. 627. 824. 976. et 1251 Id. in Alcest * Sophocl. in 
Antig. v. 100. 838. 588. 792. 956. et 1127 * Euripw in He- 

cub. v. 444. 629. et 905. * Soph, in Electr. v. 474. 1064. et 

1400. 4 Euripid. in Orest, v. 316 et 805. • Soph, in Phi- 

loct. j|pte6. f Aristot. de Poet. c. 12. p. 664. 
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one of the characters of the preceding scene, should 
remain on the stage with them, they do not address 
him, or at least require from him no. answer. 

The chorus, according as the subject demands, is 
composed of men and women, old men or youths, 
citizens or slaves, priests, soldiers, &c. to the number 
of fifteen in tragedy, and twenty-four in comedy ; g and 
the persons of it are always supposed of inferior 
condition to the principal characters of the piece. 
As it usually represents the people, or at least a part 
of them, foreigners, even though settled at Athens, are 
forbidden to act in the choruses, 11 for the same reason 
as they are prohibited from being present in the gene¬ 
ral assembly of the people. 

The actors who compose the chorus come on the 
stage preceded by a flute-player, who regulates their 
steps,* sometimes one after the other, but more fre¬ 
quently, in tragedy, three in front and five in depth, 
or five in front and three in depth. When the piece 
is a comedy, they are usually arranged four in front 
and six deep, or six in front and four deep. k 

In the course of the piece the chorus sometimes 
performs the part of an actor, and sometimes forms 
the interlude. In the first case it takes a part in the 
action, and sings or declaims with the persons of the 
drama, the coryphmus speaking for it.* On certain 

* Poll. lib. 4. c. 15. § 108. Schol. in Acharn. Aristoph. v. 
210 j in Av. v. 298. h Demosth. in Mid. p. 612. Ulpiaii. 
ibid. p. 653. Plut. in Phocian. t. i. p. 755. ‘ Schol Aristoph. 

. Vesp. v. 580. k Poll. lib. 4, c. 15. § 109. * See note X. 

at the end of the volume. 

VOL. v. 
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occasions it is divided into two parts, headed by two 
leaders, who relate certain circumstances of the action, 
or mutually communicate their hopes and fears.’ 
These kind of scenes, which are almost always sung, 
are sometimes concluded by the re-union of the two 
parts of the chorus." In the second case the chorus 
confines itself to lamenting the calamities incident to 
humanity, or imploring the assistance of the gods for 
the dramatic personage whose cause it espouses. 

During these scenes the chorus rarely quits its 
place. In the interludes, and especially in the first, 
it executes different evolutions to the sound of the 
flute. The verses which it sings are, like those of the 
ode, disposed in strophes, antistrophes, epodes, &c. 
Each antistrophe corresponds to a strophe, either in 
the measure and number of the verses, or the nature 
of the chant. The choral performers, at the first 
strophe, go from right to left; at the first antistrophe 
from left to right, in an equal time, and repeating the 
same air to other words.® They afterwards stop, and 
turning towards the spectators, sing a new melody. 
Frequently they repeat the same evolutions with 
sensible differences in the words and music, but 
always with the same correspondence between the 
march and the counter-march. I here only mention 
the general practice; for it is principally in this part 

1 JEschyl. in Sept. cont. Theb. v. 87$. Rhes. ap. Buripid. 
v. 538 et 092. Schol. Aristoph. in Equit. v. 586. Poll. lib. 4. 
c. 15. 4 106. “ Sophocl. in Ajac. v. 877. * Argum. Schol. 

in Find. Etyrool. Magn. in llporuit. 
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of the drama that the poet aims to display the va¬ 
rieties of rhythmus and melody. 

Each tragedy requires three actors for the three 
leading parts. The principal archon causes them to 
be drawn by lot, and assigns to them, in consequence, 
the piece in which they are to perform. The author 
is not allowed the privilege to choose them, except 
when he has merited the crown in one of the pre 
ceding festivals.® 

The same actors sometimes perform both in 
tragedy and comedy, p but we rarely meet with any 
who excel in both. 11 It is not necessary to mention 
that some have always acquitted themselves with 
great applause in the first parts, while others have 
not been able to rise above those of the third order ; r 
and that there are parts which require extraordinary 
bodily powers, as that of Ajax frantic.’ Some actors, 
to acquire greater vigour and suppleness of body, 
frequent the palaestra?, where they exercise with 
youthful athlet© : 1 others, to render their voices more 
ductile and sonorous, carefully observe a strict re¬ 
gimen.“ 

Considerable pay is given to actors who have 
acquired great celebrity; I have known Polus gain 
a talent in two days.** Their salary is regulated 
according to the number of pieces in which they act. 

• Hesych. et Suid. in Ntpj<r. Vales, in Maussac. p, 117 . 
r Ulpian in Demosth. p 653. ’ Plat, de- Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. 

p. S95. ' Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 331. • SchoL Soph, in 

Ajao- v. 875. * Cieer. Orat. e. 4, t. i. p. 423. “Plat, de 

Leg. kb. 2. t. ii. p. 665. * Plut, in Rhet. X. Vit .t. ii. p. 848 . 

* 5400 Jivres. (225 1.) 
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As soon as they have attained to distinction on the 
Athenian stage, they are applied to by the different 
cities of Greece, and solicited to contribute to the 
embellishment of their festivals. If they fail to per¬ 
form the engagements they have signed, they are 
obliged to pay a sum of money stipulated in the 
agreement. 51 On the other hand, the republic con¬ 
demns them to a heavy fine if they are absent at the 
time of the celebration of its festivals.' 

The principal actor should be conspicuously dis¬ 
tinguished from the two others, and especially from 
the third, who receives his pay from him;' so that 
these, even though they should have the finest voices, 
ought so to manage them as not to eclipse his. 1 ' 
Theodoras, who in my time always played the prin¬ 
cipal part, never permitted the two subaltern actors 
to speak before him, and prepossess the audience in 
their favour.' It was only when he assigned to the 
third actor a principal part, as that of the king, 6 that 
he consented to forget his pre-eminence.' 

Tragedy seldom employs in the scenes any other 
verse than the iambic—a species of measure which 
nature seems to point out, by frequently producing it 
in conversation ; f but, in the choruses, it admits the 
greater part of those metrical forms which enrich 
lyric poetry. The attention of the spectator, inces- 

’ .3£schin. de Fats. Leg. p. 398. ' Plat, in Alex. t. i. p. 681. 
a Plut. Praec. Reip. Ger. t. i{. p. 816. * Cicer. de Divin. c. 15. 

t. iv. p. 125. ‘ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7. c. 17- t. ii. p. 449. 

d Demosth. de Fals. Leg. fp. S31. * Plat. Praec. Reip. Get. 

t. ii?p, 816. 1 Aristot. de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. p. 655. Horat. de 

Ar' Poet. v. 81. 
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sandy awakened by this variety of rhythms, is net 
less engaged by the diversity of sounds annexed to 
the words, of which some are sung, and others simply 
recited.® 

The chorus sings in the interludes,* 1 and the actors 
declaim in the scenes’ when the chorus is silent; bat 
when .it enters into dialogue with the actors, its 
coryphasus recites with them, or they sing alternately 
with the chorus. k 

The voice of the performers in singing is guided 
by the flute, and in declamation by a lyre which 
prevents it from sinking, 1 and successively gives it the 
fourth, the fifth, and the octave,* which in fact are 
the consonances the voice most frequently produces 
in conversation, whether continued or familiar.'! 
Though subjected to a proper intonation, it is freed 
from the rigid laws of the measure ; m an actor, there¬ 
fore, may accelerate or retard his declamation. 

With respect to the singing, all the rules of .it 
were formerly rigorously observed; but at present, 
those which relate to the accents and quantity are 
transgressed with impunity.” To enforce the ob- 


* Aristot. de Poet. c. 6. p. 656. 11 Id. Probl. t. ii. p. 766 

et 770. 1 Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1141. Mem. de 1’Acad. des 

Bell.Lettr. t. x. p. 253. k iEschyl. in Agam. v. 1162 et 1185. 
Lucian, de Salt. § 27-1. ii. p. 285. Dionys. Halic. de Compos. 
Verb. c. 11. t. v. p. 63. 1 Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1141. • * Jj 

imagine this to have been what is called the lyre of Mercury 
See M6moire sur la Musique des Anciens, par M. l’Abb< 
Roussier, p. 11. f See note XI. at the end of the volume. 
" Aristot. de Poet. c. 6. t, i.i. p, 656. Plut. de Mus. t. ii, v. J J.j’7- 
* Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. § ii, t, ii. p. 63. 
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servance of the others, the master of the chorus," in 
the absence of the poet, exercises the actors for a 
long time before the representation of the piece. He 
beats the measure with his feet, his hands, or by 
other means’’ which may give the movement to the 
performers in the chorus, who are attentive to all his 
gestures. q 

The chorus more easily obeys the measure than 
the single voices; but it is never made to sing in 
certain inodes, the enthusiastic character of which is 
not suitable to the simple and tranquil manners of the 
persons it represents:' these modes are reserved for 
the principal personages. 

The genera, which proceed by quarters of tones, 
or a number of successive half-tones, are excluded 
from the music of the theatre, because they are not 
sufficiently masculine, or sufficiently easy of per¬ 
formance.' The singing is preceded by a prelude 
executed by two flute-players.* 

The duty of the master of the chorus is not con¬ 
fined to guiding the voices of those who are under his 
directions ; he is also to give them lessons in the two 
kinds of dances which are adapted to the theatre; 
one of which, the dance properly so called, the choral 
performers only execute on certain occasions, as 

• Plat, de Leg. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 813. Demosth in Mid. p. 612. 
* Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. v. p. 160. ’ Aristot, 

Probl. §32, t. ii. p. 765. 'Id. ibid. p. 770. * P!ut. de 

Mus. t. ii. p. 1137- Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xiii. 
p. 271. * /Elian Hist. Animal, lib. 15. c. 5. Hesych. in 

Schol. Arictoph. in Vesp. v. 580 ; in Ran. v. 1283 ; 
in Nub. v. 3Jl. Lucian, in Harmonid. t. i. p. 851. 
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when, for example, some happy tidings compel them 
to yield to the transports of their joy;“ the other, 
which has very lately been introduced into tragedy,' 
is that which, by regulating the motions and different 
inflexions of the body/ paints with greater precision 
than the former the actions, manners, and sentiments.' 
This, of all imitations, is perhaps the most energetic, 
because its rapid eloquence is not enfeebled by lan¬ 
guage, but expresses every thing by exhibiting it to 
the eyes, and is no less proper to satisfy the mind 
than to excite emotion in the heart. The Greeks, 
therefore, attentive to multiply the means of in¬ 
fluencing the passions, have omitted nothing which 
might firing to perfection this first language of nature. 
Among them, poetry and music are always supported 
by the action of the performers. This action, so 
lively and so persuasive, animates the discourses of 
their orators/ and sometimes the lessons of their 
philosophers/ The names of poets and orators who 
have enriched it with new figures are still recorded ; c 
and their researches have produced an art which has 
only been corrupted in consequence of its success. 

This kind of dance not being, like the harmony/ 
only a succession of cadenced movements and expres¬ 
sive rests, it is manifest that it ought to be diversified 

* Sophocl. in Ajae. v. 702 j. in Trachin. v. 220. Schol. ibid. 
Aristoph. in Lysistr. v. 1247, &c. &c. * Aristot. Ilhet. lib. 3. 

c. 1.1. ii. p. 583. 5 Flat, de Leg. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 816. ’Aristot. 

de Poet. c. 1.1. ii. p. 652. * Plut. in Demosth. t. i. p. 851, 

Id. in X. Rhet. Vit. t. ii. p. 845. * Athen. lib. 1. c. 17. p. 21. 

* Id. ibid. p. 21, 22. 4 Plut. In Sympos. lib. 9. quest. 16. t. ii. 

p. 747. 
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according to the different species of drama.' In trage¬ 
dy it should depict souls which sustain their passions, 
their happiness, or their misfortunes, with that decen¬ 
cy and firmness which are suitable to the elevation of 
their character . 1 In the attitudes of the actors we 
ought to recognise the models that the sculpturs have 
imitated, to give to their figures the most elegant posi¬ 
tions. R The evolutions of the chorus should be exe¬ 
cuted with all the order and discipline of a military 
march and all the exterior signs should contribute 
with such precision to the unity of the interest, that a 
concert no less agreeable to the eyes than to the ears 
should be the result. 

The ancients were very sensible of the necessity 
of this harmony, since they gave to the tragic dance 
the name of Emmelia,' which signifies a happy mixture 
of noble and elegant concords, an exquisite modulation 
in the action of the personages ; k and this, in fact, have 
I more than once remarked, and especially in that 
piece of iEschlyus in which king Priam offers a ransom 
for the body of his son . 1 The chorus of Trojans, pros¬ 
trate with him at the feet of the conqueror ot Hector, 
and like him uttering, amid their dignified emotions, 
expressions of grief, fear, and hope, communicate to 
the soul of Achilles, and that of the spectators, the 
sentiments with which they are penetrated. 


* Athen. ihiil. p. 20; lib. 14. c. 7- p. 630. Sehol. Aristoph. 
in Nub. v. 540. f Plat, de Leg. lib. 7- t. ii- p. 816. 8 Athen. 

c. 6. p. 629. h Id. ibid. p. 628. ' Plat. ibid. Lucian, de 

halt. § 26. t. ii. p. 283. Hesych. in’Ep.p.£X. k Sehol. Aris¬ 
toph. in Ran. v. 924. 1 Athen. lib. 1. c. 18. p. SI, 
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The tlance of comedy is free, familiar, often igno¬ 
ble, and too frequently disgraced by a licentiousness 
so gross as to disgust persons who respect decen¬ 
cy . m Even Aristophanes himself has made a merit of 
having banished it from some of his pieces." 

In the drama which is called satyric, the dance os 
action is lively, tumultuous; but without expression, 
or relation to the words . 0 

As soon as the Greeks had perceived the merits of 
the imitative dance. they conceived such a fondness 
for it, that authors, encouraged by the approbation of 
the multitude, quickly corrupted it. The abuse al 
present has arrived at its height: on the one hand 
attempts are made to imitate, or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, counterfeit every thing ; p and, on the other, ap 
plause is only bestowed on effeminate and lascivious 
gestures, or confused and extravagant movements. 
The actor Callipides, who was surnamed the ape, has 
almost in our time introduced, or rather authorised, 
this bad taste, by the dangerous superiority of his 
talents.* His successors, to equal him, have copied 
his faults, and, to surpass him, exaggerated them. 
They exert and strain themselves like those ignorant 
musicians who, by forced and ridiculous contortions, 
endeavour, while playing the flute, to represent the 
winding course which a discus traces as it rolls along 
the ground . 4 

The multitude, who suffer themselves to be carried 

m Thebplir. Chnruct. c. G. Doport. ibid. p. 305. " Ari<- 

topb. in Nub. v. 540. • Athen. lib. 14. c. 7. p. 630. p Aristot. 

de Poet. c. 26. t. ii. p. 675. * See note XII. at the end of the 

volume. i Aristot. lie Poet. c. 26. t.ii. p, 675. 
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away by these frigid extravagances, will not pardon 
errors sometimes more excusable. They are frequent 
ly known to express by degrees their disapprobation 
of an actor, first by low murmurs, then by loud laugh¬ 
ter, tumultuous exclamations/ ana violent hissings/ 
They stamp with their feet to oblige him to quit the 
stage ; 1 make him take off his mask, that they may tri¬ 
umph in his shame ; 0 order the herald to call anothei 
actor, who is fined if he be not present;* and some¬ 
times even demand that a disgraceful punishment 
shall be inflicted on him/ Neither age, celebrity, nor 
long services, can exempt him from this rigorous treat¬ 
ment ;* new success alone can restore him to favour ; 
anti in this case the audience clap their hands , 1 and 
applaud with the same pleasure and the same fury. 

This alternative of glory and disgrace is common 
to the actor, with the orator who speaks in the assem¬ 
bly of the people, and the professor who instructs hist 
disciples/ In like manner, also, mediocrity of talents 
can only degrade his profession. He enjoys all the 
privileges of a citizen ; and, as he must be free from 
all the stigmas of infamy with which the laws punish 
offences, he may arrive at the most honourable em¬ 
ployments. In our time, a famous actor, named 
Aristodemus, was sent on an embassy to Philip king 
of Macedon/ Others have possessed great influence 

' Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 700. • Demosth. de Fals 

Leg. p. 846. t Poll. lib. 4. cap. 19. $ 122. * Duport. in 

Theophr. Charact. c. 6. p. 308. 1 Poll. lib. 4. cap. 11. § 88 

» Lucian, in tpoll. § 5. t. i. p. 713. 1 Aristoph. in Equit. v. 

515. 1 Theoph. Char. c. 11. fc Duport. in Theophr. Cha¬ 
ract. p. 375. * JSschin, de Fals. Leg. p. 397. 
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in the public asseint)ly. d I shall add that iEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, did not blush to act a 
part in their own pieces.' 

I have seen excellent actors : I have seen Theo¬ 
doras in the beginning of his theatrical career, and 
Polus at the end of his. The expression of the former 
was so truly natural that lie might have been taken 
for the very person here presented/ the la iter had 
attained to the perfection of his art: never were great¬ 
er powers joined to so much intelligence and senti¬ 
ment. In one of the tragedies of Sophocles he acted 
the part of Electra ; I was present. Nothing can be 
conceived of greater theatrical effect than the situation 
of that princess when she embraces the urn which she 
imagines to contain the remains of her brother Orestes. 
In this instance these were not ashes to which the 
actor was cold and indifferent, they wdre the very ashes 
of,a son of whom Polus had lately been deprived. He 
had caused the urn to be brought from the tomb in 
which it was enclosed ; and when it was presented to 
him, when he seized it with a trembling hand, when 
taking it in his arms he pressed it to his heart, he ut¬ 
tered accents of such lively grief, so moving, and so 
fearfully expressive, that the whole theatre resountke 
with exclamations; and the spectators shed torrents 
of tears in commiseration of the unhappy fate of the 
son, and the wretched condition of the father . 8 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 295 et 341. • Athen. lib. 1. 

<'■ 17. p.20; cap. 18. p. 21. Vit Aristoph. p. xiii. 'nristof, 
Khet. lib. 3. c. 2. t. ii. p.-585, .Elian. Var, Hist. lib. 14. <■. 4n. 
1 Aul. Gell. lib. 7. c. 5. 
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The actors have habits and symbols suited tu 
their parts. The kings gird their brow with a diadem ; 
they lean on a sceptre which bears an eagle on its 
top,* and are habited in long robes of purple, or other 
colours, ornamented with gold . 11 The heroes frequently 
appear covered with the skin of a lion* or a tiger, and 
armed with swords, spears, quivers, and clubs. All 
who suffer under misfortunes, wear a black, brown, or 
dirty white garment, which frequently hangs in tatters. 
The age, sex, condition, and present situation of every 
personage of the drama, is almost always indicated by 
the colour of his dress, k 

But this is still better effected by a kind of helmet, 
by which the head is entirely covered, and which sub¬ 
stituting an artificial visage for that of the actor, pro¬ 
duces successive illusions throughout the duration of 
tlie piece. I speak of the mask, of which there are 
various kinds, for tragedy, comedy, and satire. Some 
are provided with hair of different colours ; others 
with beards of various lengths and thickness ; and 
others represent, as exactly as possible, the charms of 
youth and beauty.' There are some which open an 
enormous mouth, lined with plates of brass, or some 
other sonorous substance, that may give the voice suf¬ 
ficient strength to reach to the most distant part of the 
theatre ." 1 Others also have a kind of toupee or fore- 

* The sceptre was originally a large staff or truncheon. 

h Aristoph. in Av. v. 512. Schol. ibid, et in Nub. v. 70. Poll, 

lib. 4. c. 18 § 115. Suid, in 7S,u<rri{. 1 Lucian, de Saltat. 

§ 27. t. ii. p. 285. “ Poll. ibid. § 117. 1 Poll. lib. 4. e. 19. 

§ 133, &c. " Aul. Gell. lib. 5. c. 7. Cassiod. Variar. lib. 4. 

epist, 51. Plin. lib. 47. c. 10. p. 789. Solin. cap. 37. p. 67. 
Dubos, Refl. Grit. t. iii. p. 199. 
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top, terminating in a point," and represent the ancient 
head-dress of the Athenians ; for we know that at the 
time the first essays were made in the dramatic art, it 
was the custom to collect and fasten the hair in a 
bunch or tuft on the top of the head.” 

Tragedy employed the mask almost from its ear¬ 
liest invention, but by whom it was introduced into 
comedy is not known/ It has supplied the place 
of the gross colours with which the followers of Thes¬ 
pis besmeared their faces, and the thick leaves of the 
vine-branch with which they shaded their brow, that 
they might give way with more indiscretion to the ex¬ 
cesses of satire and licentiousness. Thespis increased 
their audacity by veiling them with a piece of linen / 
and from this essay, /Eschjdus, who of himself, or by 
his imitators, discovered all the secrets of the dra¬ 
matic art, imagined that a disguise, consecrated 
by custom, might be a new means of impressing 
the senses and the heart. The mask was completed 
under his hands, and became a portrait rendered 
more lively by colours, and copied from the sublime 
model which the author had conceived of the gods 
and heroes/ Choerilus and his successors improved 
on the idea, arid brought it to such perfection , 1 that 
the result has been a succession of portraits, in which 
are expressed, as far as art will permit, the principal 

11 Poll. ibid. Lucian, de Saltat. § 27. t. ii. p. 284. ° Tliu- 

cyd. lib 1. c. 6. Schol. ibid. ASlian Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 22. 
Periz. ibid. p \ristot. de Poet. c. 8. t. ii. p. 656. 11 Suid. 

in &itTie. Poll. lib. 10. c. 39. § 167. r Hor. de Art. l’oet. 
v. 278. ‘Athen. lib. 14, c. 22, p. 659. Suid. in XoiftA. 
Etymol. Magn. in ‘Epu.vy. 
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differences (^conditions, and the characters and sen 
timents which good or evil fortune inspire.* How ol- 
ten, in fact, have I not discerned, at a single glance, 
the profound grief of Niobe, the atrocious projects ot 
Medea, the terrible rage of Hercules, the deplorabk 
despondency of the wretched Ajax," and the menacing 
fury of the pale and haggard Eumenides !* 

There was a time when comedy presented to the 
spectators the faithful portrait of those whom it openly 
attacked . 5 More decent at present, it confines itself 
to general resemblances, and such as are relative to 
the absurdities and vices which are the object of its 
satire; but these are sufficient for us immediately to 
recognise the master, the servant, the parasite, the in¬ 
dulgent or severe old man, the youth of regular man¬ 
ners or dissipated life, the maiden adorned in all hti 
charms, and the matron distinguished by the gravity 
of her carriage and her silver hairs.' 

We do not indeed see the various shades of pas¬ 
sion succeed each other in the countenance of the ac¬ 
tor ; but the greater part of the spectators are so dis¬ 
tant from the stage, that it would be impossible for 
them in any manner to be reached by this eloquent 
language.' Let us proceed to objections that are bet¬ 
ter founded. The mask causes the voice to lose a part 
of those inflexions which give it so many charms in 
i onversation; its transitions are sometimes abrupt, its 

‘Poll. lib. 4. c. 19. $ 133, &c. Schol. Sophocl. in (Edip. 
Tyr. ▼. 80. " Quintil. lib. 11. c. 3. p. 702. * Aristoph. in Plut. 

y. 423. 5 Id. in Equit. v. 230. Schol. ibid. * Poll. Hb. 4. c. 

19. % 135, &c. * Dubos. Refl. Crit. t. iii. p, 209. 
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intonations harsh and rugged ; b the laugh is altered ; 
and if it is not managed with art, its grace and effect 
are entirely lost . 0 In fine, how is it possible to endure 
the sight of an hideous mouth, always motionless/ and 
continually gaping when the actor is silent r* 

The Greeks are sensible of these inconveniences . 
but they would be still more offended if the actors per¬ 
formed without such a disguise; since, in fact, they 
could not express the relations which exist, or ought 
to exist, between the physiognomy and the character, 
between the condition and the external appearance. 
Among a nation which does not permit women to ap¬ 
pear on the stage,* and which considers propriety as a 
rule as indispensable and essential in the practice of 
the arts as in that of morals, what disgust must not be 
excited at seeing Antigone and Phaedra appear with 
features the harshness of which would destroy the 
illusion, Agamemnon and Priam with an ignoble air, 
and Hippolvtus.and Achilles with wrinkles and grey 
hairs ! The mask, which it is allowed to change with 
every scene, and on which may be pourtrayed the 
symptoms of the principal affections of the soul, can 
alone maintain and justify the error of the senses, and 
add a new degree of probability to imitation. 

It is on the same principle that in tragedy the 
stature of the actors is frequently increased to four cu- 

* Diog. Lagrt. lib. 4. $ 97. Said, in *Aoi. ' Quintil. lib. 11. 
e. 3. p. 716. * Lucian de Gymnas. § 23. t. ii. p. 904. Id. 

de Saltat. t. ii. p. 984. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 5. c. 9. * See 

note XIII. at the end of the volume. • Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. e. 9. 
p. 395. PJutf. in Phocion. 1.1. p. 750. Lucian, de Salt. $ 98. 
t, ii. p. 995. Awl. Gell. Jib. 7. c. 5. 
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bits, * the height of Hercules* and the most ancient, 
heroes. This is effected by buskins, which raise them 
four or five inches : h while gauntlets lengthen their 
arms ; and their breasts, sides, and every part of theii 
body, are rendered apparently thicker in proportion.' 
And when, conformably to the laws of tragedy, which 
requires a strong and sometimes vehement declama¬ 
tion/ this almost colossal figure, habited in a magnifi¬ 
cent robe, makes the theatre resound with a voice au¬ 
dible to its utmost extremitythere are few spectators 
who will not feel the full effect of this majestic deco¬ 
ration, and find themselves more disposed to receive 
the impressions it is intended to communicate. 

Before the pieces begin, care is taken to purify the 
place of assembly ; ra and after they are ended, dif¬ 
ferent bodies of magistrates ascend the stage, and 
make libations on an altar consecrated to Bacchus.’' 
These ceremonies seem to impress a character of sanc¬ 
tity on the pleasures which they precede and which 
they conclude. 

The decorations with which the scene is embol¬ 
i' Aristoph. in Ran. v. 1046. Athen. lib. 5. c. 7. p. 108. 
* Six Grecian feet, or five French feet, eight inches (six English 
feet and nearly half an inch.) * Apollod. lib. 2. c. 3. § 9. 

р. 96. Philostr. lib. 2. c. 21. p. 73 ; lib. 4..e. 16. p. 152. Aul. 

Gell. lib. 3. c. 10. Winckelm. Hist, de l’Art, t.'ii. p. 194. 

Ejusd. Monum. Ined. tom. ii. p. 247. i Lucian, de Saltat. 

с. 27 t. ii. ]). 284. Id. Tragoed. c. 41. t. ii. p. 688. k Horat. 
lib. 1. ep.‘3. v. 13. Juvenal. Satir. 6. v. 36. I5uleng.de 
Theatr. lib 1. c. 7. *Dion. Chrysost. Orat. 4. p. 77, Philostr. 
Vit. Apollon, lib. 5. c. 9. p. 495. Cicer. de Orat. lib. 1. c. 28. 
t. i. p. 158. “ Harpocr. et Suid. in KaSajr. ■ Poll. lib. 8. 
c. 9. § 104. * Pint, in Cim. t. i. p. 483, 
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lished are not less striking to the eyes of the multitude. 
The idea of them was first conceived, in the time of 
iEschylus, by an artist named Agatharcus, who, in a 
learned treatise, explained the principles on which he 
had proceeded.” These first essays were afterwards 
brought to perfection by the efforts of the successors 
of ASschylus/ and by the works which Ahaxagoras and 
Democritus published on the rules of perspective. q 

According to the nature of the subject the scene 
represents a pleasant plain/ a frightful solitude/ the 
sea shore, surrounded by steep rocks and deep ca¬ 
verns/ tents erected near a besieged city," or a har¬ 
bour filled with ships/ Usually the action passes in 
the vestibule of a palace/ or of a temple :* in front is 
an open place ; on the side, houses are seen, be¬ 
tween which two principal streets go off, one towards 
the east, and the other towards the west/ 

The first display is sometimes very beautiful and 
grand. Aged men, women, and children, are beheld 
prostrate near an altar, and imploring the protection 
of the gods and the aid of their sovereign/ In the 
course of the piece the spectacle is varied in a thou¬ 
sand modes. Youthful princes arrive'in a hunting 
dress, and, surrounded by their, friends and their dogs, 

"Vitruv. Prsef. lib. 7- p. 124. p Schol. in Vit. Soph. 

* Vitruv. ibid. ' Euripid. in Electr. * /Eschyl. in Prom. 

* Soph, in Philoct." Euripid. in Iphig. in Taur. “ Soph, in 
Ajac. Euripid. in Troad. Id. in Rhes. * Euripid. Iphig. in 
Aul. * Id. in Med. in Alcest. in Androm. Soph, in Trach. 
Id. in CEdip. Tyr. * Eurip. Iphig. iu Taur. in Ion. * Soph, 
in Ajac. .v. 816. Euripid. in Orest, v, 1259. b Soph, in 
CEdip. Tyr. Euripid. in Suppl. 

VOL. V. X 
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sing hymns in honour of Diana ;* or a chariot appears 
m which is seen Andromache with her son Astyanax ; d 
or another chariot, which now brings in solemn pomp 
to the camp of the Greeks, Ciytsemnestra, surrounded 
by her slaves, and holding the infant Orestes, who is 
sleeping, in her arms;* and now conveys her to the 
cottage where her daughter Electra is drawing water 
from a fountain/ Here Ulysses and Diomede enter 
by night the Trojan camp, through which they 
quickly spread alarm ; the sentinels run together from 
all sides, crying : Stop, stop ! kill, kill!* There the 
Grecian soldiers, after the taking of Troy, appear on 
the roofs of the houses, and begin to reduce that 
celebrated city to ashes/ At another time coffins 
are brought, containing the bodies of the chiefs of the 
Argives who fell at the siege of Thebes; their 
funerals are celebrated on the stage, and their widows 
express their grief in mournful songs. One of them, 
named Evadne, is seen on the top of a rock, at the 
foot of which is erected the funeral pile of Capaneus, 
her husband. She is habited in her richest orna¬ 
ments, and, deaf to the intreaties of her father, and 
the cries of her companions, precipitates herself into 
the devouring flames/ 

The marvellous also adds to the charm of the 
exhibition. Some god descends in dramatic ma¬ 
chinery ; or the shade of Polydorus bursts from the 

‘ Eurijiiil in Helen, v 1185 $ in Hippol. v. 58 * Id. in 

Tro.ul. v. 568 • Id. in Iphig. in Aul. v. 616. f Id. in 

Electr. v. 55 et 998. * Rhes. ap. Eurip. v. 675. h Eurip. in 

Troad, v. 125<$>$j 1 Id. in Soppl. v. 1054 et 1070. 
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bosom of the earth, to announce to Hecuba the new 
calamities by which she is menaced. 11 The ghost of 
Achilles leaves the tomb, appears to the assembly of 
the Greeks, and commands them to sacrifice Polyxena, 
the daughter of Priam; 1 or Helen ascends to the 
vault of heaven, where, transformed into a constella¬ 
tion, she is to become a propitious sign to mariners ; m 
or Medea traverses the air in a car drawn by 
dragons. 0 

I shall here s f 3p.—Were a greater number of 
examples necessary, I might easily find them in the 
Greek tragedies, and especially in the more ancient. 
One of the piece% of AEschylus is, if I may so speak, 
only a succession of moveable pictures; 0 some of 
them interesting, and others so extravagant and mon¬ 
strous, that they could only present themselves to the 
licentious imagination of the author. 

In fact, exaggeration enters even into the mar¬ 
vellous, when we see on the stage Vulcan accom¬ 
panied by Strength and Force nailing Prometheus to 
the summit of Caucasus; and when we behold, im¬ 
mediately after, that strange personage the Ocean 
arrive, mounted on a kind of hippogriff, p and the 
nymph Io with the horns of a heifer on her head.' 1 
The Greeks at present reject such portraits, as little 
suitable to tragedy; r and admire the discretion with 

k Eurip. in Hecub. 1 Id. in Hecub. Soph. ap. Longin. de 

Sublim. c. 15. p. 114. “ Id. in Orest, v. 1631. “ Id in 

Med. v. 1321. Schol. ibid. Senec. in Med. v. 1025. Horat. 
epod. S. v. 14. • JSschyl. in Suppl. p Id. in Prom. v. 28C 

et 895. * Id. ibid.%. 590 et 675. r Aristot. de Poet. e. H. 

p. 662. * 
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which Sophocles has treated this part.of the dramatic 
exhibition in one of his pieces. 

CEdipus, deprived of sight, and driven from his 
states, has arrived with his two daughters at the town 
of Colonus, in the environs of Athens, whither The¬ 
seus comes to grant him an asylum. He had been 
informed by the oracle that his death would be pre¬ 
ceded by extraordinary signs; and that his bones, 
deposited in a place which should be known only to 
Theseus and his successors, should for ever draw 
down the vengeance of the gods on the Thebans, and 
secure their favour to the Athenians. His design is 
to reveal, before his death, this secret to Theseus.* 
The Coloniates, however, are fearful lest the presence 
of CEdipus, unfortunate and defiled with crimes, 
should occasion some calamity to befal them. While 
they are employed in these reflections, they suddenly 
exclaim : 

“ Almighty Jove, what thunders rend the air!‘ 

CEdipus. 

My daughters, O my daughters, to this place 

Is there the generous Theseus who will bring ? 

Antigonb. 

His presence what of moment here requires > 

CEdipws. 

. Soon will this winged thunder of high Jove 

Lead me to Pluto's realms. Send then with speed. 

Cho&us (singing.) 

Awfully dreadful is this deep'ning roar 

Roll’d by the hand of Jove : my hoary hairs 

* Sophocl. in CEdiu. Colon, v. 93 et 650. * id. ibid, 

v, 1450, &c. 
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Are rais’d, through horror, upright on my hand. 

And my soul sinks within me.—There again 
The rapid lightning flames along the sky. 

What terrible event doth this portend ? * 

The dre-ui of it appals me : not in vain. 

Not unproductive of some dreadful fate. 

These thunders roll.—Almighty Jove ! Again 
Wide through th’ethereal vault of heav’n they roll. 

CEbipus. 

This, O my daughters, is the fated day 
That ends my life: there is no refuge more. 

Chorus. 

How know'st thou this ? Whence hast thou this divin’d -* 
CEdipus. 

I know it well: but with the utmost speed 
Be your illustrious sovereign hither call'd. 

Chorus ( singing) 

All me i ah me ! Again the thunder’s roar 
Around us with redoubled fury rolls. 

Be merciful, O God ! if to this land. 

My native country, aught of dire event 
Thou bringest, yet be merciful to me; 

Nor let me share misfortune as my meed. 

Because this man with fated woes oppress’d 
I saw : Almighty Jove, on thee I call! f ’’ 

Potter. 

* The French gives this line to Antigone. + From this 
fragment of a scene, and all that I have said above, it will be 
manifest that the Greek tragedy was like the French opera, only 
a mixture of poetry, music, dancing, and scenery : but with two 
differences; first, that the words were sometimes sung and 
sometimes declaimed j and, secondly, that the chorus rarely 
executed dances properly so called, and that these were always 
accompanied with singing. 
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The scene continues in the same manner till the 
arrival of Theseus, to whom (Edipus hastens to reveal 
his secret. 

The representation of dramatic pieces requires a 
great number of machines," some of which are em¬ 
ployed for flights through the air, the descent of 
deities, or the apparition of ghosts; and others to 
produce or give the resemblance of natural effects, as 
smoke, flame/ or thunder; the sound of the latter of 
which is imitated by causing stones to fall from a 
gseat height into a brazen vessel/ Other machines, 
by turning on wheels or rollers, present to the spec¬ 
tators the inside of a house or tent/ In this manner 
i-. Ajax exhibited in the midst of the animals he has 
recently sacrificed to his fury/ 

Managers are appointed to defray a part of the 
expense attending the representation of the pieces. 
In return they receive a trifling piece of money from 
each of the spectators/ 

At first, and while there was only a small wooden 
theatre, it was not permitted to require any thing at 
the door; but the desire of obtaining the best places 
causing frequent quarrels to arise, the government 
ordered that, for the future, each person should pay a 
drachma/ The rich were then in possession of all 

“ Plat, de Glor. Athen. t. ii. p. 348. * Poll. lib. 4. c. 19. 

% 130. Buleng. lib. 1. c. 21 et 22. ? Eurlpid. Orest, v. 1542 

et 1677. ‘ Scbol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 291. * Aristoph. in 

Acharn. v. 407. Scbol. ibid. 11 Schol. Soph, in Ajac. v. 344. 
* Pemosth. de Cor. p. 477. Theophr. Charact. c. 11. Casaub. 
ibid. p. 100. Pupprt. ibid. p. 341 et 383. * Hesych. Suid 

el Harpocr. in 
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the places, the price of which was soon reduced to an 
obolus by the management of Pericles, who wished to 
attach the poorer class of citizens to his interest. He 
caused a decree to be passed, by which it was enacted 
that one of the magistrates, before every dramatic 
performance, should distribute to each of those citi¬ 
zens two oboli, one to pay for his place, and another 
to assist him to supply his Wants during the fes¬ 
tivals.' 

The building of the present theatre, which, being 
much more spacious than the old one, is not exposed 
to the same inconveniences, ought naturally to have 
put an end to this liberality. But the decree has 
never been repealed/ though its consequences have 
been extremely pernicious to the state. Pericles had 
assigned the expense with which he charged the royal 
treasury to be defrayed from the contributions levied 
on the allies to make war on the Persians/ Embol¬ 
dened by this first success, he continued to draw from 
the same source, till the funds of the military treasury 
were insensibly all devoted to the pleasures of the 
multitude. Not long since, an orator having pro¬ 
posed to restore them to their original destination, the 
general assembly passed a decree forbidding any 
person, under pain of death, to mention the subject; h 
and no one now dares to oppose in form this 
enormous abuse. Demosthenes has twice attempted, 
jbgr. indirect means, to point out the mischiefs re- 

• Liban. Argum. Olynth. 1. Ulpian. in Olynth. 1. p. 14. 
f Aristoph. in Vesp. v, 1184. 1 lsocr. de Pace, t.,i. p. 400. 

11 Ulpian. ibid. 
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suiting from it; 1 but, despairing of success, he nOw 
expressly declares that no change ought to be made. 1 

The manager sometimes gives the exhibition 
gratis; 1 sometimes also he distributes tickets which 
are received instead of the usual pay,™ which is now 
fixed at two oboli.“ 

, Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 3 ct 4. Ulpian. p. 11. Olynth. 3. 

р. 36. k Dempsth. Phil. 4. p. 100. 'Theophr. Charact. 

с. 11. “ Id. ibid. 1 Demosth. de Cor. p. 477. Theophr. 

ibid. c. 6. 
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CHAPTER LXXE 

Conversations on the Nature and Object of Tragedy. 

At the house of Apollodorus I had become ac¬ 
quainted with one of his nephews, named Zopyrus, a 
young man of genius, and ardently desirous to dedi¬ 
cate his talents to the stage. One day, when he came 
to see me, he found with me Nicephorus, a poet who, 
after some attempts in comedy, believed he had rea¬ 
son to prefer the art of Aristophanes to that of 
ZEschylus. 

Zopyrus spoke to me of his favourite subject with 
new warmth. Is it not strange, said he, that the rules 
for tragedy have never been collected? We have 
great models; but these models have also great de¬ 
fects. Formerly genius might soar unrestrained : at 
present it is expected that it should observe laws in 
which no one deigns to instruct us. And what need 
have you of instruction? replied Nicephorus. In a 
comedy, the events which have preceded the action, 
the incidents of which it is constituted, the complica¬ 
tion and the developement, are all the offspring of the. 
invention of the poet; and the public therefore pass 
judgment on him with extreme rigour. It is not the 
same with tragedy, the subjects of which are given 
and known, and w’hether they be probable or not is 
of little importance. Present to us Adrastur, the 
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very children will recount to you his misfortunes. At 
the name alone of CEdipus or Alcmseon, they will tell 
you that the piece must conclude with the assassina¬ 
tion of a mother. If the thread of the intrigue should 
drop from your hands, make the chorus sing; are you 
embarrassed with the catastrophe, cause some god to 
descend in machinery. The people, seduced by the 
music and the decoration, will indulge you in every 
kind of licence, and crown without hesitation your 
noble efforts. 0 

But I perceive your surprise, and will proceed to 
a more substantial vindication of what I have ad¬ 
vanced. He then sat down; and while, after the 
manner of the sophists, he raised his hand to assume 
an elegant gesture, we saw Theodectes, the author of 
several excellent tragedies/ enter, accompanied by 
Polus, one of the ablest actors of Greece/ and some 
others of our friends, who to an exquisite taste joined 
profound knowledge.—So! said Nicephorus to me, 
smiling, what must I do with my gesture? You must 
reserve it, said I, for another opportunity; you will 
perhaps soon have occasion to employ it; and imme¬ 
diately, taking Zopyrus by the hand, I said to Theo¬ 
dectes, Permit me to introduce to you this young man; 
he aspires to enter the temple of fame, and I wish to 
recommend him to those who are acquainted with the 
road to it. 

Theodectes appeared prepossessed in his favour, 

° Antiph. et Diphil. ap. Athen. lib. 6. p. 222. p Plut. in 
X. Rhet. tom. ii. p. 3J|7. Suid. in Qeoc. ’ Aul. Gell. lib, 7. 
cap. 5. 
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and promised his advice when it might be requisite. 
We are at present, added I, surrounded with difficul¬ 
ties, for want of a code of precepts. But whence, 
replied he, can we obtain it? Men of genius, with 
models before them, sometimes apply themselves to 
the practice of an art; but as the theory ought to 
consider that art in its essence, and raise itself to its 
ideal beauty, it is necessary that philosophy should 
enlighten taste, and direct experience. I know, an¬ 
swered I, that you have long studied the nature of the 
drama, which has procured you deserved applauses; 
and that you have frequently discussed its principles 
with Aristotle, both in conversation and in writing. 
But you know also, said he, that in this research wc 
find, at every step, problems to resolve, and difficulties 
to vanquish; that each rule is contradicted by an ex¬ 
ample which is an exception, and that every such 
example may be justified by success; that the most 
contrary practices are authorised by great names; and 
that we aie sometimes in danger of censuring the 
greatest geniuses of Athens, .fudge then if I ought 
to expose myself to this risk in the presence of their 
mortal enemy. 

My dear Theodectes, replied Nicephorus, you 
shall not be under the necessity of accusing them ; I 
will myself voluntarily undertake this task. Only 
communicate your doubts, and we will submit to the 
judgment of the company. Theodectes yielded to our 
solicitations, but on condition that he should always 
be permitted to shield himself by the authority of 
Aristotle, that we would enlighten and instruc i him, 
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and that the most essential articles should alone be 
discussed. Notwithstanding the latter precaution, we 
were obliged to meet several days successively. I shall 
proceed to give the result of these conversations ; but 
must previously observe that, to avoid confusion, I 
admit only a few interlocutors. 

FIRST CONVERSATION. 

Zopyrus. Since you grant me permission, illustrious 
Theodectes, I shall in the first place ask you, what is 
the object of tragedy ? 

Theodectes. The interest arising from teiror and 
pity ; r and, to produce this effect, I present you with 
an action which is important, entire, and of a proper 
extent. 5 Leaving to comedy the vices and absurdities 
of private persons, tragedy paints only great calami¬ 
ties, and takes its examples from the elevated class of 
kings and heroes. 

Zopyrus. And why does it not sometimes choose 
them from among the inferior conditions of men ; 
They would make a more lively impression on me, 
if they approached nearer to the station which I hold 
in life. 1 

Theodectes. I know not but they might then, if 
pourtrayed by an able hand, excite in us emotions too 
violent. When I take my examples from a rank in¬ 
finitely superior to yours, I leave you the liberty to 

' Aristot. de Poet. c. 9 t. ii. p. 660) e. 11. p. 660) c. 14. 
p. 662. ‘Id ibid, cap, 6. p. 656. 1 Id.Rhet. lib. 2. c. 8. 

t. ii, p. 5&9. 
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apply them to yourself, and the hope that you may be 
excepted from similar calamities. 

Polus. On the contrary I have always thought 
that the abasement of power ever makes a greater im¬ 
pression on us than the obscure revolutions of inferior 
conditions. We notice less the thunderbolt when it 
falls on a shrub, than when it cleaves an oak which 
lifted its proud head to the skies. 

Theodectes. We should inquire of the neighbour¬ 
ing shrubs in whal manner they are affected in these 
two cases, one of which is move adapted to astonish, 
but the other to interest them. But, without continuing 
this discussion any farther, I shall proceed to give a 
more direct answer to the question of Zopyrus. 

Our earliest authors ordinarily exercised their ge¬ 
nius on the celebrated personages of the heroic times. 
We have preserved this custom, because republicans 
ever contemplate with a kind of malignant joy, thrones 
overwhelmed in the dust; and the fall of a sovereign, 
which is followed necessarily by that of an empire. I 
shall add that the misfortunes of private persons could 
not be accommodated to the marvellous, which tragedy 
requires. 

The action ought to be entire and perfect; that 
is to say, it should have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end: u for thus the philosbphers express themselves 
when they speak of a whole, all the parts of which are 
successively unfolded to our eyes.* To illustrate this 

* Aristot. de Poet. c. 6. t. ii. p. 656 } et c. 7. p. 658. Cor¬ 
neille, 1« Discours sur le Pogme Dramatique, p. 14. * Plat, 

in Parm. t.ili, p.137. 
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rule by an example—in the Iliad the action commences 
by the contention of Agamemnon and Achilles ; it is 
continued by the recital of the misfortunes consequent 
on the retiring of the latter from the assistance of the 
Greeks ; and it concludes when he yields to the tears 
of Priam. y In fact, after this affecting scene the rea¬ 
der finds nothing more to wish. 

Nicephorus. What could the spectator desire 
after the death of Ajax ; is not the action ended at 
two-thirds of the piece? Yet Sophocles has thought 
pioper to continue it by a friged contestation between 
Mcnelaus and Teucer ; one of whom insists on refus¬ 
ing, and the other on granting, the rites of sepulture to 
the wretched Ajax.' 

Theodectes. To be deprived of these honours 
heightens among us the horrors of death, and may 
therefore add a new terror to the catastrophe of a piece’. 
Our ideas in this begin to change; and if they should 
so alter that we shall no longer be affected at this out¬ 
rage, nothing can be more misplaced than the dispute 
of which you speak : but this will not be the fault of 
Sophocles. I return to the action. 

Do not imagine, with some authors, that its unity 
is only the unity of the hero; and do not attempt, 
after their example, to comprehend, even in a poem, all 
the circumstances of the life of Theseus or of Hercu¬ 
les.' Excessively to prolong the interest, or to diffuse 
it over too great a number of particulars, is to weaken 

> Dacier, Reflexions sur le PoStique d'Aristote, page 106. 

* Soph, in Ajac. Cora. 1“ Disc, sur le PoSme Dram. p. 13. 

* Aristot. de Pofl$<«.8. p. 658; et e. 18. p. 666. 
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or destroy it. b Admire the discretion of Homes: he 
has chosen for the Iliad only an episode of the war of 
Troy . 0 

Zopyrus. I know that our emotions are strength¬ 
ened as they approach and unite; and that the most 
efficacious means to agitate the soul, is to ply it with 
redoubled strokes :*yet it is necessary that the action 
should have a certain extent. That of the Agememnon 
of iEscbylus cannot pass but in a considerable time; 
that of the Suppliants of Euripides lasts several days ; 
w hile those of the Ajax and the CEdipus of Sophocles 
are completed in a short portion of a single day. The 
noblest pieces on our stage present us, on this head, 
with varieties by which I am embarrassed. 

Theodectes. It were to be wished that the action 
should only last the time of the representation of the 
piece. But endeavour at least to comprise it within 
the space of time d which elapses between the rising and 
setting of the sun. # 

I have said the more on the action, because it is, 
if I may so speak, the soul of tragedy ; * and because 
the dramatic interest depends especially on the fable, 
or constitution of the subject. 

b Aristot. de Poet. c. 26. p. 675. c Id. ibid. c. 23. p. 671. 

* Id. ibid. c. 5. p. 656. Dacier, Refl^mr la Poet p. 66. Pra¬ 
tique du Theatre, liv. 2. c. 7. p. 108. * The words of Arif-* 

totle are, a revolution of the sun; and from this expression the 
moderns have formed their rule of twenty-four hours. But the 
most learned commentators understand by a revolution of the sun, 
only the continuance of that luminary above the horizon ; and 
as the tragedies were performed at the eud of winter, the dura¬ 
tion of the action ought only to be nine or ten hours. * Aris¬ 
tot. c. 6. p. 657. 
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Polus. This principle is established by facts: I 
have seen pieces succeed which had no other merit 
than a fable well formed and ably conducted ; and I 
have seen others in which the manners, sentiments, and 
style, seemed to insure success: which nevertheless 
failed, because the ordonnance of the plot was de¬ 
fective. This indeed is the error t>f all beginners. 

Theodcctes. It has also been that of several an¬ 
cient authors. They sometimes neglected their plans, 
and atoned for their defect by the beauties of their 
language and descriptions, which are in tragedy 
what colouring is in painting; which, however bril¬ 
liant it may be, always produces less effect than the 
elegant contours of a figure simply designed by the hand 
of a master/ 

Begin therefore by delineating the outlines of your 
subject, 8 and afterwards enrich it with the ornaments 
of which you find it susceptible. In disposing it, be 
mindful of the difference between the historian and the 
poetthe former of whom relates things as they ac¬ 
tually have happened, and the latter as they might or 
ought to have happened. If history only presents you 
with a fact destitute of circumstances, you are at li¬ 
berty to embellish it with fiction, and to add to the 
principal action particular actions which may render 
*it more interesting. But you must add nothing which 
is not founded on reason, or which is improbable or 
unnecessary. 1 

' Aristot. de Poet. c^6. p. 657. * Id. ibid. c. 17. p. 665. 

11 Id. ibid. c.9. p. 659. 1 Id. ibid. 
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The conversation now became more general. 
Remarks were made on the different species of the 
probable; and it was observed that there is one for 
the common people, and another for more enlightened 
persons: it was agreed, therefore, to consider.that only 
which is required in an exhibition presented to the 
multitude. The following are the conclusions which 
were received with general assent. 

1. That is called p robable, which almost every one 
allows to have the appearance of truth. 1 By this word 
also is understood whatever usually happens in given 
circumstances.' Thus, in history, such an event is 
ordinarily followed by such or such consequences. In 
morals, a man of such a condition in life, and such an 
age and character, must speak and act in such a certain 
manner.” 

2. It is probable, as the poet Agatho has said, that 
events will happen which are not probable; as when, 
for example, a man is vanquished by another man who 
is les strong or less courageous. It is this extraordinary 
species of the probable of which some authors have 
made use for the unravelling of the plots of their 
pieces." 

3. Whatever we believe to have happened, is pro¬ 
bable : and whatever we believe never to have hap¬ 
pened, is improbable. 0 

4. It is better to admit what is really impossible, 
but at the same time probable, than what is really 

“ Ap. Aristot. Rhet. ad Alexand. c. 15. t. ii. p. 625. *Id. 
Rhetor, lib, 1. c. 2. p. 517. m Id. de Poet. c. 9. p. 659. " fd. 
ibid. c. 18. p. 666. ° Aristot. de Poet, c, 9. p. 659. 

VOL. V. V 
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possible but without probability. 1 " As, for example, tilt- 
passions, injustice, and absurdities attributed to the 
gods are not among the number of possible things, and 
the crimes and calamities of the ancient heroes’ not 
always among those that are probable : but the mul¬ 
titude have consecrated these opinions by adopting 
them ; and in the theatre the general opinion is equi¬ 
valent to truth.” 1 

5. Probability ought to be preserved in the con¬ 
stitution of the subject, in the connection of the scenes, 
in the pourtraying of the manners/ in the choice of 
their discoveries/ and in every part of the drama. .You 
will incessantly ask yourself, Is it possible, is it neces¬ 
sary that such a character should speak or act in such 
a manner? 1 

Nicephorus. Was it possible that CEdipus should 
have lived twenty years with Jocasta, without making 
any inquiry concerning the circumstances of the death 
of Laius ? 

Theodecles. Doubtless it was not: but the gene¬ 
ral opinion supposed <4he fact; and Sophocles, to 
conceal its absurdity, does not begin the action till the 
moment which terminates the calamities that had 
afflicted the city of Thebes. Whatever had passed 
before that time is without the drama, as Aristotle has 
made me observe." 

Nicephorus. Your friend, to excuse Sophocles, 

f Aristot,. de Poet. cap. 24. p. 673. ’ Id, ibid. c. 25. p. 673. 

Corneille, l' r Discours sur le PoSme Dram. p. 2; Discours ii. 
p. 57. ' Aristot. de Poet. c. 15. p. 663. * Id. ibid. cap. 16. 

p. 664. . E Id. ibid, c, 15. p. 663. 11 Id, ibid. c. 24. p. 672. 
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attributes to him an intention which he never had ; for 
CEdipns openly declares his ignorance, and that he had 
never known in what manner the death of Lain? had 
happened, lie asks where that prince was killed; 
whether at Thebes, in the country, or in.a foreign land.” 
Had he then never given any attention to an event to 
which he owed the hand of the queen, and the throne? 
Had no person ever spoken to him concerning it? We 
must surely allow that CEdipns had but little curiosity, 
and that his courtiers were remarkably reserved and 
discreet. 

Theodectes endeavoured in vain to vindicate So¬ 
phocles : we all agreed in opinion with Nicephorus. 
During this discussion several pieces were mentioned 
which owed their failure only to a defect in proba¬ 
bility ; and, among others, one by Carcinus, in which 
the spectators seeing a principal character enter a 
temple, and not seeing him come out, were so disgusted 
when he appeared again in one of the following scenes, 
that the piece was condemned. 7 

Polus. It must have hack more essential faults. 
I have frequently acted in the Electra of Sophocles, 
in which mention is made of the Pythian games, the 
institution of which was posterior by several centuries 
to the time when the heroes of the piece lived/ : The 
audience at every representation murmured at this 
anachronism; yet the tragedy has always been suf¬ 
fered to remain on the stage. 

* Sophocl. in CEdip. Tyr. v. 112 et 228. »Aristot. de Poet, 

c. 17. p; 665. * Id. ibid. c. 24. p. 672. 
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Theodeclcs. This fault which escapes the notice o4 
the greater part of the spectators, is less dangerous 
than the former, of which every body can judge. In 
general, those improbabilities which are only observed 
by intelligent persons, or which are shaded over by a 
lively interest, are not greatly to be dreaded by an 
author. How many pieces are there in which it is 
supposed that, while a few verses are recited, a num¬ 
ber of events have passed off the stage, the trans¬ 
acting of which would require the greater part of a 
day! 1 ' Why does not this give offence ; Because the 
spectator, hurried along by the rapidity of the action, 
has neither leisure nor inclination to measure back 
his steps, and to employ himself in calculations which 
might weaken the illusions.* 

Here ended the first conversation. 


SECOND CONVERSATION. 

The next day, when all the company were met, 
Zopyrus said to Theodectcs, You yesterday showed 
that the illusion of the d*-ama ought to be founded on 
unity of action and on probability: what more is ne¬ 
cessary to its perfection 5 


1 Soph, in CEdip. Colon, v. 1625 et 1649. Id in Trachin. 
v. 642 et 747. Euripid. in Androm. v. 1008 et 1070, Brumoy. 
t. iv. p. 24. Dupuy, Trad, des Trachin. not. 24. * In the 

Ph6dre of Racine, it is not observed that, while 37 verses are 
recited, Aricia, after having left the stage, must have arrived at 
the place where the horses wait, and that Theramenes must 
have found tim.c enough to return to Theseus. 
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Theodectes. To attain the great end of tragedy, 
which is to excite terror and pity. b This is accom¬ 
plished— 1. By the exhibition of the scene, which 
presents to our view (Edipus with a bloody mask, 
Telephus clothed in rags, or the Eunienides with their 
terrific symbols. 2. By the action, when its subject, 
and the manner in which the incidents are connected, 
are such as to excite strong emotions in the spectator, 
it is in the latter of these means that the genius of 
the poet is especially displayed. 

It had been long perceived that, of all the pas¬ 
sions, terror and pity could alone produce a lively 
and durable pathos ; c hence the efforts which elegy 
and tragedy successively made to communicate to the 
soul emotion, which, without violence, might draw it 
horn its languor, and cause it to taste pleasures with¬ 
out remorse. 1 tremble, and commiserate the woes 
which my fellow-mortals suffer, and which I myself 
may in my turn experience : d but I cherish this alarm 
and these tears; for the fonw-r only pains my heart, 
that I may instantly find relief tn ifi- Luter If the 
object which compels my tears were befoie my eyes, 
how should I bear to look on it;' Imitation shows it 
to me through a veil which softens its features: the 
copy is always less vivid than the original; and this 
imperfection is one of its principal merits. 

Polus. Is not this what Aristotle meant, when he 

' Aristot. de Poet. cap. 14. t. ii. p. 662 j e. 9. p. 660 j c. 11. 
p. 660. * Marmont. Poet. Franc, tom. ii. p. 96. 11 Aristot, 

Rhet. lib, 2. c, 8. p, 559. * Id. de Poet. c. 4. p. 654. 
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asserted that tragedy and music effect* the' purgation 
of terror and pity? f 

Theodcctes. No doubt. To purge those two pas¬ 
sions, is to purify their nature, and repress their ex¬ 
cesses : and, in fact, the imitative arts take away 
from the reality- all that is odious, and retain only 
what is interesting. It hence follows that emotions 
too harsh and painful are not to be excited. It is 
still remembered that Amasis, king of Egypt, when 
plunged to "the lowest depth of human misery, wept 
not when he beheld his son led to death, but burst 
into a flood of tears at sight of one of his friends 
asking alms. 8 The latter of these scenes melted 
his heart, which the former had hardened. Remove 
far from me that excess of terror, those fearful 
shocks, which stifle pity. Avoid staining the stage 
with blood. Let not Medea imwder her children, 
CEdipus tear out his-eyes, or Ajax pierce himself with 
his swoid,* in the sight of the spectators. This is 
one of the principal rules of tragedy. 

Nicephorus. And one which you incessantly vio¬ 
late. You love to feast your eyes with fearful and 
disgusting images. Recollect CEdipus h and Polym- 
nestor,* who, after they are deprived of sight, again 
appear on the stage, bathed in blood, which still 
streams from their eyes. 


f Id. ibid c 6. p. 656. Id. de Rep. lib. 8. c. 7- t. ii. p. 458. 
Remarq. de Batt. sur la Poet. d’Arislot. p. 225. 1 Aristot. 

Rhet. lib. 8. p. 559. * See note XIV. at the end of the 

volume. * Soph, in CEdip. Tyr. v. 1320 et 1330. 1 Euripid. 

in Hecub. v. 1066. 
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Theodectes. This spectacle is foreign to the action; 
and our poets have had the weakness to grant it to the 
wishes of the multitude, who require violent shocks. 

Nicephorus. It is you who have familiarised then) 
to these horrid scenes. I shall not speak of those 
crimes, the very recital of which is dreadful; of those 
wives, mothers, children, murdered by those who were 
united to them by the tenderest ties : you would reply 
that these facts are consecrated by history; that they 
have been recounted to you repeatedly from your in¬ 
fancy ; that they passed in ages so remote k that they 
now only excite that species of terror which is proper 
for tragedy. But you have found the fearful secret of 
increasing their horror. My hair rises erect, when, 
at the cries of Clytremnestra, who is stabbed by her 
son Orestes behind the scenes, Electra, her daughter, 
exclaims on the stage, Strike, if thou canst, a second 
time ! l 

Theodectes. Sophocles has, through this whole 
tragedy, rendered the character of that princess so 
interesting; she is so loaded with misfortune and 
ignominy ; she passes through so many paroxysms of 
fear, despair, and joy, that without daring to justify, 
we are inclined to pardon this sally of ferocity, which 
escapes her in the first moment of passion. Observe 
that Sophocles foresaw its effect, and that, to correct 
it, he has made Electra declare, in a preceding scene, 
that her vengeance is only aimed against the mur¬ 
derer of her father. 1 ” 

k Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 659. 1 Soph. 5 n Elect. 

' 1438, * Id. ibid. v. 963. 
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This example, which shows with what address an 
able hand prepares and directs its strokes, proves at 
the same time that the sentiments with which it is 
wished to inspire us, depend especially on the relations .< 
and qualities of the principal character. 

We may remark that an action which passes be¬ 
tween persons who are enemies, but indifferent to 
each other, makes on us only a transitory impression; 
but that our emotions are of the strongest kind when 
we behold any one about to perish by the hand of a 
brother, a sister, a son, or a parent. Let your heroes, 
therefore, be as much as possible at variance with 
nature: but do not choose a villanous character; for 
such a one, whether he pass from misfortune to hap¬ 
piness, or from happiness to misfortune, will neither 
excite terror nor pity. n Avoid also presenting to us 
a man of sublime virtue who falls into calamity which 
he has in no manner drawn upon himself.® 

Point. These principles require to be discussed 
and proved. T hat the punishment of the wicked 
produces neither compassion nor fear, I can readily 
conceive. I ought only to pity misfortunes which are 
unmerited, and the villain has but too well deserved 
the evils he suffers. I can only tremble at the cala¬ 
mities of one who resembles myself, and in the villain 
this resemblance is wanting. But nothing is so terrible 
and so affecting as innocence persecuted, oppressed, 
shedding bitter tears, and uttering fruitless cries. 

Thcodectes. Nor is any thing so odious as the sight 

" Aristol. de Poet. c. 13. Corneille, Djscours ii. 0 Aristot. 
ibid, 
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of innocence suffering contrary to all appearance of 
justice. Then, instead of that pure pleasure, that 
sweet satisfaction, which I seek when I repair to the 
theatre, I feel only painful shocks, which at once 
wound my heart and offend my reason. You will 
perhaps think that I speak a new language; but it is 
that of those philosophers who, in these modern times, 
have considered the nature of the pleasure we receive 
from tragedy. 1 " 

What then is the picture which tragedy should pre¬ 
sent to us on the stage? That of a man who may, in 
some measure, reproach himself with his misfortunes. 
Have you not observed that the calamities of indivi¬ 
duals and even the revolutions of empires, frequently 
originate entirely from a first fault, remote, or imme¬ 
diate; a fault, the consequences of which are the 
more terrible because they were unforeseen ? To ap¬ 
ply this remark, we shall find, in Thyest.es, vengeance 
carried to an extreme; in CEdipus and Agamemnon, 
false ideas of honour and ambition; in Ajax, pride 
which disdains the assistance of heaven ; q in Hippo- 
lytus an injury done to a jealous divinity ; r in Jocasta, 
a neglect of the most sacred duties; in Priam and 
Hecuba, too great weakness in favour of the ravisher 
of Helen ; and, in Antigone, a preference of the senti¬ 
ments of nature to established laws. 

Tho fate of Thyestes and of CEdipus makes us 
shudder; 9 but Thyestes, deprived by Atreus, his 
brother, of the throne which was his right, took re- 

p Aristot. de Poet. c. 14. p. 662. * Soph, in Ajac. v. 785. 

r Euripid. in Hipp. v. 113. * Aristot, de Poet. e. 14. p. 662. 
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' engc by the most cruel of outrages, by debauching 
the wife of his brother. Atreus was culpable, and 
Thyestes not innocent. It is in vain that (Edipus 
asserts his innocence, and exclaims that he killed his 
father without knowing him as the oracle had lately 
declared to him“ that he should commit the crime of 
parricide, ought he to have disputed for precedence 
with an old man whom "he met on his road ; and to 
have deprived both him, and the slaves by whom he 
w'as attended, of life, for a slight insult ? 

Zopyrus. He was not master of his anger. 

Thcodectes. He ought to have been ; the philoso¬ 
phers admit not that any passion can be sufficiently 
violent to hurry us away in despite of our utmost 
efforts ; x and if the spectators in the theatre, who arc 
less enlightened, are more indulgent, they at least 
know that the momentary extravagance of passion is 
sufficient to precipitate us into an abyss of ills. 

Zopyrus. Will you dare to condemn Antigone 
for having, in contempt of an unjust prohibition, per¬ 
formed the rights of sepulture for her brother ? 

Theodeclcs. I admire her courage, and I lament 
that she should be reduced to choose between two 
opposite duties; but, in fine, the law was express, y 
Antigone had broken it, and her condemnation had a 
pretext. 

If, among the causes assigned for the calamities 
of the principal personage, there are some which it 

»Soph, in (Edip. Col. v. 270, 538, ct 575. " Id. in (Edip. 

Tyr. v. 813. * Aristot. de Mor. lib. 3. c. 1, S, 3. t. ii. p. 28, &c. 

’ Soph, in Antig. v. 454 
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may be easy to excuse, you shall then represent him 
with weakness and defects which may palliate in our 
eyes the horror of his - destiny. 

From these reflections you will concentre the 
interest on a man who shall be rather good than 
wicked; and who shall become unhappy, not by an 
atrocious crime, but by one of those great faults 
which are easily pardoned in prosperity : such were 
CEdipus and Thyestes. 2 

Polus. You then disapprove of those pieces in 
which a man, in despite of himself, becomes both 
culpable and unhappy? Yet they have always suc¬ 
ceeded ; and tears will ever be excited by the de¬ 
plorable fate of Phaedra, Orestes, and Electra. 

This remark occasioned a very w'arm dispute 
among the company, some of whom maintained that, 
to adopt the principle of Theodeetes, was to condemn 
the ancient dramas, the great motive of which was 
the'blind decrees of destiny; others observed that, in 
the greater part of the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides, these decrees, though mentioned at in¬ 
tervals in the dialogue, had no influence either on the 

misfortunes of the principal personage, or on the 

. • 

progress of the action. Among other pieces referred 
to in proof of this assertion, were the Antigone of 
Sophocles, and the Medea and Andromache of Eu¬ 
ripides. 

The conversation occasionally turned on that fa¬ 
tality which is irresistible either by gods or men.' 

1 Aristot. de Poet. c. 13. p. 661. * .fiscbyl. in Prom.'r. 513, 
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This doctrine, said one, appears more dangerous than 
it is in reality. Observe its partisans : they reason 
as if they could effect nothing, and act as if every 
thing were in their power. Others, after having 
shown that such an opinion serves only to justify 
crimes, and discourage virtue, asked, with surprise, in 
what manner it could first have been introduced. 

They were answered—There was a time when, 
the common feelings of humanity being found in¬ 
sufficient to restrain the powerful from oppressing the 
weak, endeavours were made to cur- ‘heir violence 
by religious fear. It was ari impiety not only :o 
neglect the worship of the gods, bu! also to despoil 
their temples, to drive away the flocks consecrated to 
them, and to insult their ministers. Such flagrant 
crimes, it was suggested, could not escape punish¬ 
ment, unless the guilty person made reparation for 
the outrage, and came to the feet of the altars, to 
submit to the ceremonies which could alone purify 
him. The priests ceased not attentively to observe 
him. Did Fortune lavish on him her favours ? Heed 
it not, said they : by this lure the gods will entice 
him into the snared Did he experience any of those 

misfortunes which are annexed to the lot of huma- 

• 

nity ? Behold, exclaimed they, the effects of the 
anger of heaven, w hich could not but burst on his 
devoted head. Did he escape the punishment he had 
merited during life ? The thunderbolt, added they, is 
but suspended y his children, or his children's children, 


" JSschyl. in Pers, v. 93. 
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shall bear the weight and the chastisement of his 
iniquity. 0 They are therefore accustomed to imagine 
they see the vengeance of the gods pursuing the 
guilty, even to their latest generation; which ven¬ 
geance is considered as justice with respect to him 
who has merited it, and as fatality with regard to 
those on whom it devolves by inheritance. This 
doctrine appeared to be the solution of that concate¬ 
nation of crimes and calamities which had destroyed 
the most ancient families of Greece. Let us give 
some examples. 

CEneus, king of the /Etolians, had neglected to 
offer sacrifices to Diana, who failed not to take ven¬ 
geance for the omission. Hence the multiplied mis¬ 
chiefs that laid waste his states ; d and the murderous 
enmities and dissensions which distracted the royal 
family, and ended in the death of Meleagar the 'son 
of CEneus.* 

A crime committed by Tantalus long caused the 
descendants of Pelops to he persecuted by the Furies. 
They had already infected the blood of that, unfortu¬ 
nate family with all their poisons, when they directed 
the shaft of Agamemnon against a hind consecrated 
to Diana/ The goddess required the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia: this sacrifice served as a pretext to Clytacm- 
nestra to murder her husband. 8 Orestes revenged the 

* Herodot. lib. 1. c. 91. Euripid. in Hippol. v. 881 et 1378. 
4 Homer. Iliad 9. v. 529. * Pausan. lib. 10. c. 31. p. 874. 

1 Soph, in Elect, v. 570. * Id. ibid. v. 530, Euripid. iu EIccir. 

v. 1020. 
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death of his father by killing his mother, and was 
himself pursued until he had received expiation. 

Let us also recollect that uninterrupted succession 
of horrid crimes and dire disasters which poured like 
a torrent on the family in possession of the throne of 
Thebes, from Cadmus, the founder of the city, to the 
children of the wretched CEdipus. What was their 
baleful origin ? Cadmus had killed a dragon which 
watched over a fountain consecrated to Mars; he had 
married Hermione, the daughter of Mars and Venus ; 
and Vulcan, in a fit of jealousy, presented that 
princess with a fatal robe which transmitted crimes 
and misfortunes to her descendants.’ 1 

Happy, nevertheless, were nations when the ven¬ 
geance of heaven extended only to the posterity of the 
guilty person ! How often has it been seen to fall on 
a whole kingdom! How many times also have the 
enemies of a people become likewise the enemies of 
their gods, whom they had never offended! 

For this idea, which is derogatory to the divine 
nature, another that is not less so was afterwards 
substituted. Some sages, terrified at the vicissitudes 
which subvert all human affairs, imagined the exist¬ 
ence of a power that sports with our projects, and 
seizes the moment of our happiness to immolate us 
to its cruel jealousy.* 

From these monstrous systems, concluded Theo- 

u Euripid. in Phoen. v. 941. Apollod. lib.3. p. 169. Bonnier, 
Mythol. t. iii. p. 73. i Herodot. lib. 1. c. 32; lib. 3. e. 40 j 
lib. 7. c. 4%Soph. in Philoct, v. 789. 
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deetes, it followed that a man may be irresistibly 
hurried into crimes and misfortunes by the single 
impulse of a divinity to whom his family, his nation, 
or his posterity is odious. k 

Yet, as the harshness of this doctrine became 
more sensible in a tragedy than in other writings, our 
early authors frequently only employed it with cor¬ 
rectives, and thus approached the rule which I have 
laid down. Sometimes the person who was the 
victim of fatality justified it by a crime he had him¬ 
self added to that which had been transmitted to him : 
sometimes, after having discharged the debt he owed 
to fate, he was brought back in safety from the pre¬ 
cipice to which he had been hurried. Phaedra is in¬ 
flamed with a criminal passion, which Venus had 
kindled in her heart, to destroy Hippolytus. How 
does Euripides proceed ? He gives to this princess 
only a secondary part; he does still more : she con¬ 
ceives and executes the fearful project of accusing 
Hippolytus. 1 Her passion is involuntary, but her 
crime is not so ; she is only an odious character, who, 
after having raised some pity, ends by exciting indig¬ 
nation. 

The same Euripides has wished to concentrate all 
the interest on Iphigenia. Notwithstanding her in¬ 
nocence and her virtues, she is to expiate with her 
blood the offence committed to Agamemnon against 
Diana. How does the author act here ? He does not 

k iEschyl. ap. Plat, de Rep. lib. 2. t. ii. p, 380. Euripid. in 
Hippol. v. 831 et 1378. Casaub. in Aristoph. Equit.- v. 443. 

Euripid. in Hippol. v. 728 et 877 
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complete tiie woes of Iphigenia : the goddess conveys 
her into Tauris, and is soon to bring her back tri¬ 
umphant into Greece. 1 " 

The doctrine of fatality is no-where more conspi¬ 
cuous than in ,lhe tragedies of Orestes and Electra. 
But though an oracle is adduced which commands 
them to revenge their father’s death though they are 
filled with terror before, and with remorsed after, the 
crime is committed ; though they are encouraged by 
the appearance of a divinity, who justifies the action, 
and promises them a lot more fortunate these sub¬ 
jects are not the less contrary to the object of trage¬ 
dy. They nevertheless have been successful; because 
nothing can be more moving thau the danger to which 
Orestes is exposed, the misfortunes of Electra, the 
discovery of the brother and sister ; and because, be¬ 
sides, every subject receives new embellishments from 
the pen of /Eschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. 

At present, since a more rational philosophy has 
forbidden us to attribute to the Divinity a single emo¬ 
tion of envy or injustice, p I doubt whether similar 
fables treated for the first time with the same genius, 
would receive universal approbation. I maintain, at 
least, that we should see with displeasure the principal 
character incur the guilt of an atrocious crime : and in 
this I am supported by the manner in which Astyda- 
mas has lately conducted the fable of his Alcmseon. 


“ Euripid,,Jphig. in Aulid. v. 1583 Id. in Taur. v. 783. 
* Eriupid. j|}t Orest, v. 416 et 593. Soph, in Electr. v. 35, 70, 
&c. ° Epripid. ibid v. 1625. Id. in Electr. v. 1238. 

' Elat, in Hfig. t. iii. p, 29. Id. in Theaet. t. i. p. 176. 
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History supposes that this; young prince was authorised 
to plunge the poniard into the breast of his mother. 
Several authors have treated this subject. Euripides 
has fruitlessly exhausted all the resources of art to 
give a colouring to an act so horrid.Astydamas has 
had recourse to an expedient adapted to the present 
delicacy of our taste. Eriphile indeed perishes by the 
hand of her son, but he is ignorant that she is his 
mother/ 

Polus. If you do not admit this transmission of 
crimes and calamities that descend from fathers to 
children, you will be forced to suppress the complaints 
with which the theatre incessantly resounds against 
the injustice of the gods and the rigours of destiny. 

Theodectes. We will not deprive the wretched of 
their privilege : we will leave them their complaints, 
but they shall take a more just directionfor they 
have still a foundation more real, and no less terrify¬ 
ing, than fatality ; I mean the enormous disproportion 
between their errors and the evils consequent on them ; 
as when they become the most unfortunate of men by 
a momentary gust of passion, by a trivial imprudence, 
or even, sometimes, by an excess of prudence ; or in 
fine, when the errors of the leaders of a people carry 
desolation through a whole empire. 

Such calamities were very frequent in those remote 
times, w'hen violent passions, as ambition and revenge, 
displayed all their energy. Tragedy therefore began by 
exhibiting the events of the heroic ages ; events which 

’ Aristot. de Mor. lib. 3. cap. 1.1. ii. p. 28. r Id. de Poet* 
c. 14. p. 663. 

VOL. V. 
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are in part preserved in the writings of Homer, and 
in a still greater number in a work entitled the Epic 
Cycle, in which different authors have collected the 
ancient traditions of the Greeks.* 

Besides this source from which Sophocles has 
drawn almost all his subjects, others have sometimes 
been taken from modern history, and others entire!) 
invented. /Eschjlus brought on the stage the Defeat 
of Xerxes at Salamis,* and Phrynichus the Taking of 
Miletus.'’ Agatho brought out a piece, the whole of 
which is invention,* and Euripides another which is 
entirely allegorical/ 

These different attempts succeeded,* but were not 
imitated. Perhaps they require too great talents; oi 
perhaps it was perceived that history does not grant 
the poet sufficient liberty, that fiction grants lfim too 
much, and that both are with difficulty reconciled to 
the nature of our theatrical exhibition. What then 
does that in fact require ? An action which shall be 
probable, and frequently accompanied by the appari¬ 
tion of departed spirits, and the intervention of the 
gods. If you should choose a recent fact, it will be 
necessary to exclude the marvellous from your piece ; 
and if you invent your subject, as it will neither be 
supported by the authority of history, nor the preju¬ 
dice of public opinion, you will risk offending against 
probability.* Hence it is that that the subjects of our 

* Casaub. in Athen. lib. 7- c. S. p. 801. * ASsehyl, in Pers. 

" Herodot. lib. 6. c. 21. * Aristot. de Poet. c. 9. p. 659. 

v Dionjg^ Halic. de Art. Rhet. t. v. p. 301 et 355. * Aristot. 

ibid * Corneille, l w Discours sur le Pol;me Dramat. p. 2. 
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most excellent pieces are now taken from a small num¬ 
ber of ancient families, as those of Alcmseon, Thyes- 
tes, CEdipus, Telephus, and some others, which for¬ 
merly exhibited so many calamitous scenes. 11 

Nicephorus. I must beg leave to tell you, with all 
due submission, that you are insupportably tiresome 
with your Agamemnons, your Oresteses, your CEdipuses, 
and all your list of proscribed characters. Are you 
not ashamed to present to us subjects so trite and 
threadbare ? 1 sometimes cannot but admire the 
sterility of your men of genius, and the patience 
of the Athenians. 

Theodectcs. You certainly are not serious, for you 
know well that we draw from an inexhaustible source. 
If we are obliged to pay a certain respect to received 
fables, it is only in some essential paiticulars: Cly- 
ta?innestra must indeed die by the hand of Orestes, 
and Eriphile by that of Ale m aeon / but the circum¬ 
stances of the same fact vary in the ancient traditions,* 1 
and the author may choose those which are most suit¬ 
able to his plan. It is sufficient, also, that he introduces 
one or two known personages ; the rest are entirely at 
his disposal.* Each subject offers innumerable varie¬ 
ties, and ceases to be the same when it is diversified 
by a new complication or a new development/ 

1. Variety in the fable, which may be simple or 
complex.® It is simple when the action continues and 

" Aristot. de Poet. e. 13. p. 662 j c. 14. p. 663. * Id. ibid, 

c. 14. p.662. d Schol. Argum. in Ajac. Sophocl. 'Aris¬ 
tot. de Poet. c. 9. p. 659. f Id. ibid. c. 18. Corneille, Discours 
ii.p. 53. * Aristot. ibid. c. 10 ct 11. p. 660. 
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ends in one uniform manner, without its course being 
diverted or suspended by any accident; and complex 
when it turns on one of those discoveries which change 
the relations of the personages between themselves, or 
one of those revolutions which alter their condition, or 
by the union of both these. 

Here the merits of these two species of fable were 
discussed by the company, and it was agreed that the 
complex was to be preferred to the simple. h 

2. Variety in the incidents which excite terror 
and pity. If this double effect is produced by the 
sentiments of nature being so mistaken or opposed, 
that one of the characters risks the loss of life; 
then he who kills, or purposes to kill, may act in one 
of these four ways. 1. He may commit the crime 
with deliberate intention, the examples of which are 
frequent among tlie ancients. I shall adduce that of 
Medea, who, in Euripides, forms and executes the 
project of killing her children but her action is the 
more barbarous, because it is unnecessary. I believe 
that, at present, no writer would venture a similar in¬ 
cident. 2. The crime may not be discovered till af¬ 
ter it is committed, as is the case in the CEdipus of 
Sophocles. Here the ignorance of the guilty person 
renders the action less odious, and the light which suc¬ 
cessively breaks in on him heightens the interest. 
This method has our approbation. 8. The action 
sometimes proceeds to the very moment of execution, 
and suddenly stops short by an unexpected discovery. 


* Aristot.jjtfe Poet. c. 13. p. 661. 1 Id. ibid c. 14. p. 663. 
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Thus Merope recognises her son, and Iphigenia her 
brother, at the very moment when they are about to 
give the fatal blow. This mode is the most perfect 
of all. 

Polus. In fact, when Merope holds the sword sus¬ 
pended over the head of her son, a general shuddering 
seems to seize the spectators, 11 as I have myself fre¬ 
quently witnessed. 

Theodectcs. The fourth and the worst of all these 
ways is. w hen the person stops in the moment of exe¬ 
cuting his design, by a simple change of will. This 
method has scarcely ever been employed. Aristotle 
once mentioned to me the example of Hasmon, who 
draws his sword against Creon his father, and, instead 
of executing his purpose, stabs himself.' 

Nicephoros. How was it possible for him to ex¬ 
ecute it? Cieon, seized with fear, had fled.™ 

Thtoclecles. His son might have pursued him. 

Polus. Perhaps he only meant to kill himself in 
his father’s presence, as he seems to have threatened 
in one of the preceding scenes;” for, after all, Sopho¬ 
cles was too well acquainted with dramatic propriety 
to think of making the virtuous Haemon attempt the 
life of his father. 

Zopyrus. Why should he not ? Do you not know 
that Hsernon was on the point of marrying Antigone, 
whom he loved, and by w hom he was beloved ; that 
nis father had condemned her to be buried alive ; that 

k Plat, de Esu Cam. t. ii. p. 998. 1 Aristot. de Poet. cap. 
14. p. 663, ■ Soph, in Antigon. v. 1248. 0 Id. ibid. v. 672 

St'hol. ibid. 
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unable to prevail on him by tears and intrcaties to 
reverse the sentence, he had found her dead, and threw 
himself at her feet in an agony of love and rage ? Can 
it excite your indignation if, suddenly perceiving Creon, 
he rushes, not on his father, but on the murderer of 
his mistress ? Certainly, if he did not vindictively 
pursue the wretched tyrant, it was because he was in 
too much haste to terminate a hated life. 

Theodectes. Represent his action as more noble; 
say that his first emotion originated in fury and ven¬ 
geance, but that which succeeded it in remorse and 
virtue. 

Zopyrus. Under whatever point of view I con¬ 
sider it, I maintain that this incident is one of the 
most pathetic and sublime on our stage; and if your 
friend Aristotle did not feel it to be so, it was probably 
because he has never felt the passion of love. 

Thcodecles. Amiable Zopyrus, beware lest you 
betray the secrets of your heart. I am willing, from 
complaisance to you, to reject this example; but let 
us still retain the principle, that an atrocious action 
ought either not to be begun, or not abandoned with¬ 
out a motive. But let us continue to enumerate the 
ways in which a fable may be varied. 

3. Variety in the discoveries, which are one of the 
most copious sources of the pathetic, especially when 
they produce a sudden revolution in the condition of 
the persons of the drama.” Of these there are several 
kinds : p some, destitute of art, and too frequently 


Aristot. de l’oet. c, 11, p. 660. 


I Id. ibid. c. 16. p. 664. 
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made the resource of indifferent poets, arc founded 
on accidental or natural signs, as bracelets, neck¬ 
laces, scars, or marks impressed on the body ;* 
others display invention. That of Dicseogenes, in bis 
poem entitled The Cypriacs, is greatly praised. The 
hero seeing a picture descriptive of his misfortunes, 
sheds tears, by which he is betrayed. Like commen¬ 
dation is bestowed on that of Polyides, who in his. 
Iphigenea, makes Orestes exclaim, when about to be 
sacrificed, “Thus was it my sister Iphigenia was sacri¬ 
ficed in Aulis' ” The most beautiful arise out of the 
action. See the CEdipus of Sophocles, and the Iphi¬ 
genia in Aulis of Euripides. q 

4. Variety in the characters. Those of the per¬ 
sonages which are frequently brought on the stage are 
in some measure fixed among us, but it is only in their 
general tenor. Achilles is impetuous and violent, 
Ulysses prudent and dissimulating, Medea cruel and 
implacable; but all these qualities are capable of such 
gradations and varieties, that, from one single charac¬ 
ter, a number may be produced, which have only the 
leading features in common ; such is that of Electra/ 
and that of Philoctetes/ as pourtrayed, respectively, by 
vEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The defects of 
Achilles may be exaggerated; but it is better to en- 

* Aristotle mentions a discovery produced by a very strange’ 
means, by the sound of a shuttle. (Aristot de Poet. c. 16. 
p. 664.) This was employed in the Tereus of Sophocles, a piece 
now lost. s Aristot. de Poet. e. 16. p. 655. r iEschyl. in 
Choeph. Soph. et. Eurip. in Electr. * Dion. Chrysost. orat. 
52. p. 548. 
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feeble them by the splendor of his virtues, as has been 
practised by Homer. B > pursuing this method, the 
poet Agatho produced an Achilles which had never 
before been seen on the stage.' 

5. Vaiiety in the catastrophes. Some dramatic 
pieces conclude happily, and others disastrously. There 
are some in which, by a double revolution, both the 
.viituous and the wicked experience a change of for¬ 
tune. The first of these endings seems only suitable 
to comedy." 

Zopyrus. Why should it be excluded from tra 
gedy ? Excite the most passionate emotions through 
the whole of the piece; but at least sutler me to lespirc 
at the conclusion, and let my heart receive that com¬ 
fort which may reward its sensibility. 

Thtodecles. You would wish me then to extinguish 
that tender interest .by which you have been agitated, 
and that I should stop those tears which you have shed 
with so much pleasure ? the best recompence I can 
bestow on your sensibility is to continue as long as 
possible the emotions it has received. From those 
moving. scenes in which the author displays all 
the secrets of art and eloquence, only results a pa¬ 
thos of situation ; and we wish a pathos which may 
lise from lhe action, increase from scene to scene, and 
agitate the soul of the spectator as often as he hears 
even the name of the piece. 

Zopyrus. And can you not find this in those tra¬ 
gedies in which the virtuous and the wicked experience 
a chapg© of condition ? 

' Arjstot. de Ppet. c. 15. p, 664. " Id. ibid. c. 12. p. 662. 
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T/ieodectes. I have already hinted that the pleasure 
which they procure us too nearly resembles that which 
we receive from comedy. It is true that the specta¬ 
tors begin to approve of this double revolution, and 
that even some authors have assigned it the first rank; 
but I think it only deserves to be placed in the second; 
and I appeal to the experience of Pol us, which are the 
pieces that are esteemed truly tragic ? x 

Polus. In general, those of which the catastrophe 
is calamitous. 

T/ieodectes A^d permit me to ask you, Ana- 
eharsis, what effects you experienced from the dif¬ 
ferent destinies of the principal personage in our 
dramas ? 

Anacharsis. At first I shed tears profusely, with¬ 
out investigating their source. ' I afterward perceived 
that your finest pieces lost a part of their interest at 
a second representation; but that this loss was beyond 
comparison more sensible in those which terminated 
happily. 

Nicephorus. It remains for me to ask you how 
you can be reconciled with yourself. You would have 
the catastrophe calamitous, and yet you have preferred 
that revolution by which a man is snatched from mis¬ 
fortune, and placed in a more prosperous condition.* 

Theodectes. I have preferred the discovery which 
prevents the completion of an atrocious act; but I have 
not said that it ought to be made the developement 
of the plot. Orestes, when recognised by Iphigenia, 

* Aristot. de Poet. c. 13. p. 6‘62. y Dacier, Poet. d’Aristote, 
p. 224. Victor, in Aristot. 
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is on the point of falling by the arms of Thoasand, 
u hen recognised by Electra, is persecuted by the 
Furies. 0 He has therefore only passed from one dan¬ 
ger and one calamity to another. Euripides extricates 
him from this latter situation by the intervention of a 
divinity—an expedient which might be necessary in 
his Iphigenia in Tauris, but which was by no means 
so in his Orestes ; the action of which would be mor> 
tragic if he had abandoned t!k ns; n- <i Olyatu 
nestra to the to! lures ot .enaorse. But Euripides was 
fond of making the gods descend in machinery ; and 
has but too frequently employed this gross artifice to 
explain the subject, uiid develope the plot. 

Zopifrus. Do you condemn the apparitions of tht 
gods, which are so favourable to scenic decoration.... 

Nicephorus _And so convenient to the poet ; 

Theodectes. I would only permit them when it i" 
necessary to derive from the past or future a light 
which can be obtained by no other means. b Without 
such a motive, the prodigy does more honour to the 
machinest than to the author. 

Let the poet ever be guided by the laws of reason, 
and the rules of probability. Let the fable be so 
constructed that it may explain itself, and become 
complicated and unravelled without effort. Let no 
celestial agent descend to inform us, in a frigid pro¬ 
logue, of events which have passed prior to the open¬ 
ing of the drama, or which are to happen in the se¬ 
quel. Let the knot, constituted by obstacles that 

* Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. 
c. 15. p. 064. 


* Id. in Orest. * Id. de Poet. 
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have preceded the action, be drawn closer and closer, 
till the moment when the catastrophe commences;' 
let the episodes be neither too long nor too numerous ; d 
let the incidents rapidly arise out of each other, and 
produce unexpected events;' in a word, let the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the' action be so well conducted, that 
if any one should be taken away or transposed, the 
hole would be destroyed or changed. 1 Imitate not 
hose out. 1 yf v!s; v Ignorant of the art of hr-ppily 
tern mating an it.tr ing.-r- -ms 1 }/ complicated ;* and 

who, after having u-leutly ventured into the midst 
of rocks, can find :>u otiiv i -v-ss to extricate them¬ 
selves but by imploring ?!.•• -t tour of heaven. 

I have now' pointer out die different ways in 
which tlie fable may be treated; to these may be 
added the innumerable vat ieties which the sentiments, 
and especially the music, present. Complain not, 
therefore, of the sterility of our subjects; and remem¬ 
ber, that to place them > i a new light is to invent. 

Nicephoros. But you do not give them sufficient 
animation. We are sometimes tempted to say that 
you fear to investigate the passions '; if by accident 
you engage them in a contest with each other, or an 
opposition to ngotuiK. duues'' you scarcely permit us 
a glimpse of 5 w incus.* of inflicts. 

Theodecfes. More than once we have seen the sen- 

* Aristot. dePoet. c. IS. p.664; c, 18. p. 666. “ Id. ibid, 

cap. 17. p. 665 j c. 18. p. 666. * Id. ibid. c. 7. p. 658; c. 9. 

p. 660. Corneille, Discours iii. p. 74. ' Aristot, dePoet. c. S. 

p. 659. * Id. ibid. c. IS. p. 666. " Eiiripkl. in Orest. ■ 
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ti,merits of conjugal love* and those of friendship 1 
pourtrayed in the softest colours; and a hundred 
times beheld the furies of ambition,' hatred,” jea¬ 
lousy, 11 and revenge, 0 depicted with a more vigorous 
perril. Would you wish that on these occasions we 
should have been presented with portraits, with ana¬ 
lyses of the human heart? Among us, every art and 
science has its proper limits. We leave the theory of 
the passions to morals or rhetoric, p and pay less atten¬ 
tion to their investigation than to their effects: for it 
is not man in general which we represent to the spec¬ 
tators, but the vicissitudes of his.life, and especially 
the misfortunes to which he is exposed. 11 T ragedy is 
so much the recital of an action proper to excite terror 
and pity, that many of our pieces conclude with these 
words of the chorus—“ Thus ends this adventure. ' 
If we consider it under this point of view’, we shall 
easily conceive that it is essential to express the cir¬ 
cumstances which render the narrative more interest¬ 
ing, and the catastrophe more calamitous; and it is 
still more so to make every thing understood rather 
than to say every thing. This is the manner of 
Homer. He does not give the detail of the senti¬ 
ments which unite Achilles and Patroclus; but at the 
death of the latter they are manifested by torrents of 
tears, and burst on the reader like thunder. 

> Etiripid. in Alcest. k Id, in Orest. 1 Id. in Phceniss. 
" Soph, in Philoct. et in Ajac. * Euripid. in Med. ° AEs- 
chyl. in Agamero. 11 Aristot. de Mor. Id. de Rhet. * Id. 
de Poet, c, 6. p. 657. r Eurip. in Alcest. v. 1163; in Androm. 
v. 138*iHln Helen, v. 1708; in Med. v. 1419. 
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Zopyrus. I shall always regret, that the tenderest 
and most forcible of all the passions has hitherto been 
neglected. All the fires of love blaze in the heart of 
Phaedra, but diffuse no warmth in the tragedy of 
Euripides.* Yet what a rich succession of scenes 
would the first birth of this love, its progress, agita¬ 
tions, and remorse, have presented to the pencil of 
the poet, and what new sources of interest in the part 
of the princess! We have spoken of the love of 
Haetnon for Antigone. 1 Why is not this sentiment 
made the principal motive of the action? What con¬ 
flicts must it not have excited in the hearts of the 
father anti of the two lovers! What various duties 
were there to respect,—what misfortunes to fear! 

Thcodectes. The paintings which you regret would 
be as dangerous to morals as unworthy of a theatre, 
which only attends to great events and elevated senti¬ 
ments. Never in the heroic ages did love produce 
any of those revolutions which distinguish tragedy. 

Zopyjus. Have you forgotten the war of Troy? 

Theodectes. It was not the loss of Helen which 
armed tlie Greeks against the Trojans. Menelaus 
engaged in the war from the necessity of avenging a 
flagrant injury; and the other princes in consequence 
of the oath they had before taken to secure to him the 
possession of his queen.® They therefore beheld, in 
this perfidy of love, only insulted honour. 

Love, properly, only presents little intrigues, the 
display of which we Leave to comedy; and sighs, 

* Eurip. in Hippol. ‘Soph. ir. Antig, " Eurip in Iphig. 
in Aulid. v. 58. 
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tears, and frailties, to express which is the piUVUILl/ VJ1 
the lyric poets. If at any time it exhibits mou 
elevated traits of nobility and grandeur, it is indebted 
for them to vengeance, ambition, or jealousy; three 
powerful .springs which we have never neglected to 
employ. 


TIUKJD CONVERSATION. 

In this were discussed the maimers, thoughts, sen¬ 
timents, and style, which are proper for tragedy. 

In all imitative works, said Theodectes, but espe¬ 
cially in the poem, whether epic or dramatic, what F 
called the manners is the exact conformity of the ac¬ 
tions, sentiments, thoughts, and language, of the per¬ 
sonage with his character. It is necessary, therefore, 
that, from the very first scenes, we should be able to 
discover, from what he does and what lie .-ays, the 
nature of his present inclinations, and his ultimate 
designs/ 

The manners characterise the person in action.' 
They should be good- Far from exaggerating am 
defect, be careful to enfeeble it. Poetry, like paint¬ 
ing, embellishes the portrait without neglecting th< 
resemblance. Do not deform the character of a per¬ 
sonage, not even a subaltern one, unless you are con¬ 
strained. In a piece of Euripides,* Menelaus acts a 
reprehensible part, because he does evil without ne¬ 
cessity/ 

0 

* Aristot. <le Poet. c. 6. p. 657 j c, 15. p. 653. 1 Td. ibid, 

c. 6. p. 656. VjEurip. in Orest. * Aristot. de Poet. cap. 15. 
p. 663. 
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The manners must also be proper, resembling, and 
uniform ; they must be suitable to the age and dignity 
of the person; they must not be contrary to the idea 
of the hero delivered down to us by ancient tradi¬ 
tions; nor must they be inconsistent in any part of 
the piece. 

Would you wish to give them boldness and lustre, 
contrast them with each other. Observe how, in 
ruripides, the character of Polynices is rendered in¬ 
teresting by that of Eteocles his brother ; b and, in 
Sophocles, the character of Eleetra by that of Chry- 
sothemis her sister. 1- 

We ought, like the orators, to inspire our judges 
with pity, terror, or indignation; like them to demon¬ 
strate a truth or refute an objection, to aggrandise or 
diminish an object.* 1 You will find the precepts ne¬ 
cessary to attain this end in the treatises that have 
been published on rhetoric; and examples in the 
tragedies that are the ornaments of our theatres. In 
them we see beauty of* thought and elevation of senti¬ 
ment in all their lustre; in them triumph the language 
of truth, and the eloquence of the unfortunate. Be¬ 
hold Merope, Hecuba, Eleetra, Antigone, Ajax, Phi- 
loctetes, surrounded sometimes by the horrors of death, 
and sometimes plunged in shame or despair—listen 
to those accents of grief, those piercing exclamations, 
those passionate expressions, which, from one end of 
the theatre to the other, make the voice of Nature 

b Eurip. in Phceniss. * Soph, in Electr. * Aristot. de 
Poet. c. 19, p. 607. Corneille, Diseours i. p. 21. 
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icsound in every heart, and compel all eyes to dis¬ 
solve in tears. 

To what are these admirable effects to be ascribed? 
—to the art which our authors possess, in a sovereign 
degree, of placing their characters in the most moving 
situations, talking themselves their place in imagina¬ 
tion, and indulging without regard in the single and 
profound sentiment which the circumstances inspire. 

You can never study too much our great models. 
Possess yourself perfectly of their beauties; but espe¬ 
cially learn to judge of them aright, and let not a ser¬ 
vile admiration induce you to reverence their errors. 
Fear not to condemn this reasoning of Jocasta:—Her 
two sons had agreed to ascend alternately the throne 
of Thebes; but, at the expiration of the time fixed, 
Fteocles refused to resign his authority; and, to in¬ 
duce him to make this important cession, the queen 
represents to him, among other things, that equality 
formerly instituted weights and measures, and has at 
all times regulated the periodical succession of days 
and nights.' 

Sentences which are clear, precise, and naturally 
introduced, are greatly to the taste of the Athenians ; 
but it is necessary to be attentive in the choice of 
them, as they reject with indignation the maxims 
which are destructive of morality. * 

Polus -And frequently without reason. Jt was 

imputed as a crime to Euripides, that he had put into 


irt rhoeniss. p, 544. 
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the mouth of Hippolytus these words : “ My tongue 
“ has pronounced the oath, but my heart disavows 
it.” f Yet they are suitable to the circumstances ; and 
the enemies of the poet falsely accused him of intend¬ 
ing them for a general principle. At another time the 
audience rose to drive from the stage the actor who 
performed the part of Bellerophon ; and who, suitably 
to the spirit of the character, had said that riches 
are to be preferred to every tiling else. The piece was 
on the point of being condemned, when Euripides 
came forward. He was ordered to expunge the line. 
He replied, that it was his part to give lessons to, and 
not to receive them from, the audience ; s but that, if 
they would have the patience to wait, they would soon 
see Bellerophon undergo the punishment he had me¬ 
rited. 11 When hi« Ixion w'as acted, several persons, 
who were spectators, said to him, after the representa¬ 
tion, that his hero was too vile a character. For w'hich 
reason, answered he, I have concluded the piece by 
fastening him to a wheel.' 

Though the style of tragedy be no longer so 
pompous as it formerly was, k it must nevertheless be 
suitable to the dignity of the ideas. Employ the 
charms of elocution to shade over improbabilities 
which you are forced to admit; but if you have 
thoughts to express, or characters to paint, beware 

f Eurip. in Hippol. v. 612. Schot. ibid. Aristot. Rhet. Mb, 
3. cap. 15. p. 602. Cicer. de Offie. lib. 3. cap. 29. t. iii. p. 289. 
* Val. Max. lib. 3. c. 7. Extern. No 1. ‘‘Senec. Epist. 115. 

1 Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 19. k Aristot Rhet. lib. 3. c. 1, 
p. 584. D. 

VOL. V. A A 
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not to obscure them by superfluous ornaments.* Avoid 
mean expressions.™ Each species of the drama has io 
particular style, and distinct colours and it is through 
ignorance of this rule that the language of Cleophon 
and Sthenelus approaches too near to that of co¬ 
medy." 

Nicejiftorus. I can discover another cause : the 
species of composition you cultivate is so artiiicial. 
and ours so natural, that you are every moment forced 
to pass from the former to the latter, and borrow our 
thoughts, sentiments, pleasantries, and expressions. 
In proof of this I shall only cite the most respectable 
authorities, AEsehylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, play¬ 
ing on words, and making insipid allusions to the 
names of their characters. 1 * The second of these poets 
puts in the mouth of Ajax these extraordinary words . 
“ Ai! ai! what a fatal conformity is there between 
the name which I bear and the misfortunes I experi¬ 
ence 

Theodectes. It was then a universal opinion that 
the names given us presage the destiny that awaits us 
and you know that in misfortune it is necessary to lay 
the blame on something as a cause. 


1 Aristot. de Poet. c. 24. p. 672. E. “ Athen lib. 4. c. 15, 
p. 158. Casaub. ibid. p. 180. " Quintil. lib. 10. c. 2. p. 650. 

"Aristot. Rhet. lib. 3. c. 7. t. ii. p. 590. Id. cle Poet, c. 22. 

р. 669. p Aischyl. in Agam. v. 690. Eurip. in Phoen. 
v. 63!) et 1500. Id. in Troad. v. 990. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 2, 

с. 23. t. ii. p, 579- q Soph, in Ajac. v. 430. * Ai is the 

beginning of the name Ajax, which the Greeks pronounced 
Aias, and is also an interjectional exclamation of grief. r Soph, 
ibid .v. 926. Euripid. in Bacch. v. 508. 
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Nicephorus. But how is it possible to excuse in 
your authors their fondness for false etymologies, and a 
play on words their frigid metaphors, 1 insipid pleasan¬ 
tries, 1 ' and indecent images;* their sarcasms against 
women, r the intermixture of low comedy in their 
scenes,* and those frequent examples of u ipolished 
manners or disgusting familiarity?" What must we 
think, when, instead of being simply informed of the 
death of Deianira, we are told that she has just ended 
her last journey without making a single step?' Is it 
suitable to the dignity of tragedy that children should 
pour forth the grossest invective and ridicule on the 
authors of their being ; d or that Antigone should as¬ 
sure us she would sacrifice a husband or a son to her 
brother, because she might have another son or an¬ 
other husband,—but, having lost her parents, she never 
could have another brother ? B 

I am not surprised at seeing Aristophanes cursorily 
glance a satirical stroke at the means by which/Eschy- 
lus has brought about the discovery of Orestes and 
Electra ; f but ought Euripides to have parodied and 


‘ ASschyl. ia Pers. v. 769, Euripid. ibid. v. 367. ' Her- 

mog. de Form. Orat. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 285. “ Soph. ibid. v. 

1146. 1 Euripid. in Hecub. v. 570. Soph, in Tracln'n. v. 31. 

Hermog. de Invent, lib. 4. c. 12. p. 227. y Eurip. in I-Iippol. 
v. 616; in Androm. v. 85. ‘Eurip. in Orest, v. 1506. 
ASschyl. in Again. v. 864 et 924. * Soph, in Antig. v. 325 

et 567. Euripid. in Alcest. v. 750, &c. c Soph in 'l’rach. 
v. 888. d Euripid. in Alcest. v. 629. Soph, in Antig v. 746 
et 752. e Soph, in Antig. v. 921. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 3. c. 16< 
t. ii. p. 603. f ASschyl. in Choepb. v. 223. Aristoph. in Nub. 
v. 534. Schol. ibid. 
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tinned this same incident into ridicule in the manner 
he has done ? 5 —I appeal to the opinion of Polus. 

Pol us. I confess that I have more than once been 
ready to imagine I was acting comedy in the tragic 
mask. To the examples you have just produced,, per¬ 
mit me to add two others from Sophocles and Euri¬ 
pides. 

The former, having taken for the subject of one of 
his tragedies the metamorphosis of Tereus and Procne, 
indulges in several pleasantries against that prince, 
who, as well as Procne, appears under the form of a 
bird. 1 ’ 

The latter, in one of his pieces, introduces a shep¬ 
herd who believes he has somewhere seen the name of 
Theseus. He is questioned concerning it. “ I can¬ 
not read, replies he; “ but I will describe the form of 
the letters. The first is a ring with a dot in the mid¬ 
dle ;* the second is made by two upright lines, joined 
with a cross lineand so he proceeds with the rest. 
Observe that this enigmatical description of the name 
of Theseus had such success, that Agatho, soon after 
crave a second, which he no doubt believed to be more 
elegant.’ 

Theodectes. I scarcely dare to confess that I shall 
risk a third in a tragedy which I am preparing. 1 
This species of w-it pleases the multitude ; and as we 


•Euripid. in Electr. v. 520. h Aristoph. in Av. ▼. 100- 
Schol. ibid. * Euripides in this piece described the form of 
the six Greek letters which compose the name Theseus, 
©HZETE. i Eurip. in Thes. ap. Athen. lib. lO. c. 20. p. 454. 
k Athen. ibid. 
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cannot bring them to our taste, xve must accommodate 
our works to theirs. Our best writers have been sub¬ 
jected to this yoke, and the faults you have just 
pointed out clearly prove they were unable to shake 
it off. There arc other faults which may be excused. 
By taking their scenes in the heroic ages, they have 
been forced to paint manners different from those of 
the present times ; and while they wished to approach 
nature, they were obliged to pass from the simple to 
the familiar, the limits of which are not sufficiently 
distinct. With less genius, we are exposed to still 
greater risks. The art is become more difficult. On 
the one hand, the public, satiated with the beauties to 
which it has long been accustomed, absurdly requires 
that an author should unite the abilities of all the writers 
who have preceded him and, on the other, the ac¬ 
tors incessantly complain that they have not parts suf¬ 
ficiently brilliant. They compel us sometimes to ex¬ 
tend and do violence to the subject, and sometimes to 
destroy the connection of the parts.™ Frequently 
their negligence and want of ability are sufficient to 
cause a piece to fail. Polus will pardon me this cen¬ 
sure : to venture it in his presence, is to pronounce his 
eulogium. 

Polus. I am entirely of your opinion, and shall 
relate to Zopyrus the danger to which the Orestes of 
Euripides was formerly exposed. In that beautiful 
scene in which the young prince, after a fit of madness, 
recovers his reason, the actor Hegelochus, not having 

1 Aristot. de Poet. c. 18. p. 666. 


m Id. ibid. c. 9. p, 659. 
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properly managed his breath, was obliged to separate 
two words which, accoiding as they are pronounced 
with an elision or not, give two very different: mean¬ 
ings ; so that instead of saying- After the storm I see 
a calm ; he said. After the storm I see a eat* You 
may casti judge of the effect produced by such a mis¬ 
take in > tiks interesting moment : it excited loud bursts 
of laughter among the audience, and gave occasion to 
many sarcastic epigrams on the poet and the. actor / 

FOURTH CONVERSATION. 

In the fourth conversation were discussed some 
articles which had not before been considered. It 
was observed—I. That in almost all the scenes, the 
answers and replies are made from verse to verse/ 
which renders the dialogue extremely pretty and con¬ 
cise, but sometimes not quite so natural. 2. That 
the whole part of Pylades is only three lines in a piece 
of /Eschylus/ and not one in the Electra of Sophocles, 
nor in that, of Euripides; that other persons of the 
drama, though present, continue silent through seve¬ 
ral scenes, eithfer from excess of grief or haughtiness 
of character.* 1 3. That allegorical personages are 
sometimes introduced, as Strength, Force/ Death/ 
and Phrensy/ 4. That the choruses of Sophocles 

* See note XIV. at the end of the volume. " Euripid. in 
Orest, v. “2/9. Sehol. ibid Vristoph. in Kan v. 306. Sehol. 
ibid. “ Poll. lib. 4. c. 17- § 113 .Eschyl. Euripid. Nophoel. 
passim. p /Eschyl. in Choepli v 900. •' Sehol. /Eschyl. 

in Prom. v. 4,35. Hecub. ap. Eurip. v. 486. r /Eschyl. in 
Prom. * Euripid. in Aleest. * Id. in Here, Fur. 
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make a part of the action; but that the greater num¬ 
ber of those of Euripides are but slightly connected 
with it; that those of Agatho are entirely detached ; 
and that, after the example of this latter poet, no 
scruple is- at present made to insert in the interludes 
fragments of poetry and music, which make us lose 
sight at the subject." 

After the company had declared against these 
abuses, I asked whether tragedy might be considered 
as having attained to perfection. All exclaimed, at once, 
that certain pieces would leave nothing more to wish, 
if they were freed from the blemishes by which they 
uere disfigured, and which were not inherent in their 
construction. But, as I reminded them that Aristotle 
had hesitated with respect to this question/ it was 
examined more attentively, and doubts began to mul¬ 
tiply. 

Some maintained that the theatre is too spacious, 
and the number of spectators too considerable ; from 
which, said they, two inconveniencies arise. Authors 
arc obliged to comply with the taste of an ignorant 
multitude ; and the actors to exhaust themselves by 
straining their voices, though still they are in danger 
of not being heard by a part of the assembly. It was 
therefore proposed, that the theatre should be made 
less, and the price of the places raised, that they might 
only be filled by persons of the better class. But to 
this it was replied, that such a project could neither 
be reconciled to the nature nor the interests of the 
government. It is only, added they, for the sake of 

" Aristot. de Poet. c. 18. t. ii. p. 666. 1 Id. ibid. cap. 4. 

p. 655. 
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the multitude and foreigners that our theatrical exhi¬ 
bitions are celebrated with such magnificence. The- 
plan now suggested would, on the one hand, destroy 
that equality which ought to subsist among the citi¬ 
zens ; anti, on the other, deprive us of those sums 
of money which strangers expend in this city during 
our festivals. 

The objectors answered : Why should not tla. 
choruses and the music be suppressed, as has been 
begun to be done in comedy? The chorus compels 
authors continually to offend against probability. The 
personages of the piece must be brought, by lorce or 
consent, to the vestibule of a palace, or some othei 
open place, to reveal their most important secrets, or 
discourse on affairs of stale in the presence of a 
number of witnesses frequently assembled there with¬ 
out any motive. There must Medea publish the 
fearful mischiefs she meditates, and Phaedra declare 
a passion which she wishes to conceal even from 
herself. Alecstis, when dying, must cause herself to 
be conveyed thither to render up her last breath. 
As to the music, it is absurd to suppose that men 
overwhelmed with grief should act, speak, and even 
die, singing. 

Without the chorus, replied their opponents, there 
would no longer be any motion on the theatre, or 
majesty in the spectacle. It increases the interest 
during the scenes, and preserves it during the inter¬ 
ludes. They added, that the people would never 
consent to give up the charms of the music ; and that 
to adopt the proposed change would be to destroy the 
nature of tragedy. 
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Let us beware, said Nicephoros, not to despoil it 
of its ornaments ; it would lose too much. But let 
us at least give it a more noble purpose; and, after 
the example of comedy- 

TheotkUr*. Let it make us laugh ? 

Nicepharus. No; but let it instruct us. 

Thaultuics. And who will dare to say it does 
not r Ts not the soundest morality inculcated by the 
maxims contained in our tragedies ? 

Ntafthorns. But is it not continually contra¬ 
dicted in, the action itself ? Hippolytus, informed of 
the love of Phaedra/' thinks himself polluted by the 
horrible secret, amt yet nevertheless he perishes. 
What a fatal lesson for youth ! It, was in consequence 
0 the example of the comic writers that you formerly 
amk rtook to display the vices of the administration. 
But how different was your mode from ours ! We 
loaded with ridicule tire guilty orators of the state, 
while you heavily dwelt on the abuses of eloquence/ 
We sometimes told the Athenians harsh but salutary 
truths ; you flattered them, and still continue to flatter 
them, with an effrontery at which you ought to 
blush/ 

Theodectes. By cherishing their hatred against 
despotism, we attach them to the democracy; bv ex¬ 
hibiting to them the piety, beneficence, and other 
virtues of their ancestors, we [dace before them 
models for their imitation; we nourish their vanity, 

i Eurip, in Hipp. v. 655. 1 Id. in Orest, v. S05. Valek 

Distrib. in Euripid. c. 23. p. 250. * Euripid. in Helen, in 

Hiracl, 
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to inspire them with a sense of honour. There is no 
subject which does not teach them to support their 
misfortunes, and to guard against the errors by which 
they may be brought on them. 

Nicephurua. I should agree with you, if the in¬ 
struction were derived from the essence of the action . 
itself; if you banished from the stage those calamities 
which are hereditary in a family; if man were never 
represented culpable without being criminal, nor un¬ 
fortunate but by the abuse of his passions; if the 
villain were always punished, and the virtuous man 
constantly rewarded. 

But, so long as you shall be enslaved by your 
forms expect nothing from your efforts. It is neces¬ 
sary either to correct the vicious ground-work of your 
scandalous histories, or to employ your talents, as 
you have sometimes done, on subjects which are the 
offspring of your imagination. I know not whether 
the plans of such works would be susceptible of more 
learned combinations; but I know well that their 
morality might be rendered more pure and in¬ 
structive. 

AH who were present applauded this idea, with¬ 
out even excepting Theodectes, who nevertheless con¬ 
stantly maintained that, in the present state of things, 
tragedy had as beneficial an influence on manners as 
comedy. Disciple of Plato, said Polus, turning to 
me, w hat would your master, and the great sage of 
whom he was the scholar, have thought of the dispute 
that has arisen between Theodectes and Nicephorus ? 

I answered that they w'ould have condemned the pre- 
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tensions of both ; and that the philosophers could not 
see without indignation that mass of onsceniiics and 
personali ics which polluted the ancient comedy. 

Let us recollect, replied Nicephoros, the circum¬ 
stances ot the times. Pericles had imposed silence 
on the Areopagus; manners would have had no re¬ 
source. if our authors had not had the conrugo to 
exercise the public censure. 

There is no courage, replied I. in being malevo¬ 
lent, when malevolence is certain to pass unpunished. 
Let us compare the two tribunals of which vou have 
spoken. I behold, in that of the Areopagus, upright, 
virtuous, iiud discreet judges, who regret to find the 
accused guilty, and do not punish him till he is con¬ 
victed : in the other, I see writers who are passionate, 
furious, <md sometimes suborned ; every where seek¬ 
ing victims to immolate to the public malignity; 
imagining crimes, exaggerating vices; and offering 
the most cruel injury to virtue, bv lavishing the same 
invectives against the villain and the virtuous man. 

What a strange reformer was that Aristophanes, 
who of all the comic poets possessed the most wit 
and genius, was best acquainted with the true style of 
humour, and most indulged in a ferocious pleasantry ! 
It has been said that he only composed his works in 
the delirium of intoxication ; 11 but it was rather in 
that of hatred and revenge. If his enemies are 
exempt from vices, he attacks them on their birth, 
their poverty, or their personal defects. How many 


Athen. lib. 10. c. 7. p. 429. 
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limes did he not reproach Euripides with being the 
son of a woman who sold herbs ! c He possessed the 
qualities requisite to give pleasure to persons of 
merit; but many of his pieces seem only designed to 
please those who are addicted to every kind of de¬ 
bauchery, and sunk in the blackest infamy. 11 

Niccphorus. I renounce Aristophanes when his 
pleasantries degenerate into licentious satire; but, I 
admire him when, penetrated with a sense of the evils 
that have befallen his country, he attacks those who 
have misled it by their counsels;' and when, with 
this view, he spares neither the orators, the generals, 
the senate, nor the multitude itself. From this he 
derived renown which extended into distant countries. 
'Fite king of Persia said to the embassadors from 
Lacedfernon, that the Athenians would soon be 
masters of Greece if they would only follow the ad¬ 
vice of that poet. 1 

Anacharm. But of what importance is the tes¬ 
timony of the king of Persia P or what confidence can 
an author merit, who knows not, or pretends not to 
know, that guilt is not to be attacked by ridicule, 8 and 
that a portrait ceases to be odious as soon as it is 
exhibited with burlesque features? We do not laugh 
at the sight of a tyrant or a villain ; nor ought we to 
laugh at his image, under whatever form it may be 
presented. Aristophanes painted in strong colours 

* Aristoph. in Equit. v. 19. Id. in Acharn. y. 477- * Id. 

in Equit. v. 1275. Flat, in Compar. Aristoph. t. ii. p. 854. 

' Aristoph. in Ran. v. 698. 'Id. in Acharn. v. 646. * Cicer. 

Orat. c. 26. t. i. p. 441. Plut. de Adul. et Amic. t. ii. p. 68. 
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the insolence and rapine of Cleon, whom he hated, 
and who was at the head of the republic; but gross 
and disgusting buffooneries in a moment destroyed all 
the effect of his portrait. Cleon, in some scenes of 
the most farcical kind, overcome by a man of the 
dregs of the people, who disputes with him and 
carries off the palm of impudence, was too grossly 
degraded to be rendered contemptible. What was 
the consequence ? The multitude laughed at his ex¬ 
pense ; as, in other pieces of the same author, they 
had laughed at the expense of Hercules and Bacchus ; 
but when they left the theatre, they ran to prostrate 
themselves before Bacchus, Hercules, and Cleon. 

The sarcasms of the poet on the Athenians, 
though not of more effectual utility, were more mo¬ 
derate. Besides that such a kind of licence w'as 
easily pardoned, when it did not attack the established 
constitution, Aristophanes accompanied his satire with 
artful correctives. This people, said he, act without 
reflection or consistency; they are severe, choleric, 1 ' 
and insatiably greedy of praise. In their assemblies 
they resemble an old man who understands with half 
a word, 1 yet suffers himself to be led like a child who 
is enticed by a cake; but in every other place they 
abound in wit and good sense. k They know when 
they are deceived, and patiently bear with imposition 
for some time; but at length rectify their error, and 
punish those who have abused their goodness. 1 The 
old man, flattered by the eulogium, laughed at his 

k Aristoph. in Equit. v. 40. < Id. ibid, v, 40. k Id. ibid, 

v. 750. 1 Id. ibid. v. H22 et 1352. 
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faults ; and, after having derided his gods, his rulers, 
and himself, continued to be, as he had been before, 
superstitious, a dupe, and tickle. 

An exhibition so full of indecency and malignity 
could not but give offence to the wisest and most en¬ 
lightened persons in the republic. They were so far 
from considering it as the support of manners, that 
Socrates would never be present at the performance 
of comedies,"’ and that the law forbade the Areo- 
pagites to compose any." 

Here Theodectes exclaimed, The cause is ended ; 
and immediately arose. Stay, cried Nicepho-us ; we 
now‘proceed to a decision on your authors. What 
should I fear? said Theodectes. Socrates saw with 
pleasure the pieces of Euripides he esteemed So¬ 
phocles; 1, and we have always been on good terms 
with the philosophers. As 1 sat next him, I said to 
him, in a whisper, You are very generous. He 
smiled, and made another attempt to withdraw, but 
was pre vented ; and I saw- myself obliged to continue 
my discourse, which l addressed to Theodectes. 

Socrates and Plato rendered justice to the talents, 
as well as to the probity, of your best writers ; but 
they accused them of having, after the example of the 
other poets, degraded the gods and heroes. On the 
first head, in fact, you will not venture to vindicate 
them. All virtue, all morality, is destroy* ‘ when 
the objects of public worship, more viciem unjust, 

“ JSlian. Var. Hist. lib. 2. c. 13. " Plut. tie Gior. Allien, 

t. ii. p. 348. • Ailian. ibid. p Socr, ap. Xcnoph. Metuor. 

lib. 1. p. 725. 
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anti cruel even than men, spread snares for innocence 
!o render it miserable; and impel to guilt., that they 
may inflict punishment. Comedy, which exposes 
such divinities to public ridicule, is less deserving 
censure than tragedy, which presents them to our 
veneration. 

Zopyrus. It would be easy to bestow on theth 
a more august character. But what can be added to 
that of the heroes of ifSschylus and Sophocles ? 

Anacharm . A grandeur more real and constant. 
T shall endeavour to explain my idea. When we ob¬ 
serve the changes that have taken place among you 
-ince your civilisation, we seem to distinguish three 
kinds of men which have only general relations to each 
other: the man of nature, such as he still appeared in 
the heroic ages ; the man of art, such as he at present 
is ; and the man which philosophy has, for some time 
past, undertaken to form. 

The first, without refinement or fiction, but car¬ 
rying both his virtues and his frailties to excess, has 
no fixed measure: he is too great or too little. This 
is the man of tragedy. 

The second, having lost the noble and generous 
features which distinguish the former, no longer knows 
either what he is or what he wishes to be. We be¬ 
hold in him only a ridiculous assemblage of forms 
which attach him more to appearance than reality; 
and dissimulation so frequently repeated, that lie 
seems to borrow* even the qualities which he pos¬ 
sesses. His whole resource is to act comedy; and 
he is, in his turn, made the object of comedy. 
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Tlie third is modelled after new proportions. II i» 
reason preserves a superiority over his passions, and 
gives him a vigorous and uniform character. He 
follows, unmoved, the course of events, and permits 
them not to drag him bound like a vile slave. He is 
unable to determine whether the calamities of life are 
to be considered as a good or an evil; he only knows 
that they are a consequence of that general order to 
which it is his du’y to contribute. His enjoyments 
are not followed by remorse ; he finishes his course in 
silence, and behold death .'.lowly advance without 
dismay. 

Zopyrus. But does lie not fed a keen affliction 
when he is deprived of a father, a son, a wife, or a 
friend ? 

Altai:harm. He feels a natural pang : but, faithful 
to his principles, he resists his grief,' 1 and neither in 
public nor private suffers tears and fruitless exclama¬ 
tions to escape him. 

Zopyrus. These tears and exclamations would 
give ease to his heart 

Anacharm. They would render it effeminate. His 
passions would once have obtained the mastery, and 
would dispose him to be still more subjected to them 
in future. Observe, in fact, that his soul is, as it 
were, divided into two parts : r the one, ever in mo¬ 
tion, and ever requiring to be impassioned, prefers the 
lively attacks of grief to the insupportable torment of 
rest; the other is only employed to curb the impetuosity 


<1 Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 603. r Id. ibid. p. 605, 606. 
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of the former, and to procure a calm which the tumult 
of the senses and the passions may be unable to dis¬ 
turb. But it is not this system of internal peace 
which the tragic authors wish to establish. They will 
not choose for their principal character a wise man 
ever consistent with himself, such a character would 
be too difficult to imitate, and would not make a 
forcible impression on the multitude. They address 
themselves to the more sensible and blind part of the 
soul, which they agitate and torment; and, tilling it 
with terror and pity, compel it to satiate itself with 
tears and complaints, for which it has, if I may so 
speak, an eager appetite.' 

What indeed can we hereafter hope from a man 
who from his infancy has been continually exercised 
in fears and pusillanimity? How may he be induced 
to imagine that it is cowardice to sink beneath mis¬ 
fortunes, when he continually beholds Hercules and 
Achilles give vent to their grief with cries, complaints, 
and groans; and when be every day sees a whole 
people honour with their tears the state of degrada¬ 
tion to which calamity has reduced those heroes who 
were before invincible? 1 

No; philosophy can never be reconciled with tra¬ 
gedy : the one continually destroys the work of the 
other. The for/her exclaims to the unfortunate in a 
stern tone: Meet the tempest with a serene brow; 
remain erect and tranquil amid the ruins which beat 


* Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p, 606. Id. ibid. p. 605. 
VOL. V. 5 8 
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upon thee on all sides; reverence the hand which 
crushes thee, and suffer without a murmur: such is 
the law of wisdom." Tragedy, with a more moving 
and persuasive voice, cries to him in her turn: Solicit 
consolations, rend your garments, roll yourself in the 
dust, weep, and give the most plaintive utterance to 
your grief ; for such is the law of nature. 

Nicephorus tiiumphed: he concluded from these 
reflections, that comedy, by being improved, might 
approach nearer to philosophy, and that tragedy must 
depart from it still more. A malicious smile, that 
escaped him at the moment, so irritated young Zo- 
pyrus, that, suddenly passing the bounds of modera¬ 
tion, he said that I had only given the sentiments of 
Plato, and that his chimerical ideas ought not to have 
more authority than the enlightened judgment of the 
Athenians, and especially of the Athenian ladies, who 
have always preferred tragedy to comedy/ lie pro¬ 
ceeded to inveigh against a drama, which, after the 
efforts of two centuries, was not yet purified from its 
original vices. I am acquainted, said he to Nice¬ 
phorus, with your most celebrated writers; and have 
just read, a second time, all the pieces of Aristo¬ 
phanes, except that entitled The Birds, the subject of 
which disgusted me in the very first scenes. I main¬ 
tain it is unworthy of the reputation he has acquired. 
Without mentioning the offensive and acrimonious 
wit, and the infamous malignity, with which his 

■ Plat, de Rep. lij^-10. t. ii. p. 604. * Ulpian. in Demosth. 

p. 684. gjly t. de Leg. lib. 1 . 1. ii. p. 658, 
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writings abound, how are they filled with obscure 
thoughts and insipid pans, and how unequal is their 
style ! y 

But let me add, said Theodectes, interrupting him, 
bow elegant, how pure, is his diction! how acute are 
his pleasantries 1 what truth, what warmth in his 
dialogue; what poetry in his choruses! —Young man, 
do not become supercilious to appear judicious; and 
remember, that to attach ourselves in preference to the 
extravagance of genius, frequently only shows a vice 
in the heart, or a defect in the mind. Because a 
great man does not admire every thing, it will not 
follow that he who admires nothing is a great man. 
These authors, whose merits you estimate before you 
have considered your own, abound in defects and 
beauties that resemble the irregularities of Nature, 
which, notwithstanding the imperfections our igno¬ 
rance may discover in her works, appears not less 
great to attentive eves. 

Aristophanes well understood that species of rail¬ 
lery which in his age was pleasing to the Athenians, 
and that which must please in every age- His writings 
contain within them the germ of true comedy, and 
the models of the best comic style, and can only be 
surpassed by the poet who has an intimate feeling of 
their beauties. 2 Of this you would have been con¬ 
vinced by the perusal of the allegorical piece you 
mentioned, had you had patience to finish it; for 
it abounds with original strokes.—Permit me to give 

5 Pint, in Compar. Aristoph. et Menand. t. ii. p. S5S & 854 
* Schol. Vit. Aristoph. in Proleg. p. xiv. 
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you a slight idea of some of the scenes which it con¬ 
tains. 

Pisthetaerus and another Athenian, to avoid the 
law-suits and dissensions which gave them a disgust 
for Athens, retire to the regions of the birds, and per¬ 
suade them to build a city in the midst of the air. 
The first labours are to be accompanied by the sacri¬ 
fice of a goat; but the ceremonies are interrupted by 
several troublesome persons, who arrive successively 
to seek their fortune in the new city. The first of 
these is a poet, who sings these words: * Celebrate. 
Muse, celebrate the fortunate Nephelococcygias.* Pis- 
thetasrus asks him his name, and from what country 
be comes. I am, answers he, to borrow the expres¬ 
sion of Homer, the humble servant of the Muses; 
my lips distil the honey of harmony. 

Pisthetcerus. What brings you hither ? 

The Poet. The rival of Simonides, I have corn 
posed sacred songs of every kind, for all ceremonies, 
and all in honour of this new city, which I will never 
cease to sing. O Father! O founder of /Etna! cause 
to flow on me the source of the blessings which I 
wish to accumulate on your head. (This is a parody 
of some verses which Pindar had addressed to Hiero 
king of Syracuse .) 

Pisthetcerus. This fellow will torment me till I 
give him something. Hark you (To his slave): Give 

* Aristoph. in Av. v. 905. * This is the name given to the 

new ciftj. It signifies the city of the birds in the region of the 
clouds, 
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him your cloak, but not your coat. (To the Poet) 
Take this garment; you seem half dead with cold! 

The Poet. My Muse receives your gift with grati¬ 
tude.—Now listen to these verses of Pindar. ( Then 
follows another parody, in which he asks for the slaves 
coat.—He at length obtains it, and goes off singing.) 

Pisthetcerus. At last I am happily delivered from 
the frigidity of his verses. Who would have thought 
that such a plague would have been introduced among 
us so soon? b But let us finish our sacrifice 

Priest. Keep silence. 

(Enter a Soothsayer, with a hook in his hand.) 

Soothsayer. Touch not the victim. 

Pisthetcerus. Why, who are you ? 

Soothsayer. An interpreter of oracles. 

Pisthetcerus. So much the worse for you. 

Soothsayer. Beware, and reverence sacred things. 
1 bring you an oracle of importance to this new city. 

Pisthetcerus. You should have brought it me 
sooner. 

Soothsayer. The gods did not permit. 

Pisthetcerus. Well, what does it say? 

Soothsayer. 11 When the wolves shall dwell with 
the crows in the plain which separate Sicyon from 
Corinth”*- 

Pisthetcerus. What are the Corinthians to me ? 

Soothsayer. It is a mysterious image. The oracle 
thus describes the aerial region in which we are. But 

11 Aristoph. in Av. v. 957. * There was a celebrated 

eracle which began with these words. Schol. Aristoph. in Av. 
v. 969. 
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hear what follows : You shall sacrifice a he-goat to 
the Earth, and give to him who shall first explain to 
you our will an elegant robe and a new pair of shoes. 

Pisthetcerus. What! are the shoes mentioned in 
the oracle ? 

Soothsayer . There, read. (He continues reading.) 
Also a flagon of wine, and a portion of the entrails of 
the victim. 

Pisthetcerus. Are the entrails there too ? 

Soothsayer. Read, read.'—If you perform my com¬ 
mands, you shall be as much exalted above mortals as 
the eagle is above other birds. 

Pisthetcerus. Is that there too ? 

Soothsayer. Read, read. 

Pisthetcerus. I have in my tablets an oracle which 
I have received from Apollo. It differs a little from 
yours: it runs thus : When any one without being in¬ 
vited, shall have the impudence to come among you, 
disturb you when sacrificing, and demand a portion of 
the victim, you shall not fail to cudgel him well. 

Soothsayer. You jest, surely ! 

Pisthetcerus (presenting him his tablets.) There, 
read. Were he an eagle, were he one of the most 
illustrious impostors of Athens, strike, and spare him 
not. * 

Soothsayer. Is that there too? 

Pisthetcerus. Read, read.—Begone, and carry your 
oracles elsewhere. 

No sooner is he gone than the astronomer Meton 
appears, who, with his rule and compasses in his' hand, 
proposes to lay out the new city, and talks in a ridicu- 
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lous manner. Pisthetserus advises him to retire, and 
employs blows to compel him. At present, as the 
merit of Meton is generally acknowledged, this scene 
reflects more disgrace on the poet than on him. 

He is followed by one of those inspectors who aie 
sent by the republic to the states from which they 
exact tribute and expect presents. As he comes on 
he is heard exclaiming: Wjiere are those who are to 
receive me? c 

Pisthetarus. Who is this Sardanapalus ? 

Inspector. I am appointed by lot to the inspection 
of the new city. 

Pisthetarus. Who have appointed you ? 

Inspector. The people of Athens. 

Pisthetarus. We have no need of your services 
here: we will however give you something, and you 
shall return whence you came. 

Inspector. By the gods, I have no objection 1 for 
I must be at the next general assembly, which is to 
meet to consider of a negociation that I have opened 
with Pharnaces, one of the satraps of the king of 
Persia. 

Pisthetarus (beating him). There, there; that 
is what I promised you—Now begone instantly. 

Inspector. What do you mean ? 

Pisthetarus. That is the decision of the assembly 
on the affair of Pharnaces. 

Inspector. What! do you dare to strike an in¬ 
spector ? Here, witnesses, witnesses ! (Exit.) 


' Ariitoph, in Av. v. 1022. 
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Pisthetcerus. Is it not intolerable! We have 
scarcely began to build our city, and already we are 
plagued with inspectors. 

(Enter a Crier of Edicts.) 

Crier of Edicts. If any inhabitant of the new city 
shall insult an Athenian- 

Pisthetcerus. What does this fellow want, with his 
scraps of paper ? 

Crier of Edicts. I cry the edicts of the senate and 
people. I have brought you some new ones. Who 
will buy any edicts? 

Pisthetcerus. What do they enact ? 

Crier of Edicts. That you shall conform to our 
weights, measures, and decrees. 

Pisthetcerus. Stay; I will show you those which 
we sometimes make us of. (He beats him.) 

Crier of Edicts. What do you mean ? 

Pisthetcerus. If you do not take yourself and your 

decrees away instantly- 

(Re-enter the Inspector.) 

Inspector. I summon Pisthetaerus to appear be¬ 
fore a court of justice, to answer for injuries and 
insults- 

Pisthetcerus. What are you there again ? 

(Re-enter the Crier of Edicts.) 

Crier of Edicts. If any one shall drive away our 
magistrates, instead of receiving them with the honours 
which are their due- 

Pisthetcerus. And you too ! 

Inspector. You shall befined'a thousand drachmas. 
(Tbpy go off and re-enter several times ; Pisthetcerus 
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pursues sometimes one and sometimes the otke)\ and at 
length drives them both off the stage.) 

If we besides consider how much the humour of 
this extract was heightened by the performance of the 
actors, we shall not hesitate to admit that the true 
secret of making the multitude laugh, and men of wit 
and understanding smile, has long been known; and, 
that it only remains to apply it to the different kinds 
pf the ridiculous. Our authors have been born in an 
age peculiarly favourable to this species of composi¬ 
tion. Never were there so many avaricious fathers 
and spendthrift sons; so many fortunes ruined by a 
passion for play, law-suits, and courtesans ; nor ever, 
in fine, such a variety of arrogant pretensions,, in every 
condition of life; nor such exaggeration in ideas, sen¬ 
timents, and even in vices. 

It is only among a rich and enlightened people, 
like that of Athens and Syracuse, that comedy can 
take birth and arrive at perfection. . The former have 
indeed a decided advantage over the latter; their 
dialect is better adapted to this species of drama than 
that of the Syracusans, which has in it somewhat of 
the emphatical. d 

Nicephorus appeared moved by the praises that 
Theodectes had bestowed on the ancient comedy. I 
wish, said he to him, that I possessed sufficient abilities 
to render to the masterly dramas of your stage the 
eulogium which is their due. I have ventured to 
point out some of their defects, for their beauties were 


* Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. c. 181. 
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not then the subject under consideration. But now 
that the question is, whether tragedy be susceptible of 
new improvements, I shall give my opinion more ex¬ 
plicitly. With respect to the constitution of the fable, 
art more profoundly investigated may perhaps discover 
means that were unknown to the earlier authors; be¬ 
cause we cannot assign limits to art: but never will 
it be possible to pourtray more forcibly and accurately 
the feelings of nature, because nature has not two 
languages. 

This opinion was assented to unanimously, and 
the conversation ended. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


Summary of j. Voyage to the Coast of Asia and several of the 
neighbouring Islands. 

Philotas had, in the isle of Samos, possessions 
which required his presence. I proposed to him to 
set out before the tmu t.e intended ; to go first to 
Chios, and thence to pass over to the continent, and 
make the tour of the Greek cities in /Eolia, Ionia, 
and Doiis; afterward to visit the islands of Rhodes 
and Crete, and take in our way back those situated 
near the coasts of Asia; as Astypalasa, Cos, and Pat¬ 
inos ; and thence to proceed to Samos. The relation 
of this \ oyage would be much too long and tedious : 
I shall therefore only extract from my journal such 
particulars as appear to me suitable to the general 
plan of this work. 

Apollodorus committed to our care his son Lysis, 
who had now finished his exercises. Several of our 
friends were desirous to accompany us, and, among 
others, Stratonicus, a celebrated player on the cithara; 
extremely amiable in his carriage to those for whom 
he had a friendship, but no less formidable to those 
for whom he had none; for his repartees which were 
very frequent, were often exquisitely keen and satirical. 
He passed his life in travelling through the different 
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COUntnes of Greece,* and was then just arrived from 
the city of iEnos in Thrace. We asked him how he 
found the climate. “ It is winter there,” said he, 
“ during four months in the year, and cold weather 
during the other eight.”' In I know not what place, 
having promised to give public lectures on his art, 
he was attended by only two pupils. He taught in 
a hall in which were the statues of the nine Muses 
and Apollo. “How many scholars have your” 
asked some person. “ Twelve,” replied he, “ the 
gods included.”* 

The island of Chios, at which we first arrived, 
is one of the largest and most celebrated of the 
islands of the iEgean sea. Several chains of moun¬ 
tains, crowned with beautiful trees, form delicious 
valleys ; h and the hills are in many places covered 
with vines, the grapes of which produce an excellent 
wine. That of a district named Arvisia is particu¬ 
larly esteemed. 1 

The inhabitants pretend to have taught other 
nations the art of cultivating the vine. k They indulge 
in good eating and drinking.’ One day, when we 
dined at the house of one of the principal persons of 
the island, the conversation turned on the famous 
question of the country of Homer. Various cities 

• A then. lib. 8. c. 10. p. 350. E. 1 Id. ibid. p. 351. C. 
* Id. ibid. o. 9 p. 348. D. h Tbeopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 6. 
c. 18. p. 265. Steph. in Xlog. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 371. 
Voyag. de la Grice, par M. le Comte de Choiseul Gouffier, c. 5. 

р. 87. 1 Strab. lib. 14. p. 645. Plin. lib. 14. c. 7. t. i. p. 732- 

Athen. lib. 1. p. 39 et 32. k Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 1. 

с. 20. p. 26. 'Athen. lib. 1. p. 25. 
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and states aspire to tbe honour of having given birth 
to that celebrated man ; m but the claims df all but 
Chio: were rejected with contempt, and the latter 
warmly defended. Among other proofs of their vali¬ 
dity, we were told that the descendants of Homer 
still remained in the island, and were known by the 
name of the Homerida?. 0 At the same instant we 
saw two of them enter, habited in magnificent robes, 
and with golden crowns on their heads. 0 They did 
not rehearse the eulogium of the poet, but offered to 
him a more precious incense. After an invocation 
to Jupiter, p they sang, alternately, several select ex¬ 
tracts from the Iliad, and performed their parts with 
such judgment and propriety, that we discovered new 
beauties in the passages that had before most excited 
our admiration. 

This people had for some time been in possession 
of the empire of the sea ; q but their power and riches 
became fatal to them. We must in justice acknow¬ 
ledge that, in the wars against the Persians, Lacede¬ 
monians, and Athenians, they acted with the same 
prudence both in prosperous and adverse fortune; r 
but they are deserving censure for having introduced 
the custom of trafficking in slaves. The oracle, in¬ 
formed of their crime, declared, that it had drawn ou 
them the anger of heaven ; *—one of the noblest, but 

■ AUaf. de Patr. Homer, c. 1. ■ Strab. lib. 14. p. 646. 

Isocr. Helen. Encom.t.ii.p. 144. Harpocr. in ‘OpygiS. • Plal. 
in Ion. t. i. p. 530 et 535. * Pind. in Neiri. 2. v. 1. Schol. 

ibid. 'Strab. lib. 14. p. 645. r Thucyd. lib. 8. e. 24. 
* Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 6. e. 18. p. 265, 266. Euatalb. in 
Odyss. lib. 8. p. 1462. lin. 35. 
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at the same time least regarded, answers which the 
gods have communicated fo men. 

From Chios we proceeded to Cyme in ASolia, 
and thence took our departure to visit the flourishing 
cities which bound the empire of the Persians on the 
side of the iEgean sea. But it will be proper to 
preface what I shall have to say concerning them 
with a few introductory remarks. 

In the most ancient times the Greeks were divided 
into three great tribes, the Dorians, the yEolians, and 
the lonians.* These names, it is said, were given 
them by the children of Deucalion, who reigned in 
Thessaly. Two of his sons, Dorus and iEolus, and 
his grandson Ion, having settled in different districts 
of Greece, the people who had been civilised, or at. 
least united in society, by the care of these strangers, 
esteemed it an honour to bear their names, in the 
same manner as the different schools of philosophy 
are distinguished by those of their founders. 

The three great divisions I have here pointed out 
still remain distinct by differences more or less sen¬ 
sible. The Greek language presents us with three 
principal dialects, the Dorian, the JEblian, and the 
Ionian," which have numberless subdivisions. The 
Dorian, which is spoken at Lacedaemon, in Argolis, 
at Rhodes, in Crete, Sicily, &c. is in all these places 
the foundation of particular idioms.* The same is 
true of Ionian/ As to the JEolian, it is frequently 

1 Heratl. Pont. ap. Athen. lib. 14. c. 5. p. 624. * Dicsoareh. 

Stat. Gfmc. ap. Geogr. Min. t. ii. p. 21. * Meurs. in Cret. 

c 15. ‘Mattftftr. Introd. in Gr»c. Dialect, p, vii. » Hergdot. 
lit* I, c. 142. 
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confounded with the Doric; and as this union takes 
place also in other essential points, it is only between 
the Dorians and the Ionians that a kind of parallel 
can be drawn. This I shall not undertake to per¬ 
form ; I shall only make one general observation. 
The manners of the former have ever been severe; 
and the characteristics of their architecture, language, 
and poetry, are-grandeur and simplicity. The latter 
more early made a progress in refinement; and all 
the works they produce are distinguished by elegance 
and taste. 

A kind of mutual antipathy prevails between 
them; 7 perhaps because Lacedffimon holds the first 
place among the Doric states, and Athens among the 
Ionian ;* or perhaps because it is impossible that 
men should be arranged in classes without a kind of 
hostile division. However this may be, the Dorians 
have acquired a character which every where com¬ 
mands more respect than that of the Ionians, who in 
some places blush to be called by that denomination. 1. 
This contempt, which the Athenians have never ex¬ 
perienced, has greatly Increased since the Ionians of 
Asia have suffered themselves to be enslaved, some¬ 
times by individual tyrants, and sometimes by the 
barbarous nations. 

About two centuries after the war of Troy, u 
colony of these Ionians settled on the coast of Asia, 
whence they had driven the ancient inhabitants.” A 

•Thucyd. .lib. 6. c. 80, 81. * Herodot. lib. 1. c. 5« 

* Id. ibid. c. 143. c Marm. Oxon. epoch. 28. Strabu lib. 14 
p. 632. iRlian. Var. Hist. lib. 8. c. 5. Pausan, lib. 7. t 9, 
p. 525, 
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short time before some /Eolians had seized on the 
country to the north of Idnia, d and that which lies to 
the south bad fallen into the hands of the Dorians.' 
These three districts form, on the sea-coast, a slip of 
land which, in a right line, may be about 1700 
stadia* in length, and about 4f>0}' broad at its 
greatest breadth. I do not include in this estimate 
the islands of Rhodes, Cos, Samos, Chios, and Lesbos, 
though they make a part of the three colonies. 

The country which they occupied on the con¬ 
tinent is renowned for its riches and beauty. Every 
where the coast is happily diversified by capes and 
bays, around which arise a number of towns and 
cities. Numerous rivers, some of which appear to. 
multiply themselves by their frequent windings, carry 
plenty through the plains. Though the soil of Ionia, 
is not equal in fertility to that of TEblia/ the former 
country enjoys a more serene sky and a more equal 
temperature than the latter . 8 

The /Eolians possess, on the continent, eleven 
cities, the deputies of which assemble on certain 
occasions in that of Cyme. 1 ' The confederation of 
the Ionians is formed between twelve principal cities. 
Their deputies meet annually at a temple of Neptune, 
situate in a sacred grove, beneath Mount Mycale, at 
a small distance from Ephesus. After a sacrifice 
which the other Ionians are not permitted to be 
present at, and at which a young man of Priene 

8 Strab. lib. 13. p. 582 ; lib. 14. p. 632. • Prid. in Marm. 

Oxon. p. 385. * 64 leagues. + About 17 leagues and 

one third. ' Herodot. lib. 1. c. 149. * Id. ibid. c. 142. 

Pausan lib. 7. c, 5. 533, 535. b Herodot. ibid. c. 149,157. 
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presides, the affairs of the province are deliberated 
on . 1 The Doric states assemble at the promontory 
Iriopiuin; and the city of Cnidus, the isle of Cos, 
and the three cities of Rhodes, alone possess the right 

of sending deputes t 0 them . 1 

Nearly in this manner was it that the general 
assemblies of the Asiatic Greeks were regulated in 
the earliest times. Tranquil in their new’ habitations, 
they cultivated in peace their fertile fields, and were 
invited by their situation to transport their commodi¬ 
ties from coast to coast. Their commerce soon in¬ 
creased with their industry. They afterward were 
seen to r settle in Egypt, to brave the Adriatic and Tyrr¬ 
hene seas, to huild a city in Corsica, and to extend 
their navigation even to the island of Tartessus, be¬ 
yond the Pillars of Hercules . 1 

Their first success had, however, attracted the at¬ 
tention of a nation too near to them not to be formi¬ 
dable. The kings of Lydia, of which Sardes was 
the capital, seized on some of their cities : m Croesus 
conquered them all, and imposed on them a tribute .' 1 
Cyrus, before he attacked the latter prince, proposed 
to them to join their arms to his, which they refused.” 
After his victory, he disdained to receive their subtnis- 


i Herodot. lib. 1. cap. 143. 14S. 170. Strab. lib. 8. p. 384 ; 
lib. 14. page 639. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. page 304. k Herodot. 
ibid. lib. 1. cap. 144. Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Roman, lib. 
4. § 25. t. ii. p. 702. i Herodot. ibid. c. 163. 1G5 j lib. 2. 
c. ITS j lib. 3. cap. 26; lib. 4. cap. 152. Strab. lib. 7. p. 801. 
" Herodot. ibid. c. 14, 15, 16. * Id. ibid. c. 6 et 27. * Id. 

ibid. c. 75. 
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sion ; and ordered one of his generals to march against 
them, who added them to the Persian empire by right 
of conquest. 1 ’ 

Under Darius, son of Hystaspes, they revolted : s 
and soon after, supported by the Athenians, burned 
the city of Sardes, and kindled between the Persians 
and the Greeks that fatal hatred which torrents of 
blood have not yet extinguished. Subjugated a second. 
time by the former,' who compelled them to furnish 
them with ships against the latter,* they shook off' their 
yoke after the battle of Mycale. 1 During the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war, they were sometimes in alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians, but more frequently with the 
Athenians, to whom they at length became subject.” 
Some years after, the peace of Antalcidas restored 
them for ever to their ancient masters. 

Thus, during about two centuries, the Greeks of 
Asia were only occupied in wearing, breaking, and 
resuming their chains. Peace ivas to them what it is 
to all civilised states, a slumber which, for a short 
time, suspends their labours. In the course of these 
calamitous revolutions, some cities made an obstinate 
resistance against their enemies, and others exhibited 
the noblest examples of courage. The inhabitants of 
Teos and Phocese abandoned the tombs of their 
fathers; the former removed to Abdera in Thrace, 
and a part of the latter, after having long wandered 

"Herodot. lib. 1. cap. 141. Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 16. 
q Herodot. lib. 5. cap. 98. r Id. lib. 6. c. 33 ; lib. 7. cap. 9. 

‘ Id. lib. a.c. 85.90. tId. lib. 9, c. 104. "Thucyd. lib. 6. 

c. 76, 77. - 
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on the waves, laid the foundations of the cities of 
Elea in Italy* and Marseilles in Gaul. 

The descendants of those who submitted to re¬ 
main in subjection to Persia paid to that empire the 
tribute which Darius had imposed on their ancestors. 1 
In the general division which that prince made of all 
the provinces of his empire, iEolia, Ionia, and Doris, 
joined to Pamphylia, Lycia, and other countries, were 
taxed in perpetuity nt four hundred talents'*—a sum 
which will not appear exorbitant, if we consider the 
extent, fertility, and commerce of these countries. 
As the levying of this impost occasioned various 
disputes between the different cities, and between in¬ 
dividuals, Artaphernes, the brother of Darius, having 
caused the lands on which it was assessed to be mea¬ 
sured, in parasangs, f procured a proportional table of 
the sums to be paid by each contributor to be drawn 
up, to which he obtained the consent of the several 
deputies, in order to. prevent any future conten¬ 
tion.* 

We perceive from this example that the court of 
Susa was desirous to retain the Greeks, its subjects, 
in submission rather than in servitude ; it had even left 
them their laws, their religion, their festivals, and 
their provincial assemblies. But, by a false policy, 
the sovereign frequently granted the domain, at least 


* Herodot. lib. 1. c. 164. 168. * Id. ibid. c. 6. 27. Xen. 

Hist. Graec. lib. S. p. 501. * Herodot. lib. 3. c. 90. * About 

2,500,000 livres. (104,1661.) f That is to say in square pa 
rasangs. The parasang was equal to 2268 toises (2 miles 
6 furlongs.) * Herodot. lib 6. c. 42. 
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the administration of the government, of a G reek city 
to one of its citizens, who, after having engaged for 
the fidelity of his countrymen, excited them to revolt, 
or exercised over them an absolute authority. b They 
were then at once exposed to the arrogance of the 
governor-general of the province, and the oppressions 
of particular governors whom he protected; and, as 
they were too far removed from the centre of the em¬ 
pire, their complaints rarely reached the foot of the 
throne. In vain was it that even Mardonius, who 
commanded the Persian army under Xerxes, endea¬ 
voured to restore the constitution to its original prin¬ 
ciples. Having obtained the government of Sardes, 
he re-established the democracy in the cities of Ionia, 
and expelled the subaltern tyrants ; c but they soon re¬ 
turned, 4 because the successors of Darius, wishing to 
bestow rewards on their flatterers, found no mode of 
doing this so easy as that of abandoning to them the 
pillage of a distant city. At present such grants are 
more rarely conferred ; but the Asiatic Greeks, ener¬ 
vated by pleasure, have every where suffered the oli¬ 
garchy to become established on the ruins of the popu¬ 
lar government.' 

If we consider with proper attention the circum¬ 
stances in which they were situated, we shall be con¬ 
vinced that it was impossible they should preserve 
complete liberty. The kingdom of Lydia, which after- 

b Herodot, lib. 4. p. 137,138 j lib. 5. 27. Aristot. de Rep. c. ‘2. 
lib. 5. c. 10. t. ii. p. 402. Id. Cur. Rei Famil. t. ii. p. S04. Nep. 
in Miltiad. cap. 3. * Herodot. lib. 6. c. 43. * Id. lib. 7. 

c. 85. • Arrian. E'xped. Alex. lib. 1. p. 38. 
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ward became one of the provinces of the Persian em- 
pire, had for its natural boundary the iEgean Sea, the 
shores of which are peopled by Greek colonics. They 
occupy so narrow a space, that they must necessarily fall 
into the hands of the Lydians and Persians, unless they 
took proper measures for their defence. But by a 
defect which also subsists among the confederate re¬ 
publics of the continent of Greece, not only /Eolia, 
Ionia, and Doris, when threatened with invasion, did 
not unite their forces, but in each of the three pro¬ 
vinces the decrees of the general assembly were not 
obligatory on all the states of the deputies of which it 
was composed. Thus we see, in the time of Cyrus, 
the inhabitants of Miletus made a separate peace 
with that prince, and delivered up the other cities to 
the fury of their enemies/ 

When Greece consented to take arms in 
their defence, she drew on herself the innumera¬ 
ble armies of the Persians ; and, but for prodigies of 
chance and valour, must have sunk beneath a foreign 
yoke. If, after disastrous wars, repeated through a 
whole century, she has at last renounced the ill-fated 
project of breaking the chains of the Ionians, it is be¬ 
cause she has at length been convinced that their si¬ 
tuation and circumstances oppose invincible obstacles 
to their emancipation. This the sage Bias of Priene 
expressly declared when Cyrus had rendered himself 
master of Lydia. “ Stay not here,” said he to the 
Ionians, “ to sink into an ignominious slavery; em- 


Heroclot. lib. 1. c. 141, 169. 
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bark on board your ships, traverse the seas, and take 
possession of Sardinia and the neighbouring islands, 
where you may still enjoy liberty and peace.” * 

Twice have these people bad it in their power to 
throw off the Persian yoke, once by following the 
counsel of Bias, and a second time by accepting the 
proposals of the Lacedaemonians, who after the termi¬ 
nation of the Median war, offered to convey them 
back into Greece ; h but they have always refused to 
forsake their habitations ; and, if we may judge from 
their population and their riches, independence was 
not necessary to their happiness. 

I return to the narrative of my travels, from which 
I have too long digressed. We made the tour of the 
three Greek provinces of Asia; but, as I have said 
above, I shall confine myself in my account of them to 
a few general observations. 

The city of Cyme is one of the largest and 
most ancient in /Eolia. The inhabitants had 
been described to us as men almost stupid ; but 
we soon found that they owed this character only 
to their virtues. The next day after our arrival it 
rained, while we were walking in the forum, which is 
surrounded with porticoes appertaining to the repub¬ 
lic. We were about to take shelter under them, but 
were, withheld, because it was necessary permission 
should first be given. A voice exclaimed : “ Enter 
under the porticoesand immediately every person 

1 Herodot. lib. l.c. 170. * Id. lib. 9. cap. 106. Diod. 

Sic. life'll, p. 29. 
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ran thither. We learned that they had been made 
over for a time to the creditors of the state; and as 
the people pay respect to their, property, though they 
on the other hand would blush to leave the people 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, it is said 
that the inhabitants of Cyme would never take xefuge 
under the porticoes when it rains, unless they were 
expressly desired. It is also said,, that for three hun¬ 
dred years they knew not that they possessed a har¬ 
bour, because during that time they abstained from 
receiving any customs on the merchandise which was 
brought to them from foreign countries. 1 

After having passed some days at Phocaaa, the 
walls of which are built with large stones joined toge¬ 
ther with the greatest exactness, 11 we entered the vast 
and rich plains which the Hebrus fertilises with its 
waters, and which extend from the sea-shore to be¬ 
yond Sardes. 1 The pleasure I felt in admiring them 
was accompanied with a melancholy reflection. How 
repeatedly, said I, have these fields been drenched 
with human blood ! m and how many times yet to 
come shall they again be ensanguined !* When I 
surveyed a spacious plain in Greece, I was constantly 
informed, Here, on such an occasion, so many thou¬ 
sand Greeks fell in battle : but in Scythia it was said : 
These fields, the eternal abode of peace, will feed so 
many thousand sheep. 

Strab. lib. 13. p. 622. k Herodot. lib. • 1. cap. 163. 
1 Strab. lib. 13. p. 626. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 492. " Xen. 

Instit. Cyrus, p. 158. Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 298. Pausan.lib.3. 
c. 9, p, 226. “ Liv. lib. 37. c. 37. 
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Our road, which was almost every where oversha¬ 
dowed by beautiful andrachnes , 0 led us to the iriouth 
of the Hennus, and thence our view extended over 
that superb bay, formed by a peninsula, on which are 
the cities of Erythras and Teos. At the bottom of it 
are some small villages, the unfortunate remains of the 
ancient city of Smyrna, formerly destroyed by the 
Lydians/ They still bear the same name; and 
should favourable circumstances one day permit the 
inhabitants to unite and form one town, defended by 
walls, their situation will doubtless attract an immense 
commerce. They showed us, at a little distance from 
their habitations, a grotto from which issues a small 
stream they name Melcs. They hold this place 
sacred : for it was there, as they pretend, that Homer 
composed his immortal works/ 

In the road, almost in front of Smyrna, is the 
island of Clazomense, which derives a great profit 
from its oils/ Its inhabitants hold one of the first 
ranks among the people of Ionia. They told us the 
means they once employed to restore their finances. 
After a' war that had exhausted the public treasury, 
they found they were indebted to the disbanded sol¬ 
diers the sum of twenty talents ;* which being unable 
to raise, they paid them interest, which they fixed at 
twenty-five per cent. They afterward struck iron- 
money, to which they affixed the same value as if it 

°Tournef. Voyag. tom. i. p. 495. p Strab. lib. 14. p. 646. 
1 Pausan. lib, 7- cap. 5. p. 535. Aristid. Orat. in Smyrn. tom. i. 
p. 408. r Aristot. Cur. Rei Famil. t. ii. p. 504. * 108,000 

livres. (4,500?.) 
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were silver. The rich consented to take it, the debt 
was liquidated, and the revenues of the state, admini¬ 
stered with economy, enabled them gradually to call 
in the adulterated coin circulated in commerce.* 

The petty tyrants formerly established in Ionia 
had recourse to more odious means to acquire riches. 
The following fact was related to us at Phocsea. A 
Rhodian governed that city, who had contrived to 
form two opposite factions. He separately and se¬ 
cretly told the leaders of each, that their enemies had 
offered him such a sum of money to declare in their 
favour ; by which means he obtained the same price 
from both, and afterward effected a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the two parties. 1 

We took our road toward the south. Besides the 
cities which are within land, we visited, on the sea¬ 
shore, or in the environs, Lebedos, Colophon, Ephe¬ 
sus, Priene, Miletus, Iasus, Myndus, Halicarnassus, 
and Cnidus. 

The inhabitants of Ephesus showed us with regret 
the ruins of the temple of Diana, equally celebrated 
for its antiquity and its magnificence." Fourteen 
years before it had been burnt, not by lightning, or 
the fury of an enemy, but by the caprice of an indivi¬ 
dual, named Herostratus, who, when put to the torture, 
confessed that his only motive was to eternise his 
name. 1 The general assembly of the states of Ionia 
passed a decree to condemn this fatal name to oblivi- 

* Ap. Aristot. Cur. Rei Famil. tom. ii. p. 504. * Id. ibid. 

" Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 31. p. 357. 1 Cicer. de Nat.Deor. lib. 2. 

c. 27. t. ii. p. 456. Plut. in Alex. t. i. p. 665. Solin. c. 40. 
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on; but the prohibition to record it can only serve to 
perpetuate its remembrance; and the historian Theo- 
pompus one day told me, that, when he relates the 
fact, he shall give the name of the incendiary/ 

Nothing remains of this superb edifice but the 
four walls, and some columns which rise in the midst 
of ruins. The fire has consumed the roof, and the 
ornaments which decorated the nave. It is begun to 
be rebuilt. All the citizens have contributed, and the 
women have sacrificed their jewels/ The parts which 
the fire has damaged will be repaired, and those which 
it has destroyed restored with still greater magnifi¬ 
cence, or at least with more taste. The beauty of 
the inside was heightened by the lustre of gold, and 
the works of several celebrated artists;* but it will 
now derive additional splendour from the tributes of 
painting and sculpture, b which have been brought to 
perfection in these modem times. No change will 
be made in the form of the statue, a form anciently 
borrowed from the Egyptians, and which is also 
found in the temples of several Greek cities/ The 
goddess bears on her head a tower ; two iron rods 
support the hands; and the body terminates in a 
sheath enriched with figures of animals and other 
symbols.* 

The Ephesians have a very wise law relative to 
the construction of public edifices. The architect, 

’ Aul. Gell, lib. 2. c. 6. Val. Max. lib. 8. c. 14. Extern. 
N* 5. * Aristot. Cur. Rei Famil. t. ii. p. 505. Strab. lib. 14. 

p. 640. * Aristopb. in Nub. v-598. Plin. lib. 34. c. 8. t. ii. 

p. 649. b Strab. lib. 14. p. 641. Plin. lib. 35. cap. lO. t. ii. 
p. 697. * Pausan. lib. 4. c. 31. p. 357. * See note XV. at 
the end of the volume. 
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whose plan is chosen, enters into a bond by which he 
engages all his property. If he exactly fulfils the 
conditions of his agreement, honours are decreed him; 
if the expense exceeds the sum stipulated only by one 
quarter, the surplus is paid from the public treasury; 
but if it amounts to more, the property of the architect 
is taken to pay the remainder/ 

We next proceeded to Miletus, and surveyed with 
admiration its temples, festivals, manufactures, har¬ 
bours, and the innumerable concourse of ships, mari¬ 
ners, and workmen, there perpetually in motion. 
This city is an abode of opulence, learning, and plea¬ 
sure : it is the Athens of Ionia. Doris, daughter of 
the Ocean, had by Nereus fifty daughters, named 
Nereides, all distinguished by various charms.* Mi¬ 
letus has sent forth a still greater number of colonies, 
which perpetuate her glory on the coasts of the Hel¬ 
lespont, the Propontis, and the Euxine Sea. f * Their 
metropolis gave birth to the first historians and the 
first philosophers, and boasts of having produced 
Aspasia, and the most beautiful and accomplished 
courtesans. On certain occasions the interest of her 
commerce have compelled her to prefer peace to war; 
on others, she has laid down her arms without having 
disgraced them ; and hence the proverb : The Mile¬ 
sians were valiant in times past.® 

11 Vitruv, Praef. lib. 10. p. 203. ' Hesiod, de Gener. Deor. 

v. 241. f Ephor. ap. Atben. lib. 12. p. 523. Strab. lib. 14. 
p. 635. Senec. de Consolat. ad. Helv. c. 6. Plin. lib. 5. c. 22. 
t. i. p. 278. * Seneca attributes to Miletus seventy-five colo¬ 

nies j Pliny more than eighty. See the citations. * Athen. 
lib. 19. p. 523. Aristoph. in Plat. v. 1003. 
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Within the walls the city is adorned by the pro¬ 
ductions of the arts ; and without, embellished by the 
riches of nature. How often have we directed our 
steps to the banks of the Masander, which, after hav¬ 
ing received numerous rivers, and bathed the walls of 
various cities, rolls its waters, in innumerable wind¬ 
ings, through the plain which is honoured by bearing 
its name, and proudly ornaments its course with the 
plenty it creates ! h flow often, seated on the turf 
which borders its flowery margin, surrounded on all 
sides with the most delightful prospects, and unable 
to satiate our senses with the pm .tv rad serene splen¬ 
dor of the air and sky , 1 have we not felt a delicious 
languor insinuate itself into our souls, and throw us, 
if I may so speak, into the intoxication of happiness! 
Such is the influence of the climate of Ionia: and as 
moral causes, far from correcting, have only tended to 
increase it, the lonians are become the most effemi¬ 
nate, but at the same time are to be numbered among 
the most amiable people of Greece. 

In their ideas, sentiments, and manners, k a certain 
softness prevails, which constitutes the charm of so¬ 
ciety ; and in their music and dances 1 a liberty which 
at first offends, but at length seduces. They have 
added new charms to pleasure, and enriched their 

! b Herodot. lib. 7. c. 26. Strab. lib 12. p. 577, 578. 1 He- 

rotlot. lib. 1. c. 142. Fausan. lib. 7. c. 5. p. 533, 535. Chandl. 
Trav. in Asia Minor, c. 21. p, 78. k Aristoph. in Thesm. v. 
170. Schol. ibid. Id. In Eccles. v.913. Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. 
p. 680. Ephor. et Heraclid. ap. Athen. lib, 12. c. 5. p. 523. 

' Horat. lib. 3. od. 6. v. 21. Athen. lib. 14. c. 5. p. 625. 
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luxury by inventions. Numerous festivals occupy 
them at home, or attract them to the neighbouring 
cities, where the men appear in magni ticent habits 
and the women in all the elegance of female ornament 
and with ail the desire of pleasing. 1 " Hence the reve¬ 
rence they preserve for the ancient traditions which 
justify their propensity to pleasure. Near Miletus 
we were conducted to the fountain of Biblis, where 
that unhappy princess expired with love and grief." 
We were also shewn Mount Latmos, where Diana 
granted her favours to the youth Endymion." At 
Samos, unfortunate lovers address their vows to the 
manes of Leoutichus and Rhadina. p 

When we go up the Nile from Memphis to Thebes, 
we survey on each side monuments of every kind, 
among w'hieh pyramids and obelisks at intervals lift 
their heads. But a scene a thousand times more in¬ 
teresting offers itself to the admiration of the attentive 
traveller who takes his departure from the port of 
Halicarnassus to proceed to the peninsula of Erythrte. 
In this passage, which, in a right line, is only of about 
nine hundred stadia,* he views a multitude of cities 
scattered over the coasts of the continent and the 
neighbouring islands. Never within such a narrow' 
space did Nature produce so great a number of men 
of distinguished talents and sublime genius. Herodo-, 

" Xenophon, ap. Athen. lib. 12. p. 526. * Pausan. lib. 7. 

c. 5. p. 535, Conon. ap. Phot. p. 423. Ovid. Metam. lib. 9. 
v. 454. * Pausan. lib. 5. c. 1. p. 376. Plin. lib. 2. c. 9. t. i. 

p. 76. Hesych. in 'EySv/j.. &c. p Pausan. ibid. * About 
34 leagues. 
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tus was born at Halicarnassus, Hippocrates at Cos, 
Thales at Miletus, Pythagoras at Samos, Parrhasius 
at Ephesus,* Xenophanes f at Colophon, Anacreon 
atTeos, Anaxagoras at Clazomen®, and Homer every 
where; for I have already said that the honour of 
having given birth to the latter excites a great rivalry 
through all this country. I have not included in this 
list all the celebrated writers of Ionia; for the same 
reason that, when speaking of the deities of Olympus, 
we only mention the greatest gods. 

From Ionia, properly so called, we passed into 
Doris, which makes a part of ancient Caria. Cnidus, 
situated near the promontory Triopium, gave birth to 
the historian Ctesias; as also to the astronomer Eu¬ 
doxus, who has lived in our time. We were shown, 
as we passed by, the house in which the latter made 
his observations ; q and soon after found ourselves in 
the presence of the celebrated Venus of Praxiteles. 
This statue had just been placed in the middle of a 
small temple, which received light by two opposite 
doors, in order that a gentle light might fall on it on 
every side/ But how may it be possible to describe 
the surprise we felt at the first view, and the illusions 
which quickly followed! We lent our own feelings to 
the marble,’ and seemed to hear it sigh. Two pupils 
‘of Praxiteles, who had lately arrived from Athens to 

rodot. 

frav. in c. ne n e9 a i so was born in this country; at Cos according 
170. Schol. n n< j at Ephesus according to others. f The founder 
p. 680. Epho. school. q Strab. lib. 2 . p. 119; lib. 14. p. 656. 

Horat. lib. 3. oo, c 5 . t, ij p. 726 . .Lucian in Amor. § 13. t. ii. 

’ Sic. Eclog. ex lib. 26. p. 884. 
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study this master-piece of art, pointed out to us the 
beauties, of which we felt the effect without penetrat¬ 
ing the cause. Among the by-standers one said— 
“ Venus has forsaken Olympus, and come down to 
dwell with us.” Another said—“ If Juno and Mi¬ 
nerva should now behold her, they would no more 
complain of the judgment of Paris and a third ex¬ 
claimed, “ The goddess formerly deigned to exhibit 
her charms without a veil to Paris, Anchises, and 
Adonis. Has she been seen in the same manner by 
Praxiteles ?”“ “ Yes,” replied one of his pupils, “ and 
under the form of Phryne.” x In fact, at the first 
sight we had recognised the look and features of that 
famous courtesan ; and our young artists discovered, 
at the same time, that the statue had the enchanting 
smile of another mistress of Praxiteles, named Cra- 
tine. y 

Thus have the painters and sculptors, taking 
their mistresses for their models, exhibited them 
to public veneration under the name of different 
divinities. In like manner, in designing the head 
of Mercury, they have copied the features of Alci- 
biades.* 

The Cnidians are proud of a treasure which at 
once promotes the interests of their commerce, and 
contributes to their glory. Among a people devote*} 
to superstition, and passionately in love with the arts, 
an oracle or a celebrated monument is sufficient to 

* Anthol. lib. 4. c. 12. p. 323. “ Id. ibid. p. 324. * Athcn. 

lib. 13. c. 6. p. 591. ' Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 47. 

Lucian, in Amor. $ 13. t. ii. p. 411. * Clem. Alex. ibid. 
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attract strangers, who frequently cross the seas, to 
repair to Cnidus, and contemplate the finest work 
which ever came from the hands of Praxiteles."* 
Lysis, who was unable to take his eyes from the 
statue, expressed his admiration in the most ex¬ 
aggerated terms; and exclaimed from time to time— 
Never did Nature produce any thing so perfect! But 
how, replied I, can you be certain that, among the 
infinite number of forms which she has given to 
the human body, there may not be some one which 
even surpasses in beauty that you have before 
your eyes? Have you examined all the bodies 
which have existed, or which now exist? You will 
at least confess, answered he, that art multiplies these 
models; and that, by carefully collecting the beauties 
scattered among different individuals, 1 * it has found 
the secret of remedying the unpardonable negligence 
of Nature. Is not the human form exhibited with 
more splendour and dignity,in the workshop of pur 
artists than among all the families of Greece ? In the 
eyes of Nature, replied I, nothing is beautiful, nothing 
deformed; all is order. Little does she regard that, 
from our innumerable combinations, a form may re¬ 
sult possessed of all the perfections, or all the defects, 


• * Plin. lib. 36. c. 5. t. ii. p. 726. * Some coins struck at 

Cnidos, in the time of the Roman emperors, represent, it is sup¬ 
posed, the Venus of Praxiteles.—With her right hand the god¬ 
dess conceals her sex, and in her left holds a linen cloth over a 
vessel containing perfumes. See the plate of medals, tig. 5. 
k Xen. Mem. lib. 3, p, 781. Cicer, de Invent, lib. 3. cap. 1.1. i- 
p. 75. 
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which we attribute to the human body: her single 
object is, to preserve that harmony which, connecting 
by invisible chains the minutest parts of the universe 
to the great whole, conducts them silently to the end 
she has proposed. Reverence therefore her opera¬ 
tions : they are of so exalted a kind, that the least 
reflexion would discover to you more real beauties in 
an insect than in this statue. 

Lysis, indignant at the blasphemies I had uttered 
in the presence of the goddess, replied to me, with 
warmth—Why should we reflect, when we are com¬ 
pelled to yield to impressions so lively?—Those you 
feel, answered I, would be less so were you alone and 
uninterested, and especially were you ignorant of the 
name of the artist. I have followed the progress of 
your sensations. You have been struck at the first 
view, and you have expressed yourself like a man of 
taste; agreeable recollections have afterwards been 
awakened in your heart, and you have assumed the 
language of passion. When our young pupils had 
unfolded to you some secrets of their art, you have 
wished to refine on their expressions, and you chilled 
me with your enthusiasm. How much more com¬ 
mendable was the candour of that Athenian, who 
being by accident in the portico in which is the cele¬ 
brated Helen of Zeuxis, and viewing it for some mo¬ 
ments, was less surprised at the excellence of the pic-, 
ture than at the transports of a painter, who stood 
near him, and to whom he frankly said—For my 
part, I cannot perceive that this woman is so extra- 

VOL. V. Jin 
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ordinarily beautiful.—That is, replied the artist, be¬ 
cause you have not my eyes.' 

On coming out of the temple, we passed through 
the sacred grove, in which every object has a relation 
to the worship of Venus. There the mother of Adonis 
seemed again to live, and enjoy an eternal youth, 
under the form of the myrtle; the tender Daphne 
under that*of the laurel ; d and the beautiful Cyparissus 
under that of the cypress.*—Every where the flexible 
ivy closely grasped the branches of the trees, and in 
some places the too fruitful vine found a convenient 
support. Beneath arbours overshadowed by lofty 
plane-trees, we saw several companies of Cuidians, 
who, after having solemnised a sacrifice, took a rural 
repast/—They sang their loves, and frequently poured 
into their cups the delicious wine which that happy 
country produces . 8 

In the evening, when we returned to our inn, our 
two young pupils opened their portfolios, and showed 
us, in sketches which they had procured, the first 
thoughts of several celebrated artists ; h as also a great 
number of studies which they had made after various 
beautiful works, and in particular after the famous 
statue of Polycletus which is named the Canon or 
rule.' They constantly carried with them the work 

c Plut. ap. Stob. serna. 61. p. 394. A£lian. Var. Hist. lib. 14. 
p. 47. d Philost. in Vit. Apol. lib. 1. cap. 16. p. 19. Virg. 
eclog. 3. v. 63. c Philostr. ibid. * Lucian, in Amor. § 12. 
t. ii. p. 409/ * Strab. lib. 14. p. 637. 11 Petron. in Satir. 

p. 311. Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. six. p> 260. 1 Plin. 

lib. 34. 3. t. ii. p. 650. Lucian, de Mort. Peregr. § 9. t. iii. 

p. 331. 
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which that artist composed to justify the proportions 
of his figure ; k and the treatise on symmetry and co¬ 
lours, which had been published not long before by 
the painter Eupranor . 1 

On this occasion several questions were proposed 
concerning beauty, both universal and individual. All 
present considered it as a quality solely relative to 
our species; and all agreed that it produces a surprise 
accompanied with admiration; and that it acts on us 
with more or less force, according to the organisation 
of our senses, and the modifications of our soul. But 
they added that, the idea which we form of it not 
being the same in Africa as in Europe, but every 
where varying according to the difference of age or 
sex, it was not possible to unite all its different cha¬ 
racteristics in an exact definition. 

One of the company, who was at once a physician 
and a philosopher, after having observed that the 
parts of our body are composed of primitive elements, 
maintained that health is the consequence of the 
equilibrium of these elements, and that beauty is the 
result of the whole produced by these parts.® No, 
said one of the disciples of Praxiteles; he who, ser¬ 
vilely following rules, shall only fix his attention on 
the correspondence of the parts, and accuracy of their 
proportions, w ill never arrive at perfection. He was 
asked what models a great artist proposes to himself, 
when he wishes to represent the sovereign of the gods, 

k Galen. de.IJippocr. et Plat, pognjat. lib. 5. tom. i. p. 288. 

1 Plin. lib. 35. cap. 11. t. ii. p. 704. B Galen, tie Hippocr. et 
Plat. Dogmat. lib. 5. t. i. p. 288. 
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or the mother of love ? Those models, answered he 
which he has formed to himself from an attentive 
study of nature and art; and in which are stored up, 
if I may so speak, all the charms which are suitable 
to every kind of beauty. With his eyes fixed on one 
of these, he endeavours, by long labour, to reproduce 
it in his copy:" he retouches.it a thousand times; 
now stamping on it the impress of his elevated soal, 
and now that of his luxuriant imagination : and never 
leaves it till he has infused a sublime majesty into the 
Jupiter of Olympia, or seductive graces into the Venus 
of Cnidus. 

The original difficulty, replied I, still remains. 
These images of beauty of which you speak, these 
abstract forms in which the truly simple is enriched 
by the true ideal," have in them nothing precise or 
uniform; but each artist conceives and exhibits them 
to us with different features. The true idea therefore 
of the transcendently beautiful cannot be taken from 
measures so variable. 

Plato, no-where finding beauty exempt from 
blemishes and imperfection, to discover it, raised his 
ideas to that model which the great Disposer of all 
things copied, when he reduced chaos to order. 1 ’ 
There were traced, in an ineffable and sublime* man¬ 
ner, all the species of objects which our senses dis- 

N. 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 6. t. ii. p. 707 • * Cicer. Orat. c. 2. t. i. 

p. 421. De Piles Cours, de Peint. p. 32. Winckelm. Hist, de 
1'Art, t, ii. p. 41. Jun. de Piet. Vet. lib. 1. c. 2. p. 9. r Tim. 
de Apim. Mund. ap. Plat. tom. iii. p. 93. Plat, fn Tim. ibid, 
p. 29. .* See Chap. LIX. 
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cover, q and all the beauties of which the human body 
is susceptible in the different periods of life. Had 
not rebellious matter opposed, with an invincible re¬ 
sistance, the action of the Divine Being, the visible 
world would have possessed all the perfections of the 
intellectual. Particular beauties indeed would have 
. made on us but a slight impression, because they 
would have been common to individuals of the same 
sex and the same age; but how much stronger and 
more durable would have been our emotions at be¬ 
holding such a profusion of beauties, ever pure, and 
without the least mixture,—ever the same, and ever 
new! 

In our present state, the soul, in which shines a 
ray of light emanated from the Divinity, incessantly 
sighs after this essential beauty - r seeks its feeble re¬ 
mains dispersed in the beings which surround it; and 
elicits from itself some sparkles of it, which are re¬ 
splendent in the noble productions of the arts, and 
cause us to acknowledge that their authors, no less 
than the poets, are animated by a celestial flame . 8 

This theory %vas admired, but at the same time 
combated. Philotas took up the discourse. Aristotle, 
said he, who never indulges his imagination, perhaps 
because Plato has indulged his but too much, has 
been contented with saying that beauty is order in 
grandeur . 1 In fact, order supposes symmetry, fitness, 

’ Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. tom. ii. p. 597. ' Plat; in Conv. 

tom. iii. p. 211. Id. in Phaed. p. 251. * Jun. de Piet. lib. 8. 

c. 4. p. 23. t Aristot, de Mor. lib. 4. c, 7. t. ii. p. 49. Id, de 
Poet. c. 7-1. ii. p. 658, 
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and harmony; in grandeur are comprised simplicity, 
unity, and majesty. It was agreed that this defini¬ 
tion contained nearly all the characteristics of beauty, 
both universal and particular. 

We went from Cnidus Mylasa, one of the princi¬ 
pal cities of Caria. It possesses a rich territory, and 
contains a great number of temples, some of them, 
very ancient, aud built of a beautiful marble, dug 
from a neighbouring quarry." In the evening, Stra- 
tonicus told us he intended to play on the cithara, in 
the presence of the people of the place; and was not 
to be dissuaded from his design by our host, who 
related to him a fact that had lately happened in 
another city of that distiict, named Iasus. The mul¬ 
titude having collected together at the invitation of a 
player on the cithara, at the moment when he dis¬ 
played all the powers of his art, the trumpet sounded 
to give notice of the sale of fish, on which all his 
hearers ran away to the market, except one honest 
citizen who was rather deaf. The musician ap¬ 
proached him, to thank him for his polite attention, 
and congratulate him on his good taste—What, said 
lie, has the trumpet sounded ?—It certainly has, re¬ 
plied the musician.—Farewell then, said the other, 
I must be gone this moment/ On the next day, 
Stratonicus, being in the middle of the forum, around 
which are a number of sacred edifices, and seeing only 
a very few auditors about him, began to cry with his 
utmost Strength, “ O ye temples hear me! ” and after 

u St mb. lib. 14. p. 058. Herodot. lib. 1. c. 171. 
ibid. 


Strab. 
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having preluded for a few moments, dismissed the 
company. This was all the revenge he took for the 
contempt with which the Greeks of Caria treated his 
extraordinary abilities/ 

He was exposed to greater danger at Caunus.— 
The country there is fertile; but the heat of the 
climate, and the great abundance of fruits, often 
occasion fevers. We were astonished at the number 
of pale and languid sick persons whom we saw in the 
streets. StratonPus thought proper to quote to them 
a verse of Homer, in which the race of men is com¬ 
pared, to the leaves on trees/' This was in the au¬ 
tumn, when the leaves were yellow. Perceiving that 
the people were offended at his pleasantry, he added 
—I could not mean to say that this place is un¬ 
wholesome, for I here every day see the dead walk¬ 
ing about the streets.”* It was now necessary to 
depart immediately, which we did; but not without 
many reproaches on Stratonicus, who laughing told 
us that oncfe at Corinth, having suffered some indis¬ 
creet jokes to escape him, he observed an old woman 
surveying him with great attention ; and when he in¬ 
quired why she*did so, received for answer—“I am 
astonished how your toother could bear you within her 
nine months, when this city cannot a single day.” b 

1 Athen. lib. 8, c. 9. p. 348. 1 Homer. Iliad, lib. 6. V. 146. 

* Strab. lib. 14. p, 651. Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. v, 533. ap. 
Geograph. [Min. t. iv. p. 101. b Athen, lib. 8. c. 9, p. 349. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 


CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


The Islands of Rhodes, Crete, and Cos . Hippocrates. 


W e embarked at Caunus. As we approached Rhodes, 
Stratonicus sang to us that beautiful ode in which, 
among other praises Pindar has bestowed on that 
island, he calls it the daughter of Venus, and the 
spouse of the Sun; c expressions which perhaps have 
a reference to the pleasures the goddess there distri¬ 
butes, and to the attention, of the god.(to honour it 
incessantly with his presence ; for it is affirmed that 
there is no day in the year on which he is not visible 
there for some moments. d The Rhodians consider 
him as their .principal divinity,* and his image is 
stamped on all their money. 

Rhodes was first named Ophiusa/ that is to say, 
the isle of serpents; a name given also to several 
other islands which abounded in those reptiles, when 
they were first taken possession of by men; and it 
may be made a general remark, that a great number 
of places. 4tt the time of their first discovery, were 


AHm^jyutp. 7. V. 25. 

* Diod^SW; lib. 5. p. 327. 
in ‘Paf. 


d Plin. lib. 2. c. 62. t. i. p. 104. 
f Strab lib.’14. p. 653. Stcph. 
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named after the animals, trees, plants, and flowers, 
which were found there in greatest abundance. It 
was said, I am going to the country of quails, of 
cypresses, of laurels, &c. B 

In the time of Homer, the island of which I 
speak was divided between the cities of Ialysus, 
Camirus, and Lindus, 1 ' which still exist, though de¬ 
prived of their ancient splendor. Almost in our 
time the greater part of their inhabitants, having re¬ 
solved to settle in one place to unite their strength,’ 
laid the foundation of the city of Rhodes,’* after the 
designs of an Athenian architect. 11 They conveyed 
thither the statues that had adorned their former 
abodes, 1 and of which some are truly colossal." 1 f 
The new city was built in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre,” on a spot of ground which has a declivity to 
the sea-shore.—Its ports, arsenals, and walls, which 
are extremely high, and defended by towers; its 
houses built with stone, and not with- brick; its 
temples, streets, and theatres—all bear the impress 

g Eustath. in Dionys. v. 453. p. 84. Spanh. de Prest. Num. 
t. i. p. 320. h Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. v. 656. Find, olymp. 7. 
v. 135. 1 Strab. lib. 14. p. 655. Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 196. 

Conon, ap. Phot. p. 456. Aristid. Orat. de Concord, t. ii. 
p. 398. * In the 1st year of the 93d Olympiad. (Diod. Sic. 

lib. 13 p. 196.) Before Christ 408 or 407. k Strab. ibid, 
p. 654. , Find, olymp. 7. v. 95. m Plin. lib. 34. c. 7. t. ii. 

p. 647. 1 Among these colossal statues 1 do not include the 

famous Colossus, which, according to Pliny, was seventy cubits 
high, because it was not erected till about sixty-four years after 
the time in which I place the voyage of Anacharsis to Rhodes. 
(Meurs. in Rliod. lib. 1. c. 15.) But I mention it here to show 
what a taste the Rhodians had in those times for gigantic 
=tatues. * Diod. Sic. lib. 20. p. 811. 
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of grandeur and beauty ;° all proclaim the taste of a 
people who cherish the arts, and whose opulence 
enables them to execute great designs. 

The air of the island of Rhodes is pure and se- 
rene. p The country contains fertile districts; and 
produces excellent grapes and wine, trees of particular 
beauty, and honey which is in great esteem. We 
also find there salt-pits and quarries of marble; and 
the surrounding sea furnishes the island with fish in 
abundance.' 1 These advantages, and others beside, 
have occasioned the poets to say that a golden rain 
descend* on Rhodes from heaven/ 

Nature was assisted by industry. Before the aera 
of the Olympiads, the Rhodians applied themselves 
to maritime affairs/ Their island, by its happy situa¬ 
tion, 1 invited ships to put in there in their passage 
from Egypt to Greece, or Greece to Egypt. 11 They 
successively formed settlements in the greater part of 
the places to which they were drawn by commerce. 
Among their numerous colonies we must reckon Par- 
thenope* and Salapia in Italy, Agrigentum and Gela 
in Sicily, Rhodesf on the coast of Iberia, at the foot 
ol the Pyrenees, &c/ 


• Strab. lib. 14. p. 652. Diod. Sic. lib. 19. p. C89. Pausan. 
lib. 4. c. 31. p. 356. Aristid. Orat. Rhodiac. t. ii. p. 342 et 358. 
Dio Chrysost. orat. 31. p. 354. p Suet, in Tiber, c. 11. 
’ Mcurs. in Rhod. lib. 2. c. 1. r Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. v. 670. 
Find, olymp. 7- v. 89. Strab. lib. 14. p. 654, * Strab. lib. 14. 

p. 651." I Polyb/lib. 5. p. 430. Aul. Gell. lib. 7. c. 3. 

* Diod. Sic. lib. W, p. 329. Demosth adv. Dionys. p. 1121, &c. 

* Naples. f Roses, in Spain. * Strab. lib. 14. p. 654. 
• Meurs. Rhod. lib- 1. c. 18. 
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The progress of their improvement in knowledge 
is marked by aeras sufficiently distinct. In the most 
ancient times they were taught by some strangers, 
known by the name of Telchinians, certain processes, 
at that time no doubt very rude, for working metals; 
and the authors of this beneficial discovery were sus¬ 
pected of employing magical operations.* Men more 
enlightened afterwards gave them ideas on the course 
of the heavenly bodies, and on the art of divination. 
These were called the children of the 800.“ At 
length men of genius induced them to submit to laws, 
the wisdom of which is universally acknowledged.* 
Those relative to their navy will always preserve it in 
a flourishing condition, and may serve as a model to 
all commercial nations. b The Rhodians confidently 
navigate every sea, and visit every coast. The light¬ 
ness and speed of their vessels, the discipline observed 
on board of them, and the ability of their com¬ 
manders and pilots are no where *to be equalled.' 
This part of the administration is confided to attentive 
and rigid magistrates; and any person who without 
permission should enter certain places in the arsenals 
would be punished with death ." 1 

I shall mention some of their civil and criminal 
laws. To prevent children from suffering the me¬ 
mory of their father to be dishonoured, the law' 

r Strab. lib. 14. p. 654. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 326. * Strab. 

ibid. Diod. Sic, p. 328. * Strab. ibid, p, 652. b Meurs. 

in Rhod. lib. 1. c. 21. Dissert, de M. Pastoret sur l'lnfluenee 
des Lois des Rhodiens. c Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 402. 
Liv. lib. 37. c. 30. Cicer. pro Leg. Manil. c. 18. t. v. p. 20. 
Aul. Gell. lib. 7. c. 8. * Strab. lib. 14. p. 653. 
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ordains that they shall pay his debts, even though 
they renounce the succession.' At Athens, when a 
man is condemned to die, before ho is executed, his 
name is obliterated from the register of the citizens ; 
it is uot therefore an Athenian but a stranger who 
suffers the ignominious punishment.* The same spirit 
has dictated the law of the Rhodians, which enacts 
that those who have committed murder shall be tried 
without the city.' With a view to inspire a greater 
horror for guilt, the public executioner is forbidden to 
enter the city.* 1 

The supreme authority had always been in the 
hands of the people, but it w r as wrested from them 
some years since by a faction in the interest of Mau- 
solus king of Curia,' and they in vain implored the 
assistance of Athens. 11 The rich, who had before 
been ill treated by the people, took more care of their 
interests than they had done themselves. They or¬ 
dered distributions of corn to be made among them, 
from time to time; and appointed certain officers 
to supply the necessities of the poorer class, and 
especially of those employed in the fleets and 
arsenals. 1 

Such prudent measures will no doubt perpetuate 

' Sext. Empir. Vyrrhon. Hypotli 1IL. I. c. 14. p. 38. ' Dio 

Chrysost. orat. 31. p. 336. 8 Aristid. Orat. Rhod. t. ii. p. 353. 

11 Dio Chrysost. oiat. 31. p. 348. 1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 3. 

t. ii. p. 3b8 j et c. 5. p. 392. Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 10, 
c 12.Demosth. de Libert, llhod. p. 144, 145. Liban. 
Argumipid. p. 143. Ulpian. in Demosth. p. 149. k Demosth. 
dc Lip. Rhod. p. 143. *Strab. lib. 14. p. 652. 
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the oligarchy ;* and, so long as the principles of 
the constitution shall remain uncorrupted, other states 
will ever seek the alliance of a people, the leaders of 
whom are distinguished by consummate prudence, 
and the soldiers by intrepid courage. 1 " But these al¬ 
liances will never be frequent." The Rhodians will 
remain as much as possible in an armed neutrality. 
They will have fleets always ready to protect their 
commerce; by commerce they will amass riches; 
and the riches wii' enable them to maintain their 
fleets. 

Their laws inspire them with an ardent love for 
liberty, and their superb monuments impress their 
minds with the ideas and sentiments of grandeur. 
They preserve hope in the most calamitous reverses 
of fortune, and the ancient simplicity of their fathers 
in the midst of opulence."!' Their manners have 
sometimes been endangered ; but they are so attached 
to certain forms of order and decency, that such 
attacks have on them only a transient influence. 
They appear in public in modest habits, and with a 
grave demeanour. They are never seen running in 
the streets, and hurrying over each other. They are 
present at the public shows, in silence; and in those 
entertainments in which mirth and the confidence of 


* The oligarchy established at Rhodes in the time of Aris¬ 
totle still subsisted in the time of Strabo. B Polyb. lib. 5. 
p. 428. Id. Excerpt. Legat. p. 924. Diod. Sic. lib. 20. p. 820. 
Hist, de Bell. Alexandr. c. 15. • Diod. Sic. lib. 20. p. hO'.K 

t See note XVJI. at the end of the volume. * . 
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friendship reign, they forget not the respect they one 
to themselves. 0 

We went over the eastern part of the island, 
which it is pretended was formerly inhabited by 
giants. 1 ’ Bones of a prodigious size have been found 
there, q and we have been shown others like them in 
different places in Greece. Has this race of men 
really existed ? I know not. 

At the town of Hindus, the temple of Minerva is 
remarkable not only for its great antiquity and the of¬ 
ferings of kings/ but also for two objects which fixed 
our attention. We there saw, traced in letters of 
gold, that ode of Pindar which Stratonicus had re¬ 
hearsed to us / and near it the portrait of Hercules 
by Parrhasius, who, in an inscription at the bottom of 
the picture, has declared that he has represented the 
god such as he had seen him more than once in a 
dream/ Other works of the same artist excited the 
emulation of a young man of Caunus, with whom we 
had made an acquaintance, and who was named Proto¬ 
genes. I mention him, because it is augured, from 
his first essays, that he will one day rival, or even sur¬ 
pass, Parrhasius. 

Among the men of letters which the island of 
Rhodes has produced, we shall first mention Cleobu- 
lus, one of the sages of Greece ; and next Timocreon 

° Dio Chrysost. orat.31. p. 359; orat. 32. p. 377. p Diod. 
Sic. lib. 5. p. 327. q Phleg. de Reb. Mirab. c. 16. r Hero- 
dot,. lib. 2. cap. 182. Note de M. Larcher. t. ii. p. 519. Meurs. 
in Rhod. lib. 1. c. 6. * Georg, ap. Schol. Find. olymp. 7. 

p. 76. Alter. Schol. p. 88. 1 Plin Ub. 35. cap. 10. p, 694, 

Athen, lib; 12. C. 11. p. 543. 
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and Anaxandiides, both celebrated for their comedies . 
The former was at once an athleta and a poet, extra¬ 
ordinarily voracious, and extremely satirical. In his 
theatrical pieces, as well as in his songs, he satirised, 
without mercy, Themistocles and Simonides. After 
his death Simonides composed his epitaph in these 
words “ I have passed my life in eating, drinking, 
and speaking ill of every body.”" 

Anaxandrides, invited by the king of Macedon 
to his court, increased, by one of his pieces, the 
splendor of the festivals there celebrated.’ Having 
been chosen by the Athenians to compose the dithy- 
rambics to be sung during the solemnization of some 
religious ceremony, be appeared on horseback, at the 
head of the chorus, habited in a purple robe h inged 
with gold, his hair floating on his shoulders, and singing 
himself the verses he had written/ He believed that 
the splendor of his dress, added to the gracefulness of 
his person, would ensure to him the admiration of the 
multitude. His vanity rendered him insufferably pe¬ 
tulant. He had composed sixty-five comedies, and 
gained the prize ten times ; but, much less flattered 
by his victories than mortified by his failures, instead 
of correcting the pieces which had not succeeded, he 
sent them in a fit of passion to the grocers for waste 
paper/ 

The general character of the people is not to 

■ Athen. lib. 10. c. 4. p. 415. Anthol. lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 212. 
AElian. Var. Hist. lib. 1. cap. 27. Plut. in Themist. t. i. p. J22. 
Suid. in Ti/j.oxg.' * Suid. in 'AragewSf. r Athen. lib. 9. c. 4. 
p.374. ; Id. ibid. 
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be estimated from these examples. Timocreon and 
Anaxandrides lived at a distance from their country, 
and sought only their own personal glory. 

The island of Rhodes is much smaller than that 
of Crete.* Both appeared to me to merit attention. 
The former has raised itself above what might have 
been expected from the means it possessed, while the 
latter has not attained to the eminence to which it ap¬ 
pears entitled from its situation and advantages. We 
had a very prosperous passage from one island to the 
other; and landed at the port of Cnossus, distant 
from the city of tin same name twenty five 
stadia.” f 

In the time of Minos, Cnossus was the capital of 
Crete. b The inhabitants are desirous still to preserve 
to it the same prerogative ; and found their preten¬ 
sions, not on their present power, but on the glory of 
their ancestors, c and on a title which they consider as. 
still more sacred : I mean the tomb of Jupiter/ or 
that famous cave in which they say he was buried. 

It is situate at the foot of Mount Ida, at a small 
distance from the city : they pressed us to go to see 
it; and the Cnossian, who was so obliging as to enter¬ 
tain us in his house, insisted on accompanying us 
thither. 

Our way lay through the forum, which was full of 
people. We were told that a stranger was to deliver 

* Now Qanflifl. * Strab. lib. 10. p. 476. f About a 
league. *|§flfclih. 10. p. 476. Homer. Odyss. lib. 19. v. 178. 

* Diod. Sijplin Excerpt. Vales, p. 353. 4 Meurs. in Cret. 

caD. 3. 
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an oration in honour of the Cretans, at which design 
we were not surprised ; for we had seen, in several 
places in Greece, orators or sophists compose or re¬ 
cite, in public, the panegyric of a people, a hero, or 
some celebrated personage." But what was our 
astonishment when the stranger ascended the rostrum, 
to behold Stratonicus, who the evening before, with- 
aut giving us any intimation of his design, had signi¬ 
fied his intention to the magistrates, with whom he 
had become acquainied in a preceding voyage ! 

After having <cprcsented the ancient inhabitants 
of the island in a state of barbarism, and ignorance'— 
Among you, he proceeded, was it that all the arts 
were discovered, and to you is the world indebted for 
them. Saturn endowed you with the love of justice, 
and that simplicity of heart by which you are especi¬ 
ally distinguished ; B Vesta taught you to build houses, 
and Neptune to construct ships ; you owe to Ceres 
the culture of corn, to Bacchus that of; the vine, to 
Minerva that of the olive; 1 * Jupiter destroyed the 
giants who endeavoured to enslave you f and Hercu¬ 
les cleared your island of serpents, wolves, and different 
kinds of noxious animals. k The authors of these va¬ 
rious benefits, admitted by your cares into the number 
of the gods, first received existence in this beautiful 

• 

* Isocr. in Paneg. t. i. p, 120. Id. in Helen. Eneom. t. ii. 
p. 114. Plat, in Hipp. Min. t. i. p. 363. Plut. Apophth, La- 
con. t. ii. p. 192. f Herodot. lib. 1. c. 173. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. 
p. 334. * Diod. Sic. ibid. k Id. ibid. p. 33$, &e. 1 Id. 

ibid, p, 338. ' k Id. lib. 4. p. 225. Plut. de Inimic. Util. t. ii. 

p. 86. 2Eliao. Hist. Animal. lib. 3. cap. 32. Plin. lib. 8. c. 58. 
t, i, p. 484; 

VOL. V. EE 
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country, and are now solely occupied in procuring its 
happiness. 

The orator afterwards spoke of the wars of 
Minos ; his victories over the Athenians : the strange 
loves of Pasiphae ; and that man, still more strange, 
who was born with the head of a bull, and who was 
named Minotaur. Stratonicus, while he collected the 
most contiadictory traditions and absurd fables, 
treated them as important and incontestable truths, 
from which resulted a ridicule so glaring that we trem¬ 
bled for him ; but the multitude, intoxicated with the 
praises which he so profusely lavished on them, 
would scarcely suffer him to proceed for their 
applause. 

When he had concluded his harangue, he came 
and joined us. We asked him whether, while he en¬ 
tertained himself at the expense of the people, he had 
not feaied irritating them by the extravagance of his 
praises ? No, replied he ; the modesty of nations, like 
that of individuals, is so mild a virtue, that it easily 
pardons any insult of that kind. 

The road which leads to the cave of Jupiter 
is very pleasant: it is bordered by lofty trees; and 
has on each side of it charming meadows, and a grove 
of cypress trees of remarkable height and beauty : the 
grove is consecrated to the gods, as is also a temple, 
at which we afterward arrived.’ 

At the entrance of the cavern a number of offer¬ 
ings are suspended. We were shown, as a singularity, 


| Plat, de Leg. lib. 1.1. ii. p. 996- 
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one of those black poplars which bear fruit annually; 
and we were told that others grew in the environs, on 
the borders of the fountain Saurus."’ The length of 
the cave may be about two hundred feet, and its 
breadth twenty." At the bottom we saw a seat 
which is called the throne of Jupiter ; and near it this 
inscription, in ancient characters : THIS IS THE 
TOMB OF ZAN.°* 

As it was believed that the god revealed himself 
in the sacred cavern to those who repaired thither to 
consult him, men of genius took advantage of this 
error to enlighten or mislead the people. It is, in 
fact, affirmed that Minos, 1 ’ Epimenides, and Py¬ 
thagoras, when they wished to give a divine sanction 
to their laws or their opinions, descended into this 
cave, and remained shut up in it for a certain 
time .' 1 

From the tomb of Jupiter we proceeded to the 
city of Gortyna, one of the principal in the island. 
It is situate at the entrance of a very fertile plain. 
On oijr arrival we were present at the trial of a man 
accused of adultery. He was found guilty, and 
treated as one who had become a vile slave of his 
senses. Deprived of the privileges of a citizen, he 
appeared in public with a crtjwn of wool, the symbol 

Theophrast. Hist. Plant, lib. 3. o. 5. p. 124. “ Benedet. 

Bordon. Isolar. p. 49. 0 Meurs. in Cret. lib. 1. c. 4. p. 78. 

* Zan is the same as Zy, Jupiter. It appears, by a coin in the 
cabinet of the king of France, that tht Cretans pronounced 
TAN. (Mem. de l’Acad. t. xxvi. p. 546.) This inscription was 
not of very great antiquity. f Homer. Odyss. lib. 19. v. 179. 
Plat, in Min. t. ii, p. 319. * Diog. Lagrt. lib. 8. § 3. 
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of effeminacy, and was obliged to pay a considerable 
sum of money/ 

We were made to ascend a bill, by a very rough 
road,” till wc came to the entrance of a cavern, the 
inside of which presented innumerable circuits and 
windings. There we see distinctly the danger of a 
first mistake, for there the error of a moment may 
cost the unwary traveller his life. Our guides, 
whom long experience had made acquainted with 
every turning of these dark retreats, were provided 
with torches. We followed a kind of alley wide 
enough to admit two or three men to pass in front, 
and in some places of the height of seven or eight 
feet, but in others only two or three. After having 
walked, or crept, the distance of about twelve hundred 
paces, we came to two halls, almost round, each 
twenty-four feet in diameter, and having no other 
outlet but the way that had brought us to them. 
Both were cut in the rock, as was likewise a part of 
the passage which led to them/ 

Our guides pretended that this vast cavern was 
that famous labyrinth in which Theseus killed the 
Minotaur that Minos kept shut up there. They 
added, that at first the labyrinth was only intended 
for a prison/* 

In mountainous countries, the want of maps fre¬ 
quently obliged us to ascend an eminence, to discover 
the relative position of the places around us. The 

Its • 

r /Elian. Var. Hist. lib. 12. c. 12. Not. Perizon. ibid. 
‘ TourneF. Voyag. t. i. p. 97. 1 Id. ibid. p. 65. 1 Philoch. 

ap. Plugin Thes. t. i. p. 6. * See note XVIII. at the end of 

the volStne. 
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summit of Mount Ida presented us with a station 
that commanded a most extensive prospect. We 
took with us provisions for some days; and made 
part of the journey on horseback, and part on foot.* 
As we ascended the mountain, we visited the caves 
which were the dwellings of the first inhabitants of 
Crete/ We passed through woods of oaks, maples, 
and cedars, and admired the size of the cypress trees 
and the height of the arbutes and andrachnes/ As 
we proceeded, the road became more rugged and 
steep, and the country more desert. Our way lay 
sometimes along the edge of precipices; and, to 
render our journey more tiresome, we were obliged 
to endure the frigid reflections of our host, who com 
pared the different regions of the mountains some 
times to the different ages of life, and sometimes to the 
dangers of elevation and the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Could you have imagined, said he, that this enormous 
mass, which in the midst of our island occupies a 
space of six hundred stadia in circumference,which 
has successively presented to our view superb forests, 
valleys, and delightful meadows , 13 animals wild and 
tame, c and abundant springs, which pour forth their 
waters to fertilise our plains d —would at last terminate 

* Tournef. Voyag t: i. p. 52, 1 Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 334. 

* Dionys. Perieg. v. 503. Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 3. c. 3. 
p. 121; lib. 4. c. 1. p. 283. Meors. in Cret. c. 9. Belon. Observ. 
Uv. 1. c. 16, 17. 1 Strab. lib. 10. p. 475. * 22 leagues and 

two thirds. b Theophrast. de Vent. p. 405. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. 

р. 338. Weasel. Not. in Diod. t. i. p. 386. Meurs. in Cret. 

lib. 2. c. 3. p. 73. Belon. Observ. liv. 1, e. 16. * Meurs. ibid. 

с. 8. p: 100. * Id. ibid. c. 6. p. 89. 
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in some rocks incessantly beaten by the winds, and 
perpetually covered with ice and snow?* 

. Crete must be reckoned among the largest islands 
hitherto known ; 1 its length from east to west is, it is 
said, two thousand five hundred stadia; 8 * its breadth 
in the middle is about four hundred, b f but much less 
in every other part . 1 To the south the sea of Libya 
bathes its coasts, and to the north the iEgean : to the 
east it approaches Asia, and to the west Europe . 11 It 
abounds in mountains; some of which, though not so 
lofty as Mount Ida, are yet extremely high. In 
the western part of the island the most conspicuous 
are the White Mountains, which form a chain three 
bundled stadia in length . 1 % 

On the sea coasts, and within the country, are 
rich meadows covered with numerous flocks: well- 
cultivated plains present successively an abundance 
of corn, wine, oils, honey, and fruits of every kind.™ 
The island produces a number of salutary plants 
the trees are very large and flourishing, and cypresses 
delight much in the soil: they grow, it is said, amid 

° Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 338. Tournef, Voyag. t. i. p. 53. 
f Scyl. ap. Geograph. Min. t. i. p. 56. Tim. ap. Strab. lib. 14. 

р. 554. Eustath. in Dionys. v. 568. * Scyl. ibid. Dicaearch. 

Stat. Grsec. ap. Geograph. Min. t. ii. p. 24. Meurs. in Cret. 
lib. 1. c. 3. p. 8. f 94 leagues and a half. 11 Plin. lib. 4. 

с. 12. t. i. p. 209. f 15 leagues aud an eighth. * Strab. 

lib. 10. p. 475. k Id. ibid, p- 474. 'Id. ibid. p. 475. 
t 11 leagues and a half. m Strab. ibid. Homer. Odyss. 
lib. 19. v. 173. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 343. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. 
p. 23, 37, 42, &c. Meurs. in Cret. lib. 2. c. 7. p. 94} c. 9. 
p. lO^fi^ • * Meurs. ibid. c. 10, p. 108. 
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the eternal snows which crown the White Mountains, 
and which give to them their name . 0 

Crete was very populous in the time of Homer, 
and was estimated to contain ninety or a hundred 
cities. p I know not whether the number has since 
increased or diminished. It is said that the most 
ancient were built on the sides of mountains, and that 
the inhabitants descended into the plains when the 
winter was more severe and long than usual. q I have 
already remarked in my journey through Thessaly, 
that at Larissa the inhabitants complained of the 
successive increase of cold.* 

The country being every where mountainous and 
unequal, the Cretans are less used to the race with 
horses than the foot lace. By continually exercising 
the bow and sling, they are become the best archers 
and slingers in Greece/ 

The island is of difficult access/ The greater 
part of its harbours are exposed to the wind but as 
it is easy to get out of them when the weather is 
favourable, they, are convenient for expeditions 
destined to any part of the world . 0 Ships which sail 
from the most eastern promontory employ but three 


0 Theopbr. Hist. Plant, lib. 8. c. 2. p. 118; lib. 4. c. 1. p. 2S3. 
Plin. lib. 16 c. 33. t. ii. p. 25, Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 28. 
p Homer. Odyss. lib. 19. v. 174. Id. Iliad. lib.’ 2. v. 649. 
Eustath in Iliad, lib. 2. t. i. p. 313. , Theopbr. t'e Vent, 

p. 405. * See Vol. III. Chap. XXXV. 1 Meurs. in Cret. 

lib. 8. c. 11. p. 177. Relon. Observ. liv. 1. c. 5. * Arlstot. 

de Rep. lib. 2. c. 10. t. ii. p. 333. E. * Homer, Odyss. lib. 19. 
v. 189. Eustath. ibid. t. iii. p. 1861. lin. 43. “ Diod. Sic. 

lib. 4. p. 225. 
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or four days in their passage to Egypt ; 1 and in Only 
ten reach the Palus Mteotis, beyond the Euxine 
sea. y 

The position of the Cretans in the midst of all 
known nations, the extreme populousness of their 
island, and the riches of their soil, would incline us 
to believe that Nature had destined them to reduce 
all Greece under their yoke/ Before the war of 
Troy they had subjected a part pf the islands of the 
/Egean sea,* and formed settlements on several of the 
coasts of Asia and Europe/ At the breaking out of 
this war, eighty of their ships sailed to the shores of 
Ilium, under the command of ldomencus and Me- 
riou. c Soon after, the spirit ol conquest was extin¬ 
guished among them; and in these later times has 
been succeeded by sentiments which it would be dif¬ 
ficult to justify. At the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes, they obtained from the Pythia an oracle by 
which they were dispensed from affording succours to 
Greece ; d and during the Peloponnesian war, in¬ 
fluenced not by a principle of justice, but by a thirst 
of gain, they sent a body of archers and slingers to 
enter into the pay of the Athenians, who had re¬ 
quested this assistance from them.' 

But such was never the spirit of their laws; those 
law's the more celebrated, as they have given birth to 

* Strab. lib. 10. page 475. f Diod. Sic. lib. 3. page 167. 

Aristot de Rep. lib. 2. c. 10. t. ii. p. 332. * Meurs. in Cret. 

lib. 3. c. 3. p. 128. b Id. ibid. lib. 4. c. 5, p. 210. * Homer* 

Iliad. Sfe, 2. v. 645. * Herodot, lib. 7. c. 169. 'Tliucyd. 

lib. 7. <$67. 
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others still more excellent. Let us regret that we 
cannot here cite all those which are relative to this 
great object. Let us at least pronounce with respect 
the name of Rhadamanthus, who from the most an¬ 
cient times laid the foundations of legislation / and 
that of Minos, who raised the superstructure. 

Lycurgus borrowed from the Cretans the practice 
of repasts in common, the rigid rules of public educa¬ 
tion, and several other particulars which seem to 
establish a perfect, conformity between his laws and 
those of Crete. Why then have the Cretans more 
early and more shamefully degenerated from their in¬ 
stitutions than the Spartans? Unless I am mistaken, 
the following are the principal causes. 

1. In a country surrounded by seas and moun¬ 
tains, which separate it from the neighbouring regions, 
each people it contains must sacrifice one part of their 
liberty to preserve the other; and for their mutual 
protection, unite their interests in one common centre. 
Sparta having become, by the valour of its inhabi¬ 
tants, or the institutions of Lycurgus, the capital of 
Laconia, dissensions are rarely seen'to arise within 
that country. But in Crete, the c'ties of Cnossus, 
Gortyna, Cydonia, Phaestus, Lyctos, and a number of 
others} form so many independent republics, who are 
jealous enemies, and constantly at war with each 
other. When a rupture takes place between the 
people of Cnossus and Gortyna her rival, the island 


{ Ephor. ap. Strab. lib. 10. p. 476 et 482. 
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is distracted with factions; and when they are united, 
it is in danger of being reduced to slavery. 1 * 

2. At the head of each of these republics ten 
magistrates, named Cosmi, i# are charged with the 
administration of the government, and the command 
of the armies. They consult with the senate; and 
lay the decrees, which they draw up in concert with 
that body, before the assembly of the people, which 
only possesses the privilege of confirming. 1 This 
constitution has an essential defect. The costni are 
only chosen from a certain class of citizens; and as, 
after their year of office has expired, they possess the 
exclusive right of filling the vacant places in the 
senate, the consequence is that a small number of 
families, invested with the whole authority of the 
state, refuse to obey the laws; exercise, by uniting, 
the most despotic power ; or, by opposing each other, 
excite the most fatal seditions.’ * 

3. The laws of Lycurgus establish equality of 
possessions among the citizens, and preserve it by 
prohibiting commerce and industry; but those of 
Crete permit every person to increase bis property."* 
The former forbid all communication with foreign 
nations; but this stroke of genius escaped the legis- 

k Strah. lib. 10. p.478,479. Polyb. lib. 4. p. S19. ‘Chish. 
Antiq. Asiat. p. 108. * This name, which is sometimes Writ¬ 

ten in Greek KoVp-Oi, and sometimes Kotr/x.tot, may signify 
Regulators or Inspectors. (Chish. Antiq. Asiat. p. 123.) An¬ 
cient autlHfirs sometimes compare them to the Ephori at Lace- 
(leem^i. k Aristot. lib. 2. c. 10. t ii. p. 3S3. 1 Id. ibid. 
Polyb. lib. 6. p. 490. " Polyb. ibid, p 489. 

to*. ** 
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lators of Crete. That island is open to merchants 
and travellers from all countries, who import the con¬ 
tagion of riches and that of evil example. It appears 
that Lycurgus justly relied more on the purity of 
manners than on the excellence of laws. What has 
been the result? In no country have the laws been 
so respected as by the magistrates and citizens of 
Sparta. The Cretan legislators seem to have laid 
greater stress on the laws than on manners, and to 
have been more careful to punish than to prevent 
crimes: the consequence has been, injustice in the 
heads of the state, and corruption in individuals." 

The law of syncretism, which enjoins all the in¬ 
habitants of the island to unite if a foreign power 
should atempt a descent, would be insufficient to 
defend them either against their internal dissensions 
or against the arms of an enemy; 0 because it would 
only suspend instead of extinguishing animosities, and 
would suffer too many individual interests to subsist 
in a general confederation. 

We were told of several Cretans who distinguished 
themselves by cultivating poetry and the arts.—Epi- 
menides, who boasted that by certain religious cere¬ 
monies he could avert the anger of heaven, became 
much more celebrated than Myson, who was only 
placed among the number of the sages. p 

In several places in Greece, pretended monuments 

“ Polyb. lib. 6. p. 490. Meurs. in Cret. lib. 4.' c. 10. p. 231. 
° Aristot. <le Rep. lib. 2. c. 10. p. 333. Plut. de Frat. Amor, 
t. ii, p. 490. p Meurs. in Cret. lib. 4. c. 11, {fee. 
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of the highest antiquity are preserved with reverence, 1 
At Chasronea is the sceptre of Agamemnon; q and 
elsewhere the club of Hercules/ and the spear of 
Achilles: 8 but I was more solicitous to discover in 
the maxims and usages of a people the relics of their 
ancient wisdom. The Cretans never employ the 
names of the gods in their oaths/ To guard against 
the dangers of eloquence, the professors of oratory 
were forbidden to enter their island; “ and though 
they are at present more indulgent on this head, they 
still speak with the precision of the Spartans, and are 
more attentive to the thought than the words/ 

I was witness to a quarrel between two Cnossians; 
one of whom, in a fit of passion, said to the other, 

“ May you live in bad company ! ” and immediately 
left him. I was informed that this was considered as 
the bitterest imprecation that could be uttered against 
an enemy/ 

Some of the Cretans keep a kind of register of 
their fortunate and unfortunate days; and as they 
estimate the duration of their lives only by the for¬ 
mer, they order this singular inscription to be en¬ 
graven on their tombs: “ Here lies such a one, who 
existed during so many years, and lived so many.” 8 

A merchant ship, and a galley with two benches 

" Pausan. lib. 9. c. 40. p. 795. r Id. lib. 2. c. 31. p. 186. 

* Id. lib. Sjgjpp- 3. p. 211. * Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 3. § 16. 

р. 251. 'Spin. lib. 4. c. 1. p. 195. • Sext. Empir adv. Rhet. 

lib. % p. 292. jlFlat. de Leg. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 641. E. » Val. 
Max. lib 7. cap. 2.. Extern. N* 18. * Meurs. in Cret. lib. 4. 

с. 9. p. 230. 
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of oars, being ready to sail immediately from tjie port 
of Cnossus* for Samos, we chose to embark on board 
the former, though on account of its round shape, it 
was not so swift a sailer as the other, because it was 
to touch at the islands that we proposed to visit. 

We composed a company of travellers who could 
never be wearied of each other. Sometimes, as we 
sailed along the coast, we admired the resemblance 
and variety of the prospects; and sometimes, less at¬ 
tentive to external oDjects, we discussed with warmth 
questions which in fact interested us but little. At 
other times we employed our leisure on subjects of 
philosophy, literature, and history. One day the 
conversation turned on the urgent necessity we feel 
to communicate the strong emotions raised in ‘our 
souls. One among us cited tiie reflexion of the phi¬ 
losopher Archytas : “ Were any one to be carried up 
into the heavens, he would he transported with the 
grandeur and beauty of the spectacle; but to the 
ravishment of admiration would soon succeed the 
poignant regret, that he had no companion to share 
with him in his *delight.” b In this conversation I 
collected some other remarks—In Persia it is not 
permitted to speak of things which it is not permitted 
to do c —Old men live more on the memory of the 
past than on the hope of the future 4 —How often has 
a work, which has been ostentatiously announced, 
disappointed the expectations of the public!' 

1 Strab. lib. 10. p. 476. b Cicer. de Anaic. cap. 23. t. iii. 

р. 349. c Herodot. lib. 1. c. IS8. 4 Aristot, Rhet. lib. 2. 

с. 13. p. 565. B. * Isocr. in Nicocl. t. i. p. 54. 
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In the conversation of another day, the citizen of 
Athens was stigmatised as infamous who gave a vote 
against Aristides, because he was disgusted at hearing 
him continually styled the Just / I feel, replied Pro- 
tesilaus, that in a moment of peevishness I might have 
done the same myself; but I should first have said to 
the general assembly—Aristides is just, so also am I, 
and others likewise are equally so. What right have 
you to bestow on him exclusively a title which is the 
most noble of rewards? Your praises becomes perni¬ 
cious, and only tend to corrupt virtue which is con¬ 
spicuous, and discourage that which is obscure. I 
esteem Aristides, yet I condemn him; not because I 
believe him culpable, but because, by mortifying me, 
you*have forced me to be unjust. 

The conversation afterwards turned on Timon, 
who was surnamed the Misanthrope, and whose his¬ 
tory has in some measure a connexion with that of 
manners. No person among our company had known 
him, but all had heard their fathers speak of him dif¬ 
ferently. Some drew an advantageous portrait of 
him, and others painted him in tb^ blackest colours. 8 
In the midst of these disputes, a formal accusation, 
similar to those presented to' the tribunals of Athens, 
was brought against him in these words: “ Strato- 
nicus accuses Timon of having hated all mankind ; 
the punishment—the hatred of all mankind.” It was 
agreed to hear the cause: and Philotas was aDDointed 

'pliit.i^Aristid. 4^i. p.322. Nep. in Aristid. c.l. •Tana- 
lib. % p. 292. Lucian. Timon. p. 89. Mem. de l’Acad. des 
Max. lib 7. cap. *». 74. 
c. 9. p. 230. 
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advo^ite for Timon. I shall give a summary of the 
arguments on each side. 

1 accuse, before your tribunal, said Stratohicus, a 
ferocious and perfidious character. Some friends of 
Timon having, as is pretended, repaid the benefits 
they had received from him with ingratitude, 11 the 
whole human race became the object of his ven¬ 
geance ; 1 and he incessantly vented his spleen against 
the measures of government, and the actions of indi¬ 
viduals. As if evciy virtue were to expire with him, 
he only beheld on the earth imposture and guilt, 
took offence even at the politeness of the Athenians, 
and declared that he was better pleased with their 
contempt than their esteem. Aristophanes, who 
was acquainted with him, represents him as sur¬ 
rounded with a hedge of thorns, which permitted no 
one to approach hitn : he says, likewise, that he was 
detested by all, and looked on as the offspring of the 
Furies. k 

But this is not all; he was a traitor to his coun¬ 
try, of which I can bring proof. Alcibiades having 
prevailed on the general assembly to approve of some 
projects hurtful to the state, “ Bravely done, my boy!” 
said Timon to him ; “ I congratulate you on your 
success : proceed as you have begun, and you will be 
the ruin of the Republic. 5 ”—How detestable are such 

h Lucian, in Tim. t. i. § 8. p. 114. > Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 4. 

c. 11. t. ii. p. 338. Id. de Amic. cap. 23. tom. iii. p. 349. Plin. 
lib. 7. c. 19. t. i. p.385. k Aristoph. in Lysistr. v. 810; in 
Av. v. 1548. i Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 199; in Anton, p. 948. 
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expressions ! and who will dare to undertake the de¬ 
fence of such a mai\? :■ 

if t 

That, replied Philotas, I have been appointed to 
perform, and I shall proceed to acquit myself of the 
charge. Let us first examine what effect the words 
of Timon produced on the crowd of Athenians who 
accompanied Alcibiades. Some indeed loaded him with 
invectives, but others laughed aloud; and those of 
most sense were struck as with a ray of light.” Thus 
Timon foresaw and foretold the danger, but was not 
listened to. To blacken him still more, you have 
quoted Aristophanes, without perceiving that his testi¬ 
mony is sufficient to justify the accused. “ It is that 
Timon,” says the poet, “ that execrable man, sprung 
from the Furies, who incessantly pours forth impreca¬ 
tions against rogues and rascals.”” You perceive, 
Stratonicus, that the crime of Timon was, that he re¬ 
viled men of base character. 

He lived at a time in which ancient manners still 
maintained a struggle against the passions leagued for 
their destruction. This is a period pregnant with the 
most momentous consequences to a state. Then is it 
that in feeble and indolent minds the virtues are indul¬ 
gent, and accommodate themselves to circumstances; 
while in vigorous characters they redouble their seve¬ 
rity, and sometimes become odious by their inflexible 
rigour. To much wit and integrity Timon added the 
light of philosophy ;° but, soured perhaps by misfor- 

‘ Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 199. “ Aristoph. in Lysistr. v. 816. 

•Tlttt. lib. 7- C. 19. t. i. p. 385. Said, in T ip. Schol. Aristoph. 
in Lysistr. v. 816. 
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fortune, or perhaps by the rapid progress of corrup¬ 
tion, he indulged in such asperity in his language and 
behaviour as gave offence to every body. He fought 
in the same cause as Socrates, who was his contempo¬ 
rary ; and as Diogenes, between whom and him there 
was a considerable resemblance. p Their fate has de¬ 
pended on their different kinds of attack. Diogenes 
combated vice with ridicule, and we laugh with him ; 
Socrates assailed it with the weapons of reason, and 
it cost him his life , Timon attacked it with sourness 
and asperity: he ceased. to be dangerous, and was 
treated as a misanthrope; a term at that time new, 
which destroyed his credit with the multitude, and will 
perhaps be its destruction with posterity. q 

I cannot believe that Timon meant to include 
the whole human race in his censure. He loved 
women.'—No, replied Stratonicus immediately; he 
must have been unacquainted with love, since he 
knew not friendship. Recollect what he said to that 
Athenian who seemed to be a favourite with him, and 
who, when they were supping privately together, 
having exclaimed—O Timon, what an agreeable re 
past! received only this insulting answer : Yes, if 
you were not present.’ 

This, replied Philotas, was perhaps only a plea¬ 
santry suggested by the circumstance. Let us not 
judge of Timon from the idle rumours raised against 
him by his enemies, but from the effusions of his heart, 

* Plin. lib. 7 . c. 19. t. i. p. 385. « Anthol. lib. 3. p. 218. 

* Aristoph. in Lysistr. v. 820. * Plut. in Anton, t. i. p. 94S. 

VOL. V, 1' jf * 
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which were forced from him by his indignation in the 
cause of virtue; and the originality of which could 
never displease persons of taste; for, from a man who 
carries the love of the public good to loo great a 
length, the sallies of petulance are poignant, because 
they display the whole of his character. He one day 
ascended the rostrum : the people, surprised at this 
unexpected sight, kept a profound silence. “ Atheni¬ 
ans,” said he, “ I have a small piece of ground, on 
which I mean to build. There is a fig-tree in it, 
which I must cut down. Several citizens have hanged 
themselves on this tree, and if any of you have a de¬ 
sire to do the same, I now give you notice that you 
have not a moment to lose.” 1 

Stratonicus, who was unacquainted with this anec¬ 
dote, was so entertained with it, that he gave up his 
accusation. The votes of the company, however, were 
collected; and it was determined that, by the asperity 
of his zeal, Tixnon had lost the opportunity of render¬ 
ing real service to morals: but that intractable virtue is 
less dangerous than inert complaisance, and that, if 
the greater part of the Athenians had held knaves and 
villains in the same detestation as they held Timon, 
the public would still retain its ancient splendor. 

After this decision, several persons expressed their 
surprise, that the Greeks had never erected any tem¬ 
ples to friendship—I am still more astonished, replied 
Lysis, that they have never dedicated any to Love. 
What! shall there be no festivals nor sacrifices in ho- 


' Flut. in Anton, t. i. p. 348. 
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nour of the most ancient and most beautiful of the 
gods ?" An ample subject now lay before us, which 
had repeatedly been discussed. The ancient tradi¬ 
tions and modern opinions on the nature of love were 
adduceil. Some acknowledged but one kind of love, 
and others distinguished several.* Others admitted 
only two; the one celestial and pure, and the other 
terrestrial and gross/ Some gave this name to 
the principle which reduced to order the parts of mat¬ 
ter agitated in chaos,” to the harmony which reigns 
throughout the universe, or to the sentiments which 
unite mankind. 4 . Wearied at length with so much 
learning and obscurity, I requested the disputants to 
reduce this long contest to a single point. Do you 
consider, said I, Love as a god ? No, answered Stra- 
tonicus, he is a beggar soliciting alms/ He was be¬ 
ginning to explain his thought, when he was seized 
with a mortal panic. A violent gust of wind came 
. on, and our pilot seemed to employ every resource of 
his art to no purpose.-—Lysis, whom Stralonicus had 
never ceased to importune with questions, seized this 
moment to ask him which vessels he thought least ex¬ 
posed to danger, the round built or the square ? Those, 
replied he, which are safe on dry ground/ He soon 
had the happiness to arrive at this desirable situation. 

f 

* Hesiod. Theogon. v. 120. Aristoph. in Av. v. 701. Plat, 
in Conv. t. iii. p. 177, 178, &c. 1 Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. 

c. 23. t ii. p. 506. 1 Plat, in Conv. t. iii. p. 180. * Cud. 

System. Intellect, tom. i. p. 160. Mosheim. not. x. p. 161. 
Brack, tom. i. page 416. * Plat, in Conv. p. 179, 166, &e. 

b Plat. ibid, page 200 et 208. Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell, Lettr, 
t. vi. p. 280. • Athen. lib. 8. c. 10. p, 350. 
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A brisk gale carried us into the port of Cos; we 
leaped on shore, and the vessel was drawn upon 
land. 

This island is small, but very pleasant. If we ex¬ 
cept some mountains that defend it from the violence 
of the south winds, the country is level, and extremely 
fertile. 11 An earthquake having destroyed part of the 
ancient city,' and the inhabitants being afterward dis¬ 
tracted by factions, the greater part, some years since, 
settled at the foot of a promontory, at the distance of 
forty stadia* from the continent of Asia. No situa¬ 
tion can present richer prospects; qor can any thing 
be conceived more magnificent than the harbour, 
walls, and edifices, of the new city/ The celebrated 
temple of /Esculapius, situated in the suburb, is full of 
offerings, the tribute of the gratitude of the sick ; and 
inscriptions which indicate the maladies by which they 
were afflicted, and the remedies in which they found 
a cure. 8 

A more noble object engaged our attention. In 
this island was born Hippocrates, in the first year of 
the eightieth Olympiad. 1 '/ He was of the family of 
the Asclepiadas,* which for many ages has preserved 
the doctrine of /Esculapius, from whom it derives its 
origin/ It has formed three schools ; one of which 

* Strab. lib. 14. p. 637- * Thucyd. lib. 8. c. 41. Strab. 

ibid. * About a league and half. f Diod. Sic. lib. 15. 
p. 386. * Strab. lib. 8. p. 374 ; lib. 14. p. 657. “ Soran. 

Vit. Hippocr. Frer. Def. de la Chronol. p. 121. Corsin. Fast. 
Attic, t. iii. p. 199 * t The year 460 before Christ. i Plat, 
in Ph®dr. totn. iii. p. 270. k Soran. Vit. Hippocr. Fabr. Bibl. 
Greec. t. i. p. 841. 
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is established at Rhodes, another at Cnidus, and the 
third at Cos. 1 Hippocrates was instructed by his fa¬ 
ther Heraclides in the elements of the sciences ; and 
being soon convinced that, to attain to the knowledge 
of the essence of each body in particular, it was neces¬ 
sary to ascend to the constituent principles of the uni¬ 
verse,” he applied himself with such assiduity to the 
study of physics in general, that he obtained an ho¬ 
nourable rank among those who have been most dis¬ 
tinguished” in that part of science." 

The improvement of medicine then depended on 
two classes of men, who laboured without the know¬ 
ledge of each other to give it new splendor. On the 
one hand, the philosophers could not bestow their at¬ 
tention on the general system of nature without 
glancing oh the human body, and assigning to certain 
causes the changes to which it is liable ; and, on the 
other, the disciples of iEsculapius treated maladies ac¬ 
cording to rules that had been confirmed by numerous 
cures, and their three schools copgratulted each other 
on many excellent discoveries. 0 The philosophers rea¬ 
soned, the Asclepiadai acted. Hippocrates, enriched 
with the knowledge of both, conceived one ^f those 
great and important ideas which serve as teras in the 
history of genius: this was, to enlighten experience by 
reasoning, and rectify theory by practice. p In this 

1 Galen. Method. Med. lib. 1.1. iv. p.35. lin. 17. “ Plat, 

in Phsedr. tom. iii. p. 270. Theophrast. de Cans. Plant, lib. 3. 
c. 2. p. 266. Galen, ibid. p. 36. lin. 28. * Aristot. Meteor, 

lib. 1. c. 6. t. i. p. 534. * Galen. Method. Med. lib. 1. tom. iv. 

p. 35. lin. 16. p Cels..de Re Med. in Prgsfat. Racier. Pr£f. 
de la Trad, des CEuvres d’Hippocr. Le Clerc. Hist, de la Mddec. 
liv. 3. chap. 1. 
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theory, however, he only admitted principles which 
may explain the phenomena observable in the hu¬ 
man body, considered with respect to sickness or 
health . q 

Improved by this new method, the art of physic, 
exalted to the dignity of a science, made a more cer¬ 
tain progress in the path opened before it ; r and Hip¬ 
pocrates silently effected a revolution which has 
changed the face of medicine. I shall not enlarge on 
the happy experiments he made of new remedies/ nor 
on the prodigies he wrought in all the places he ho¬ 
noured with his presence ; especially in Thessaly, 
where, after a long residence, fie died, a short time 
before my arrival in Greece.—But I shall say that 
neither the love of gain, nor the desire of celebrity, 
led him into those distant climates. From all that 
has been related to me concerning him, 1 have per¬ 
ceived in his soul but one sentiment—the love of 
doing good; and in the course of his long life but one 
single act—the relieving of the sick. 1 

He has left behind him several works. Some are 
only journals of the maladies he had followed through 
their various stages; others contain the observations 
of his own experience, and that of preceding ages; 
and others treat of the duties of the physician, and of 
various parts of medicine or of natural philosophy. 

q Ilippocr. tie Princ. t, i. p. 112. f Galen Method. Med. 
lib 2. t. iv, p. 53. lin. 27. lib. 9. p. 134. lin. 23. * Id. ibid, 

lib. 5. p, 84. lin, 36, et alibi. t Galen, de Decret. lib. 9. t, i. 
p. 334. Ita. 25. 
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They all require attentive study ; because the author 
frequently scatters the seeds of his doctrine," and be¬ 
cause his style is always concise: but he says a great 
deal in a few words ; never wanders from the end he 
has in view '; and, while he hastens towards it, leaves 
in his way traces of light which are more or less per¬ 
ceptible, according as the reader is more or less intel¬ 
ligent/ This was the method of the ancient philoso¬ 
phers, who were ever more desirous to point out new 
than to dwell on trite ideas. 

This great man has pourtrayed himself in his 
writings. Nothing can be more affecting than the 
candour with which he gives an account of his failures 

and his errors. Here we read a list of the sick whom 

* 

he attended in an epidemical distemper, and of whom 
the greater part died under his hands/ There we be¬ 
hold him called to the assistance of a Thessalian, 
who had been wounded in the head by a blow with a 
stone. He did now at first perceive that it was 
necessary to have recourse to the trepan; but some 
dangerous symptoms at length discovered to him his 
mistake. The operation was performed on the fif¬ 
teenth day, and the patient died the day after. 1 It is 
from himself that we have received • these accounts; 
for so superior was he to every kind of vanity, that he 
wished that even his very mistakes might be useful as 
lessons. 


“ Id. Method. Medend. lib. 7. t. iv. p. 106. lin. 52. *ld. 
de Viet. R»t. comm. 1. tom. v. page 51. lin. 29. Id. de 
Elem. lib. 2. tom. i. p. 58. lin. 25. r Hippocr. Epid. lib. 2, 
3, &c.- * Id. ibid. lib. 5. § 14. t. i. p. 778. 
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Not satisfied with having dedicated his life to the 
relief of the sick, and having deposited in his writings 
the principles, of a science of which he was the 
creator, he has also laid down rules for forming the 
physician, of which I -shall give a slight sketch. 

Life is so short, and the art we exercise so long, 
that the study of it should be begun in earliest youth/ 
Have you a pupil you tvould educate for the practice 
of medicine, examine leisurely whether his genius be 
adapted to the art. Has he received from nature an 
exquisite discernment, a sound judgment, a character 
in which mildness and firmness are combined, the 
love ot labour, and an inclination to what is amiable 
and praise-worthy, b ^you will entertain well-founded 
hopes. Does he suffer with the sufferings of others ; 
does he naturally feel the tendercst commiseration 
for the woes incident to his fellow mortals; you will 
reasonably infer that he will be passionately devoted 
to an art that will instruct him in what manner to 
afford them relief/ 

Accustom him early to the manual operations of 
surgery,’*' except those of lithotomy, which should be 
, left to operators by profession/ Lead him in order 
through the whole circle of the sciences. Let natural 
philosophy show him the influence of climate on the 
human body; and when, to extend his knowledge 

* Id. in Leg. § 2. t. i. p. 41. Id. in Aphor. § 1. p. 68. 
k Hippocr. in Leg. § 2. Id. de Decent, t. i. § 2. p. 53 j § 5. 
p. 55 ; § 7 p. 56} § It. p. 59. Le Clerc, Hist, de la Medec. 
liv. 3. cliap 29 * Hippocr. in I’rsecept. § 5. t. i. p. 63. * They 

at that time nuuie a part of the art of medicine. <* Hippocr. 
in Jus<Hbu§%. t. i. p. 43. 
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and experience, he shall travel through the different 
countries and cities,* counsel him carefully to observe 
the situation of places, the difference of the air, the 
waters which are drunk, and the eatables which are 
the principal food of the inhabitants ; in a word, all 
the causes that may occasion disorder in the animal 
(economy/ 

You shall also show him, in the mean time, by 
what preceding, signs maladies may be known, by 
what regimen they may be avoided, and by what 
remedies cured. 

When he shall be instructed in your doctrines, 
which shall be clearly explained in stated conferences, 
and which you shall reduce to short maxims proper 
to be impressed on the memory,® it will be necessary 
to inform him that experience alone is less dangerous 
than theory destitute of experience ; h that it is time 
to apply general principles to particular cases, which, 
incessantly varying, have frequently misled physicians 
by deceitful resemblances;' that it is not in the dust 
of the school, nor in the works of philosophers, 11 that 
we can learn the art of interrogating nature, and the 
still more difficult art of waiting her answer With 
nature he is yet unacquainted; he has hitherto only 
noticed her in full vigour, and arriving at the end at 

e Hippocr. in Leg. § 3. t. i. p. 42, f Id. de Aer. Ac. et Loc. 
t. i. p. 327 * Id. in Jusjur. § 1.1. i. p. 43. Dacier. Trad, des 

Qiuvres d Hippocr. t. i. p. 150. h Hippocr. in Praecept. § 1, 
2. t. i. p. 60. Aristot. Metaph. t. ii. p. 839. 1 Hippocr. Epid. 

lib. 6. § 3. t. i. p. 805; § 8. p. 822. k Id. de Princip. t. i. § 1. 
p. 112. Id. de Diset. § 1.1. i. p. 179. 
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which she aims without meeting with obstacles.' You 
shall conduct him to those abodes of pain, where, 
already veiled with the shades of death, exposed to 
the violent attacks of the enemy, falling and rising 
only to sink again, she displays to the attentive eye 
her wants and her resources. The disciple, while he 
witnesses this terrible combat, shall observe you watch 
and seize the instant which may decide the victory 
and save the life of the patient. If for some mo¬ 
ments you quit the field of battle, you shall direct him 
to remain there, to observe every thing, and afterwards 
render to you an account both of the changes which 
have taken place during your absence, and of the re¬ 
medies which he judges to be requisite." 1 

It is by obliging him to be frequently present at 
these terrible but instructive scenes that you shall 
initiate him, as much as possible, into the most pro¬ 
found secrets of nature and art. But this is not yet 
enough : when, for a small salary, you shall have 
adopted him for a disciple, he shall swear to preserve 
in his manners and practice an incorruptible purity," 
and strictly fulfil his oath. Without the virtues 
requisite to his profession, he can never discharge its 
duties. What are these virtues? I scarcely except 
any one, since his functions are so honourable that 
they require almost all the noblest qualities of the 
mind and heart;° and, in fact, what head of a family, 
were he not assured of his discretion and integrity, 

i Id. Epid. lib. 6. § 5. t. i. jt. 809. " Ilippocr. de Decent. 

§ 12. t. i. p. 59. " Id. in Jusjur. § 2. t. i. p. 43. • Id. de 

Decent. 4 & t. i, p. 55. 
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would not fear to call him in, lest he should introduce 
a spy into his house, and a seducer to his wife and 
daughters ? p What dependence can be placed on his 
humanity, if iie only accost his patients with an of¬ 
fensive gaiety, or a disgusting petulance ? q on his 
firmness, if by a servile adulation he too much fear 
his displeasure, and give way to their caprices/ on 
his prudence, if continually occupied with his dress, 
arrayed in magnificent habits, and perfumed with 
essences, he is seen to stroll from city to city, to 
pronounce, in honour of his art, harangues filled with 
quotations from the poets?* What reliance can be 
placed on his understanding, if, besides that general 
justice which the man of sense and integrity observes 
towards every one, 1 he does not possess that which 
the sage exercises towards himself, and which teaches 
him that in the midst of the greatest knowledge there 
is more of want than of abundance ?“ And, lastly, 
what confidence can be reposed in the sincerity of his 
intentions, if he be under the dominion of a foolish 
pride, and that mean envy which was never the por¬ 
tion of superior genius/ if, sacrificing every other 
consideration to the thirst of gain, he devote himself 
only to the service of the rich/ if authorised by 
custom to stipulate his reward at the lieginning of the 
malady, he is careful first to conclude his bargain, 

p Hippocr. in Jusjur. § 2. t. i. p. 43. Id. de Med. | I. p. 46, 
s Id. de Med. ibid. r Id. de Decent. § 10, 11. t.’i. p. 58. 
* Id. ibid. § 2. p. 52, 53, Id. in Praecept. § 9. p. 66. Id. de 
Med. 5 1. p. 44. ‘Id. de Med. § i. t. i. p. 45. “Id. in 
Praecept. $ 6. t. i. p. 65. * Id. ibid. p. 64. » Id. ibid. § 5. 

6. p. 63. 
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although the case of the patient becomes every mo¬ 
ment more dangerous ? 1 

These vices and defects especially characterise 
those ignorant and presumptuous men with whom 
Greece is filled, and who disgrace the most noble of 
the arts l>y trafficking in the life and death of men; 
impostors the more dangerous, as they are beyond 
the reach of the laws, and as they cannot be mortified 
even by ignominy.* 

Who then is the physician who is an honour to 
his profession ? He who has merited the public esteem 
by profound knowledge, long experience, consummate 
integrity, and an irreproachable life; b lie who, 
esteeming all the wretched as equals, as all men are 
equals in the eyes of the Divine Being, eagerly 
hastens to their assistance at their call, without dis¬ 
tinction of persons;' speaks to them with mildness, 
listens to them with attention, bears with their impa¬ 
tience, and inspires them with that confidence which 
is sometimes sufficient to restore them to life;' 1 who, 
sensibly feeling for their sufferings, carefully and assi¬ 
duously studies the cause and progress of their com- 
plaint, is never disconcerted by unforeseen accidents,* 
and holds it a duty, in case of necessity, to call in 
some of his brethren in the healing art to assist-him 
with their advice ; f he, in fine, who, after having 

* Ilippecr. in Praecept. § 2. p. 62. .* Id. in Leg. § 1. t. i. 

p. 40. b Id. in Med. § 1. p. 44. id. de Decent. § 2. p. 53 ; 

§ 4. p. 54. Id. in Praecept. § 1. p. 60. c Id. in Praecept. § 5, 
p. 63. J Id. ibid. § 4. p. 62. e Id. de Decent. § 9. p. 57. 
i Id. in Prsecei*|||jp6, 7- p. 63, 64. 
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struggled with all his strength against the malady, is 
happy and modest in success, and may at least con¬ 
gratulate himself, in case of failure, that he has been 
able to alleviate the pains of his patient, and admi¬ 
nister to him consolation. 

Such is the philosophical physician whom Hippo¬ 
crates compares to a god,* without perceiving that he 
has delineated the portrait of himself. Several per¬ 
sons, who, from the excellence of their own merit, 
were qualified to judge of the superiority of his, have 
often affirmed to me, that physicians will ever regard 
him as the first and most able of their legislators; 
and that his doctrine, adopted among all nations, 
after thousands of years, will still continue to work 
thousands of cures. h Should this prediction be ac¬ 
complished, the most extensive empires will be unable 
to dispute with the little island of Cos the glory of 
having produced the man most useful to the human 
race; and, in the eyes of men of real wisdom, the 
names of the greatest conquerors will be held in much 
less honour than that of Hippocrates. 

After having visited some of the islands in the 
environs of Cos, we departed for Samos. 

1 Hippocr. de Decent. § 5. t. i. p. 55. 1 Cels, in Praefat. 

Plin. lib. 7. c. 37. t. i. p. 395. Id. lib. 18. t. ii. p. 108 3 lib. 26. 
p. 391 5 lib. 29. p. 493. Galen, passim. Hippocr. Genus et Vit, 
ap. Vander Linden, t. ii. p. 958, &c. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Description of Samos. — Pohnrntes. 


When wc enter the road of Samos, we sec on th>. 
right the promontory of Neptune, on which stands ;i 
temple dedicated lo that god ; on the left the temple 
of Juno, and revt’ui beuuti". 'ihees that. appear 
through the trees which sdiadt the oanks of th< Jm- 
brasus. In front is the city, situate partly along the 
sea-shore, and partly on the declivity of a hi!! which 
rises on its north side.’ 

The island is six hundred .stadia* in circumference. 
If we except its wines, all the productions of the 
country are as excellent , 11 as the partridges and dif¬ 
ferent kinds of game which are found there in great 
abundance . 1 The mountains, covered with trees, 
which bestow' on them eternal verdure, give birth at 
their feet to springs which fertilise the neighbouring 
plains.” 

The city is equally distinguished with any that 
either the Greeks or barbarians possess on the neigh¬ 
bouring continent.” The inhabitants were eager to 

* Strab. lib. 14. p. 637- * Twenty-two leagues and two 

thirds. See note XIX. at the end of the volume. k Strab. 
lib. 14. p. 637- 1 Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 412. “ Plin. lib. 5. 

t. i. p. 287. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 414. “ Herodot. lib. 3- 

v. 139. 
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show us its curiosities. The aqueduct, the mole, 
and the temple of Juno, principally engaged our 
attention. 

Not far from the ramparts, towards the north, 
is a cavern, hollowed by the hands of men, in a moun¬ 
tain which is cut entirely through. The length of this 
passage is seven stadia; and its height, which is equal 
to its breadth, eight feet.* Through its whole extent 
a channel is cut, three feet wide, and twenty cubits 
deep ,j and pipes, placed at the bottom of the channel, 
convey to Samos the waters oi a. plentiful spring, 
which rises on the other side of the mountain." 

The mole is intended to secure the harbour and 
shipping from the south wind. Its height is about 
twenty orgy he, and its length more than two stadia. 

To the right of the city, in the suburb , 11 is the 
temple of Juno; originally built, as it is said, about 
the time of the Trojan war,’ and since rebuilt by the 


* Seven stadia are equal to 661 toises and a half (or 6 fur¬ 
longs and 90 yards): eight Grecian feet make 7 French f*et 6 
inches a lines (S feet and about half an inch Eng.) f Three 
Grecian feet make 2 French feet 10 inches (3 feet Eng.) and 20 
cubits, 28 feet 4 inches (30 feet 2 inches Eng.) It seerns pro¬ 
bable that this excavation was at first intended for a road ; but 
that it having afterward been resolved to bring to Samos the 
waters of a spring the level of which was lower than the cavern, 
advantage was taken of the labour already performed, and the 
channel above mentioned dug. “ Herod, lib. 3. c. 60. Tournef. 
Voyag. t. i. p. 419. p Herodot. ibid. J Twenty orgyite are 
113 French feet 4 inches (102 feet 9 inches Eng.); two stadia 
are 489 toises (102 yards Eng.) H Strab. lib. 14. page 637. 
r Fausan. lib. 7. c. 4. p. 530. Menodot. ap. Athen, lib. 15. e. «. 
p. 472. 
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architect Rhoecus. It is of the Doric order.* I have 
not seen one more vast,* though there are some which 
are more elegant.* It is situate not far from the sea, 
on the banks of the Irnbrasus, in the very place which 
was honoured by the birth of the goddess ; for it is, 
in fact, believed that she was born under one of those 
shrubs named agnus castus which grow in great num¬ 
bers on the banks of the river. This celebrated and 
revered edifice has always been in possession of the 
privilege of asylum. u 

The statue of Juno presents us with the first at¬ 
tempts of sculpture : it is by the hand of Smilis, one 
of the most ancient artists of Greece .’ 1 The priest 
who accompanied us told us that, before, an unshapen 
log had received in these holy places the worship of 
the Samians ; y that the gods were then every where 
represented by the trunks of trees, and stones, either 
square or of a conical form ;* that these rude images, 
still subsist, and even are worshipped in mapy tem¬ 
ples, both ancient and modern, where they are at¬ 
tended by priests as ignorant as those barbarous 
Scythians who adore a cimeter. 

* Vitruv. Praef. lib. 7. p. 124. * Herodot. lib. 3. cap. 60. 

* The ruins of an ancient temple are still to be seen at Samos j 
but it appears that they are not the remains of that of which 
Herodotus speaks. See Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 422. Pocoek, 
Observ. vol. 2. par. 2. p. 27- M. le Comte d'Choiseul Gouffier, 
Voyag. Pittor. de la Grfece, t. i. p. 100. “ Cicer. in Verr. act. 2. 
lib. 1. c. 19. t. iv. p. 165. Tacit. Annal. lib. 4. c. 14. x Pausan. 
lib. 7- c. 4. p. 531. 1 Callim. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 3. 

c. 8. p.99. Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 40. 'Tacit. Hist, 
lib. 2. c.,S. Pausan. lib. 7. c. 22. p.579. Pittur. Antich, d’Ereol. 
t. iii. tavol. 52. p. 273. Coins of Paphos, &c. 
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Though somewhat piqued at this reflection, I 
mildly replied, tlmt the trunks of trees and stones 
were never the immediate objects of worship, but only 
arbitrary signs, around which the nation assembled to 
address its vows to the Divine Being. That is noi 
sufficient, replied he; the Divinity must be repre¬ 
sented with a body similar to the human, but with 
features more beauteous and august. Observe with 
what veneration the people prostrate themselves be¬ 
fore the statues of Jupiter at Olympia, and of Mi¬ 
nerva at Athens. That is, replied I, because they 
are covered with gold and ivory. By representing 
the gods after our image, instead of elevating the 
minds of the people, you have only sought to make 
impression on their senses ; and hence is it that their 
piety only increases in proportion to the grandeur, 
beauty, and riches of the objects presented to their 
veneration. Embellish your Juno; and, howevei 
rude the.ornainents may be, you will find the offerings 
multiply. 

To this the priest assented. We asked him what 
was the meaning of the two peacocks of brass placed 
at the fooi of the statue. a He told us that these birds 
are natives of Samos ; that they have been conse¬ 
crated to Juno ; that they are represented on the 
current coin of the state ; and that from this island 
they have passed into the rest of Greece. b We also 
asked what was intended by a pot or box in which a 

•Coins of Samos. b Antiphan. et Menotl. ap. Allien 
lib. 14. cap. 20. p. 055. 


VOL. V. 


C. <: 
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shiub grew , 1 That, replied he, is the same agnt/s 
castus which served as a cradle to the goddess. It 
still retains its freshness, added he, though it is older 
than the olive of Athens, the palm of Delos, the oak 
of Dodona, the wild olive of Olympia, the plane-tree 
v hich Agamemnon planted with his own hands at 
Delphi,' d and all those sacred trees which have been 
preserved in different temples during so many ages.* 
We asked why the goddess was represented in a 
nuptial robe. He replied—Because at Sainos she 
was espoused to Jupiter ; the proof of which is in¬ 
contestable, for we have a festival in which we cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of the marriage.' It is cele¬ 
brated, likewise, said Stratonicus, in the city of 
Cnossus, in Crete; and the priests there have assured 
me that the nuptials of the goddess w ere consummated 
on the banks of the river Theron/ I must likewise 
remind you that the priestesses of Argos endeavour to 
deprive your island of the honour of having given 
birth to the goddess ; g as other countries dispute with 
each other that of having been the native place of 
Jupiter. h In fact, I should not be a little embai- 


' Coin of Gordian in the cabinet of the king of France. 
* Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 4. c. 14. Plin. lib. 16. c. 44. t. ii. 
p. 40. Pausan. lib. 8. c. 23. p. 643. Cicer. de Leg. lib. 1. c. 1. 
t. iii, p. 115. * It seems probable that all these trees were in 

boxes or pots. I presume so from that of Samos, which on the 
coin above mentioned is represented in a box or pot on the steps 
of the vestibule. See the plate of Coins. No. 6. e Var. ap. 
Lactan. de Fals. Relig. lib. 1. c. 17. t. i. p. 75. f Diod. Sic. 
lib. 5. p.339. * Strab. lib. 9. p. 413. b Pausan. lib, 4 . c. 35. 

p. 361. 
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rassed if I had to sing to my lyre either their birth or 
their marriage. You surely would not, replied our 
companion ; you would follow the tradition of the 
country in which you were; for poets certainly are 
not apt to be burdened with such scruples. 

But at least, replied I, the ministers of the altars 
of the gods ought to pay greater attention to them. 
To adopt false and absurd opinions, shows only a 
want of knowledge; but to embrace such as are con¬ 
tradictory and impossible, argues a deficiency of 
reason, and leaves no room to reproach the Scythians 
for worshipping a cimeter. 

You appear to me intelligent, replied the priest, 
and I shall reveal to you our secret. When we speak 
of the birth of the gods, we mean the time when their 
worship was received in a country; and by their 
marriage we signify the sera when the worship of one 
deity wais associated with that of another.' And what 
do you understand by their death ? said Stratonicus : 
for I have seen the tomb of Jupiter in Crctc. k We 
have recourse to another solution, replied the priest. 
The gods sometimes manifest themselves to men 
under a human form ; and, after having passed some 
time with them to instruct them disappear, and re¬ 
turn to heaven . 1 It is in Crete especially that they 
have formerly been accustomed to descend, and from 


1 Herodol. lib. 2. c. 146. Mem. de l'Acad, des Bell. Lettr. 
t. xviii. p. 17; t. xxiii. Hist. p. 22. * Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 

lib. 3. c. 21. t. ii. p. 504. Origen. Coat. Cels. lib. 3. t. i. p. 4?5, 
Hiod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 20. Mem. de l’Acad. t. xxxvi. p. 
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thence they have departed to traverse the earth."' 
We were about to reply, but he prudently thought 
proper to retire. 

We afterward took notice of that multitude of 
statues by which the temple is surrounded; and con¬ 
templated with admiration three of colossal size, by 
the hand of the celebrated Myron," placed on the 
same base, and representing Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Hercules.* We saw also the Apollo of Telecles and 
Theodor us ; two artists who, having acquired the 
principles of their art in Egypt, learned from then 
masters to labour in concert to execute one same 
work. The former dwelt at Samos, the latter at 
Ephesus. After having agreed on the proportions oi 
the figure, the one undertook the upper part of it, and 
the other the lower; and these, when finished, si 
exactly corresponded, that any person would have 
believed them the work of the same artist . 0 It must 
nevertheless be confessed that the art of sculpture, 
not having at that time made any great progress, this 
Apollo is more to be admired for the accuracy of the 
proportions than the beauty and finished execution of 
the parts. 

The Samian who gave us this information added : 
Towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, th* 
Athenian fleet, under the command of Alcibiades, 

“ Diod. Sic. lib. 5. page 344, * Strab. lib. 14. page 63? 

* Mark Anthony caused them to be carried to Rome j and some 
time after Augustus sent two of them back to Samos, and only 
kept tlifi Jupiter. (Strab. lib. 14. p. 637.) ° Diod. Sic. lib. 1. 

p. 88. 
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ruused on our coasts. He favoured the parry of the 
people, who caused this statue to be erected to him. v 
Some time after, Lysander, who commanded the La¬ 
cedemonian fleet, made himself master of Sainov., 
and restored the authority of the rich citizens, who 
-cut his statue to the temple of Olympia ,.' 1 Two 
Athenian generals, afterwards, returned with superior 
iorces; and these are the two statues which the people 
erected to them : r and there is the place where we 
intend to erect one to Philip, when he shall seize on 
our island. We ought to blush at this meanness; 
but the inhabitants of the neighbouring islands, and 
the greater part of the Grecian states on the coalmen 
without even excepting the Athenians, are equal y 
guilty of it. The hatred which has always subsisted 
between the rich and the poor has every where de¬ 
stroyed the resources of honour and virtue, lie con¬ 
cluded in these words; A people who, during two 
centuries, have exhausted their blood and treasure to 
obtain a few moments of liberty which they have 
found to weigh heavier on them even than slavery, 
are excusable if they seek tranquillity, especially when 
the conqueror requires only money and a statue. 

The Samians are the richest and most powerful 
people of all the states which compose the Ionian 
confederation :* they are very intelligent, industrious, 
and active; and their history therefore furnishes 
many interesting particulars for that of literature, 

p Pausan. lib. 6. cap. 3. p. 460. i Plut. in Lysand. t. i. 
p. 440. Pausan. lib. 6. c. 3. p.459. ' Pausan. lit), 0, c, S. 

p. 460. * Plut in Pericl. t. i. p. 167. 
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arts, and commerce. Among the celebrated men 
whom the island lias produced, I shall mention 
Creophylus, who merited, it is said, the gratitude of 
Homer, by receiving him in his poverty ; and that of 
posterity, by preserving to us his works.* Nor can I 
forget Pythagoras, whose name would be sufficient to 
reflect new splendor on the most illustrious age, and 
the greatest empire. After the latter, but in a much 
inferior rank, we shall place two of his contcinporafc 
ries, Rhoecus and Theodorus," able sculptors for their 
time; who, after having, as it is said, brought to per¬ 
fection the rule, the level, and other useful instru¬ 
ments ,’ 1 discovered the secret of forging iron statues/ 
and new methods of casting those of copper/ 

The Samian earth not only possesses properties 
which are of use in medicine,* but a number of work¬ 
men are continually employed in making vessels of it, 
which arc every where in great request/ 

The Samians early applied themselves to naviga¬ 
tion, and formerly had a settlement in Upper Egypt/ 
It is now about three centuries since one of their 
merchant ships, on its passage to Egypt, was driven, 
by contrary winds, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, to 
the island of Tartessus, situate on the coasts of Iberia, 

t Strab. lib. 14. p. 6S8. Callim. t. i. p. 188. Plut. in Ly- 
rurg. t. i. p. 41. Eustath. in Iliad lib. 2. p. 330. ’ Plat, in 

Ion. t. i. p. 533. * Plin. lib. 7. c. 56. t. i. p.414. ’ Pausan. 

lib. 3. c. 12, p. 237- 1 Id. lib. 8. c. 14. p. 629; lib. 10. c. 38. 

p. S96. Plin. lib. 35. c. 12. t. ii. p. 710. a Hippocr. de Nat. 
Mulier. t. ii. p. 379. Plin. lib. 35. c. 16. p. 717. 11 Cicer. pro 

Mur. c. 36. t. v. p. 233. Plin. lib. 35. t. ii. p. 711. * Herodot. 

lib. 3. c. 26. 
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and till then unknown to the Greeks. Gold there 
was extremely plentiful; and the inhabitants, who 
were ignorant of its value, parted with it very readily 
to their foreign visitors, who carried home riches to 
the amount of sixty talents,* at that time esteemed an 
immense sum, and which it would have been difficult 
to raise in any part of Greece. The tenth of this was 
appropriated to dedicate, in the temple of Juno, a 
large cratera of bronze, which is still preserved there. 
The rims of it are ornamented with heads of gri- 
phons; and it is supported by three colossal statues, 
in a kneeling posture, of the proportion of seven 
cubits f in height. This group is also of bronze. 1 * 

Samos has not since neglected to increase and 
exercise her navy. Formidable fleets have frequently 
mailed from her ports, and defended for some time bel¬ 
li berty against the efforts of the Persians and the 
powers of Greece, anxious to re-unite her to their do¬ 
minions.' But more than once she has become a 
prey to internal dissensions, which, after long and 
violent struggles, have ended in the establishment of 
tyranny. This happened in the time of Polycrates, 
who had received from nature great endowments, and 
from his father JEaces great riches. The latter had 
usurped the sovereign power, and his son resolved to 
seize it also in his turn/ He communicated his in¬ 
tentions to his two brothers, who imagined they were 

* 324,000 livres. (13,500/.) f About 10 feet French 
(10 feet 7 inches and a half English.) * Herodot. lib. 4. 
c. 152. • Strab. lib. 1*. p. 637. Plut. Apophth. Lacon, t. ii. 

p. 23*. * Herodot. lib. 3. c. 39. 
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admitted into the conspiracy as his associates, when 
they were only his tools. On the day on which the 
festival of Juno was celebrated, their partisans having 
taken their station in the posts assigned them, some 
of them fell upon the Samians assembled round the 
temple of the goddess, while others seized on the 
citadel, and kept possession of it, with the assistance 
of some troops sent by Lygdamis the tyrant of Naxos . 8 
The island was divided between the three brothers, 
and soon after fell entirely under the power of Poly¬ 
crates, w ho condemned one of them to death and the 
other to banishment . 11 

To hold people in subjection, sometimes by 
amusing them with festivals and shows," and some¬ 
times by employing violence and cruelty ; k to prevent 
them from feeling the oppression they suffered, by 
leading them to splendid conquests; to conceal from 
them their strength, by subjecting them to fatiguing 
labours to seize on the revenues of the state, m and 
sometimes on the possessions of individuals; to sur¬ 
round his person with guards and a body of foreign 
troops;” to shut himself up, in case of need, in a 
strong citadel; artfully to deceive mankind, and sport 


* Polyaon. Strateg. lib. 1. c. 23. " Herodot. lib. 3. c. 39. 

i Athen. lib. 12. cap. 10. p. 541. L Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 85. 
1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 11. t, ii. p. 407- * Aristotle says, 

that in despotic governments the people are made to labour in 
public works, to hold them in subjection. Among other exam¬ 
ples lie mentions the conduct of Polycrates, and of the kings of 
Egypt who built the pyramids. (De Rep. ubi supra.) “ Herod, 
lib. 3. c. 142. ” Id. ibid. c. 39, &c. 
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with the most sacred oaths :° such were the principles 
bv which Polycrates governed ins conduct after his 
elevation to the throne. The history of his reign may 
be entitled: The art of government, for the use of 
tyrants. 

His riches enabled him to fit out a hundred 
galleys, which procured him the empire of the sea, 
and subjected to his authority many of ihe neighbour¬ 
ing islands, and some cities of the continent..’’ Ilis 
generals were secretly ordered to bring to him the 
spoils not only of his enemies, but also ot bis 
friends, who afterwards solicited and received them 
from bis bands, as a pledge of his affection or bis 
generosity .' 1 

During peace the inhabitants of the island and the 
prisoners of war, together or separately, added new 
works to the fortifications of the capital, dug ditches 
around its walls; and, within them, erected those 
monuments which embellish Samos, and which were 
executed by artists whom Polycrates had brought into 
his states at a great expense/ 

Equally attentive to promote the advancement oi 
literature, he invited to his court those who cultivated 
it, and collected in his library the noblest works of 
the human mind/ A striking contrast was then seen 
between Philosophy and Poetry. While Pythagoras, 
unable to bear the sight of a barbarous despot, fled 


° Plut. in Lysund. t. i. p. 437. p Herodot. lib. 3. c. 3i> 
i22, &c. ’ Id. ibid. c. 39. Polyaen. Strateg. lib. 1. t ap. 23 

' Atben. lib. 12. c. 10 . p. 540. ' Id. lib. 1. p. 3. 
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from his oppressed country.' Anacreon brought to 
Samos the Ctraces and Pleasures. He without diili- 
culty obtained the friendship of Polycrates," and cele¬ 
brated him on his lyre* with the same ardour that he 
•vould have sung tiie most virtuous of princes. 

Polycrates, \\ ishing to multiply in his states the most 
beautiful species of domestic animals, procured dogs 
from Epirus and Lacedaemon, pigs from Sicily, goats 
from Scyros and Naxos, and sheep from Miletus and 
Athens. v Out a he did good only from ostentation, 
he introduced the same time among his subjects 
the luxury a..d vices of the Asiatics. He knew that 
at Sardes, the capital of Lydia, women of distin¬ 
guished beauty assembled together were occupied in 
refining on the delicacies of the table and the different 
kind: of pleasure . 2 Samos saw a similar society 
formed within her walls, and the flower* of that city 
became as famous as those of the Lydians; for by 
diat name were called those societies in which the 
youth of both sexes, giving and receiving lessons of 
intemperance, passed their days and nights in feasting 
and debauchery.* The corruption spread among the 
other citizens, and became fatal to their descendants. 
It is also said that the discoveries of the Samian 
women were insensibly introduced among the other 

' Aristox. ap. Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. p. 13. Iamblic. de 
V’lt. Pytliag. c. 2. p. 8 5 c. 18L p. 73. ” Herodot. lib. 3. c. 121 . 

/Elian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 4; lib. 12. c. 25. * Strab. lib. 14. 

p. 638. J Clejt. et Alex. ap. Athen. lib. 12. cap. 10. p. 540. 

1 Athen. lib. 12. cap. 12. p. 545. * Era*m. Adag. in Flor. 

chil, 2. cent. $|p. 553. 
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Greeks, and every where tainted the purity of man¬ 
ners/ 

In the mean time many of the inhabitants of the 
island having murmured against these dangerous in¬ 
novations, Polycrates caused them to embark on board 
the fleet which carried troops tiiat were to join the 
army which Cambyses, king of Persia, was marching 
into Egypt. He entertained hopes they would fall in 
battle, or at least that Cambyses would never suffer 
them to return. Informed of his designs, they re¬ 
solved to anticipate them, and deliver their country 
from a shameful slavery. Instead of proceeding to 
Egypt, they returned to Samos, but were repulsed. 
Some time after they again returned, in conjunction 
with troops from Laceda>mon and Corinth ; but this 
attempt succeeded no better than the former. 1 ' 

Polycrates seemed to have nothing more to wish ; 
every year of his reign, and almost every enterprise 
in which he had engaged, had been signally fortunate . 4 
His subjects had become accustomed to the yoke. 
They esteemed themselves honoured by his victories, 
his splendor, and the magnificent edifices he erected 
at their expense. Attached to their sovereign by such 
a display of grandeur, they forgot the murder of his 
brother, his usurpation, his cruelties and perjuries. 
He himself no longer remembered the sage advice of 
Amasis, king of Egypt, with whom he had for some 


h Duris, Asius et Heracl. ap. Athen. lib. 12. cap. 4. p. 525 
dearth, ap. eund. lib. 12. c. 10. p. 540. Oasaub. ibid. c Hc- 
rodot. lib. 3. cap. 44, &c. J Val. Max. lib. 6. e. 9. Extern. 
N° 6. 
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time been united by the ties of hospitality, and who 
had once written to him in the following terms: 
“ I am alarmed at your uninterrupted prosperity : I 
would wish those who are connected with me to ex¬ 
perience a mixture of good and ill fortune; for thcie 
is a jealous divinity, who will not permit any mortal 
to enjoy perfect and perpetual felicity. Endeavour to 
procure to yourself some suffering or mortification, to 
oppose to the unremitted favours of Fortune.” Poly¬ 
crates, alarmed at these reflexions, resolved to fortify 
his happiness by a sacrifice which would cost him 
some moments of chagrin. He wore on his finger an 
emerald set in gold, on which Theodoras, of whom I 
have already spoken, had engraven I know not what 
subject;* and which was the more valuable as the 
art of engraving gems was then only in its infancy 
among the Greeks. He went on board a galley, 
sailed out to some distance from the coast, and threw 
his ring into the sea. But a few days after he re¬ 
ceived it again from one of his officers, who had found 
it in the belly of a fish. He hastened to inform 
Atnasis of the circumstance, who from that moment, 
desisted from all intercourse with him.* 

The forebodings of Amasis were at length accom¬ 
plished. While Polycrates was forming plans for the 
conquest of Ionia and the islands of the Hxgean Sea, 
the satrap of a province contiguous to his states, and 
subject to the king of Persia, found means to allure 

* See note XX. at the end of the volume. • Herodot. 
lib. 3. c. 40, &c. Strab. lib. 14. p. 637. Plin. lib. 33. c. 1. t. ii. 
p. 605 j lib, 37. c. 1. p. 764. Pausan. lib, 8. c. 14. p. 629. 
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liim to his government; and, after having put him to 
death by horrid tortures/ ordered his body to be 
fastened to a cross on Mount Mycale, in front of 
Samos.* 

After his death the inhabitants of the island suc¬ 
cessively experienced every kind of tyranny; that of a 
single person, that of the rich citizens, that of the, 
multitude, that of the Persians, and that of the prin¬ 
cipal states of Greece. The wars between Lace¬ 
daemon and Athens by turns gave the ascendency to 
the oligarchy and the democracy.* Each revolution 
glutted the vengeance of one party, and prepared the 
way for the vengeance of the other. The inhabitants 
exhibited the greatest courage in the famous siege 
which they sustained, during nine months, against the 
forces of Athens, under the command of Pericles. 
Their resistance was obstinate, and their losses almost 
irreparable. They consented to demolish their walls, 
to surrender their ships, to give hostages, and to re¬ 
imburse the expences of the war. h Both the be¬ 
siegers and the besieged treated with equal cruelty 
the prisoners who fell into their hands. The Samians 
branded theirs in the forehead with the figure of un 
owl; and the Athenians those they took with that of 
the prow of a ship.’f 

1 Herodot. ibid. c. 125. Strab. lib. 14. p. 638. Cicer. de 
Fin. lib. 5. c. 30. t. ii. p. 230. Val. Max. lib. 6. c. 9. Extern, 
N° 5. * Polycrates died about the year 522 before Christ 

* Thucyd. lib. 8. c. 73. h Id. lib. 1. c. 117. Diod. Sic. lib. V.. 
p. 89. i Plut. in Pericl. t. i. p. 166. f The Athenian coins 
usually have on them an owl, and those of the Samian-* tin- 
prow of a ship. 
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They afterwards recovered from these misfortunes, 
but fell again under the power of the Lacedaemonians, 
who banished the favourers of the democracy .' 1 At 
length the Athenians, having become masters of the 
island, divided it, some years since, into two thousand 
portions, which they assigned by lot to as many 
colonists, whom they appointed to cultivate them . 1 
Among the number of these was Neocles, who went 
to settle there with Chasrestrate his wife. 1 ” Though 
they possessed only a moderate fortune, they obliged 
us to accept apartments in their house. The civility 
and attention with which we were treated by them, 
and the rest of the inhabitants, induced us to prolong 
our stay at Samos. 

Sometimes we crossed the arm of the sea whirl i 
separates the island from the coast of Asia, and took 
the diversion of hunting on Mount Mycale;and 
sometimes that of fishing at the foot of the same 
mountain, near the place where the Greeks gained, 
over the fleet and army of Xerxes, that famous 
victory which completely restored tranquillity to 
Greece.* In the night-time we lighted torches, and 
kindled a number of fires,” the brightness of which, 
reflected by the weaves, made the fish approach the 
boats, and be caught in our nets, or wounded and 
taken with our pikes. Stratonicus, in the mean time, 
sung the battle of Mycale, accompanying his voice 

“ Plot, in Lysand. t. i. p. 440. i Strab. lib. 14. p. 638. 
JDiod. Sic. lib. 18. p. 593. Corsin. Fast. Attic, t. iv. p. 26. 
“ Diog. Lagrt. lib. 10. § 1. “ Strab. lib. 14. p. 636. * The 

year 479 before Christ, • Plat. Soph. t. i, p. 220. 
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with the cithara : but he was continually interrupted, 
for our boatmen would insist on recounting to us all 
the particulars of the fight. They talked all together; 
and though it was so dark it was impossible to discern 
objects, they pointed out to us different parts of the 
horizon. Here, said they, was the Grecian fleet, 
there the Persian. The former came to Samos ; and 
as it approached the enemy, the Phoenician galleys 
fled, and those of the Persians took refuge under that 
promontory, near the temple of Ceres, which you see 
before us. p The Greeks landed, and were astonished 
to find on the shore the innumerable army of the 
Persians, and their allies. They , were commanded 
by one Tigranes/ lie disarmed a body of Samians 
he had with him/ because he was afraid of them. 
The Athenians attacked on this side; the Lacedae¬ 
monians on that . 8 The camp was taken, and the 
greater part of the barbarians fled. Their ships were 
burnt; forty thousand soldiers were slain, and Tigranes 
among the rest/ The Samians had prevailed on tht 
Greeks to pursue the Persians’ fleet:" the Samians 
during the battle having found arms, fell upon the 
Persians/ To the Samians are the Greeks indebted 
for the noblest victory they ever gained over the 
Persians. Our boatmen, while they gave us this 
account, danced, threw their caps up into the air, and 
gave loud shouts of joy. 

p Herodot. lib. 9. c. 97. 'Id. ibid. c. 96. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 11. p. 27. r Herodot. ibid. c. 99. * Id. ibid c. 102. 

•Id. ibid. “Id. ibid. c. 90. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 28. 
* Herodot. ibid. p. 103. 
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Fishing is practised in various ways ; some take 
fish with the line; that is, they have a long reed or 
rod, at the extremity of which is a horse-hair line, 
with a hook, on which they put the bait, fastened to 
the end of it : 1 others dexterously pierce them with 
darts that have two or three points, and are named 
harpoons or tridents: and others take them in dif¬ 
ferent kinds of nets , 2 some of which are furnished 
with leaden plummets that sink them in the water, 
and pieces of cork that buoy them up on its surface.* 

The manner of fishing for tunny especially en¬ 
gaged our attention. A long and very large net had 
been extended along the shore. We repaired to the 
spot at the break of day, when a profound calm 
seemed to reign throughout all nature. One of the 
fishermen, lying flat on a neighbouring rock, 1 ' kept 
his eyes fixed on the almost transparent waves, till he 
perceived a shoal of tunnies quietly following the 
windings of the coast, and entering the net by an 
opening contrived for that purpose; when imme¬ 
diately giving the signal to his companions, they 
divided into two companies, one of which drew the 
net, while the others beat the water with their oars, 
to prevent the fish from escaping. A great number 
were taken, many of them of an enormous size: one 
weighed about fifteen talents.'* 

’ Plat. Soph. t. i. p. 220. Theocrit. Idyll. 21. v. 11. Poll, 
lib. 1. c. 9. § 97. * Plat. ibid. Oppian. de Piscat. lib. 3. v. 72. 

* Pind. Pyth 2. v. 146. b Aristopli. in Equit. v. 313. Schol. 
ibid. c Archestr. ap. Athen. lib. 7- p. 301. Aristot. Hist. 
Anim. lib. 8. c. 30. t. i, p. 921. Plin. lib. 9. t. i. p. 505. 

* About 772 pounds (834 pounds English avoirdupois.) 
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On our return from a little excursion which %ve 
fiad made to the coast of Asia, we found Neocles em¬ 
ployed in making preparations for an entertainment. 
Chasrestrate, his wife, had been brought to bed some 
days before; and he had just given a name to his son, 
whom he had called Epicurus.* On these occasions 
it is customary with the Greeks to invite their friends to 
an entertainment. The company was numerous and 
select. I was placed at one end of the table, between 
an Athenian who talked a great deal, aud a Samian 
who said nothing. 

Among the other guests the conversation was very 
loud and noisy; with us it was at first vague, and 
without any determinate object, but afterward more 
connected and serious. It turned, I know not on 
what occasion, on the world and society. After some 
common-place remarks, the opinion of the Samian was 
asked; who replied, I shall content myself with giving 
you that of Pythagoras. He compared the scene of 
the world to that exhibited at the Olympic games, to 
which some resort to combat, others to traffic, ’and 
others merely to be spectators .* 1 Thus the ambitious 
and the conquerors are our combatants ; the greater 
part of men exchange their time and labour for the 

* This 4b, the celebrated Epicurus, born in the archonship 
of Sosigenes (Diog. Lafirt. lib. 10. § 14.), in the 3d year vf the 
109th Olympiad, on the 7th of Garttelion; that is to say, the 
11 th of January of the year 341 before Christ. Menander was 
born in the same year, 4 Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 5. cap. 3. tom. ii. 
*p. 362. Diog. La£rt. lib. 8, § 8. Iambi. Vit. Kythag. cap. 12. 
p. 44. 
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goods of Fortune; and the sages calmly observe all 
that passes, and are silent. 

At these words I surveyed him with greater atten¬ 
tion. He had a placid air, and was of grave deport¬ 
ment. He was habited in a white robe, extremely 
neat and clean.* I successively offered him wine, 
fish, a slice of beef,' and a plate of beans : but he re¬ 
fused them all. He drank only water, and ate only 
vegetables. The Athenian said to me in a whisper, 
He is a j igid Pythagorean; and immediately raising 
his voice, We are to blame, said he, for eating these 
fish; for originally wc dwelt, like them, in the depths 
of the ocean. Yes, our first progenitors were fish ; 
it cannot be doubted, for it has been asseited by 
the philosopher Anaximander. 5 The doctrine of the 
metempsychosis makes me scrupulous of eating meat; 
for, when I regale on the flesh of this ox, 1 am per¬ 
haps an anthropophagist. As to beans, the} me the 
substance which contains the largest portion of that 
animated matter of which our souls are particles.’ 1 
Take the flowers of the bean when they begin to glow 
black; put them in a vessel, and bury it in the ground ; 
and if at the end of ninety days you open it, \ou will 
find at the bottom the head of the child. 1 Pythagoras 
himself has made the experiment. 

Loud bursts of laughter now broke fouth at the 
expense of my neighbour, wllcfistill continued silent. 
They press you very closely, said I to him. I am sen- 

* Aristot. ap. IRog. Laiirt. lib. 8. § 19. t Aristas, up. eund. 
ibid. § 80. * Plat. Simpos lib. 8. quffist. 8. t. ii. p. 730, 

‘ Diog. L&Srt. lib. 8. % 24. 1 Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 44. 
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sible of it, answered he : but l shall make no reply. 
I should be to blame to reason gravely at this moment 
To refute ridicule seriously, is only to become still 
more an object of ridicule. But I shall not be ex¬ 
posed to this danger with you. Neocles has explained 
to me the motives which have induced you to under¬ 
take such long voyages ; 1 know you love the truth, 
and I shall not be unwilling to declare it to you. I 
accepted his offer, and after supper we had the follow¬ 
ing conversation. 




NOTES. 


Note i.—Chap, ljui.—Page 5. 

On Aristotle's Treatise on the Republic. 

Aristotle has observed in this work nearly the same order as 
in those which he has written on animals, (a) After laying 
down some general principles, he treats of the different forms 
of governments, of their constituent parts, their variations, the 
causes of their decline, the means by which they are main¬ 
tained, &c. &c. He discusses all these points, incessantly 
■omparing various constitutions with each other, to show their 
resemblance and difference, and continually supporting his 
reflexions by examples. If I had confined myself to follow his 
method, I must have abridged, book by book, and chapter by 
s hapter, a work which is itself only an extract} but as I wished 
merely to give an idea of the doctrine of the author, I have en¬ 
deavoured, with much more labour, to bring together the ideas 
of the same kind scattered through the work, and relative, 
some to the difference in the forms of government, and others 
to the best of those forms. Another reason determined me to 
adopt this plan: the Treatise on the Republic, such as we now 
have it, is divided into several books; and some eminent 
critics have asserted, that this division was not made by the 
author, and that the original order of these books has been 
changed by the copyists. (5) 


(a) Aristot. de Hep. lib. 4. e. 4. t. ii, p. 366, (6) Fabric, Bihlioth, Gr*c 

t. ii. p. 157 , 
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NOTES, 


Note a,—S ame Chap,*— Page 7. 

On the Titles of King and Tyrant. 

Xenophon makes the same distinction between a king and a 
tyrant as Aristotle. The former. Says he, is a prince who 
governs according to the laws, and with the consent of his 
people j whereas the government of the latter is arbitrary, de¬ 
tested by the people, and not founded on the law9. (r) See also 
what Plato, (d) Aristippus, (e) and others have observed on thi*. 
subject. 


Note hi.-Same Chap.—Page 51. 

On a Law of the Locnans in Italy. 

Demosthenes (/) tells us, that, during two centuries, no al¬ 
teration was made in the laws of this people. According to 
one of these laws, he who struck out the eye of another was to 
lose one of his own. A Locrian having threatened to strike 
out the eye of a person who had but one, the latter represented, 
that his enemy, though he should undergo the punishment of 
retaliation inflicted by the law, would by no means suffer 
equally with himself. It was therefore resolved, that in such 
a case the offender should lose both his eyes. 

Note iv.—Chap, txvii. —Page 183. 

On the Irony of Socrates. 

I have said but little of the irony of Socrates, because 1 am 
persuaded he did not make so frequent and severe a use of this 
figure as Plato has represented. To be convinced of this, we 
need only read the conversations of Socrates, as related by 
Xenophon, and those which Plato has attributed to him. In 
the former, Socrates expresses himself with a gravity, which 

{ffXtuo ph Mlmar. lib. 4. p. 813. (d) Plat in Polit t. ii. p. *76. 

(e) Aristip. ap. Stob. germ. 48. p. 344. (J) Demosth. in Timocr. p. 795. 
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we frequently regret not to find in the latter. Both the disci¬ 
ples have introduced their master disputing with the sophist 
Hjppias; (g) and if we compare the dialogues they have given 
us, we shall distinctly perceive the difference of which I speak. 
Xenophon, however, was present at that which he has trans¬ 
mitted to us. 


Note v.—-Same Chap.— Page 211. 

On the Regret which it has been pretended the Athenians testified 
after the Death of Socrates. 

Some authors, posterior to Socrates by several centuries, have 
assured us, that, immediately after his death, the Athenians, 
afflicted by a contagious malady, were convinced of the in¬ 
justice they had committed j (h) that they erected a statue to 
him; that, without deigning to hear his accusers, they put to 
death Melitus, and banished the others; (i) and that Anytus 
was stoned at lleraclea, where his tomb was to be seen a long 
time after.(fc) Others have related, that the accusers of So¬ 
crates, unable to endure the public detestation, hanged them¬ 
selves m despair.(!) But it is impossible to reconcile these 
traditions with the total silence of Xenophon and Plato, who 
did not die till long after their master, and who no where 
speak cither of the repentance of the Athenians or the punish¬ 
ment of his accusers. Xenophon, who survived Anytus, posi¬ 
tively assures us, that the memory .of the latter was not 
respected among the Athenians, either on account of the irre¬ 
gularities of his son,-whose education he had neglected, or the 
tolly and impropriety of his own conduct ( m ) This passage, if 
1 am not mistaken, incontrovertibly proves, that the people of 
Athens never revenged on Anytus the death of Socrates. 

(g) Xeuoph. Mernor. lib. 4 p 804. Plat. t. i. p. 365; t iii. p. 281. 
( h ) Arguni m liusir. Isoer. t. ii. p. 149. (i) Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 2t>6 
Diog. Laert. lib. S. $ 43. Menag. ibid. (k) Themist. Orat. 20. p. 239. 
(/) Piut. do lnvtd. t. ii. p. 538 ’it) XenojJi. Apyl. p. 707. 
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NoiB VI.—CHAP. XXVIII. —Pagi 224. 

On the Place which, at Eleusis, was the Scene both of the 
Ceremonies and Spectacles. 

On this question I ain only able to give some slight elu¬ 
cidations. 

Ancient authors inform us, that the festivals of Ceres 
sometimes brought to Eleusis thirty thousand of the ini¬ 
tiated,^) without including those who only came from mo¬ 
tives of curiosity. These were not present at all the cere¬ 
monies. To the more secret, no doubt, were only admitted 
the small number of novices who every year received the last 
seal of initiation, and some of those who had received it long 
before. 

The temple, which is one of the largest in Greece, (o) was 
built in the middle of a court enclosed by a wall, 360 feet in 
length from north to south, and 301 broad from east to 
west (p) * There, if 1 am not mistaken, was it, that the 
thystse, or initiated, with torches in their hands, performed 
their dances and evolutions. 

Behind the temple, on the western side, is still to be seen 
terrace, cut in the rock itself, and raised eight or nine feet 
above the floor of the temple. Its length is about 270 feet, 
and its breadth in some places 44. At the northern end are 1 1 
be seen the remains of a chapel, to go up into which theie 
were several steps. (q) 

I conjecture, that on this terrace was exhibited the scenery 
of which I have spoken in this chapter: that it was divided 
lengthwise into three great galleries j the two first of which 
represented the region of trial, and that of the infernal shades; 
and the third, covered with earth, presented groves and mea¬ 
dows to the view of the initiated, who from thence went up 


(n) Herodot lib. 8 c. 6j (o) Strab lib. 9. p. 395. Vitruv, in Pruf. 
lib. 7. p 123. (p) Wood, Not MSS. Chandler’* Travels in Greece, 

chap. 42. p 190. * 1 he English measures in Chandler’s Travels are 387 

feet in length and 328 jn breadth, T. (q) Chandler’s Travels in Greece, 
rliap. 42. p I9i> Spite of M. Fouclierot. 
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into the chape), where their eyes were dazzled with tlie splen¬ 
dor of the statue of the goddess. 

Note vii. —Same Chap.— -Page 224. 

On certain Words vsed in the Mysteries of Ceres. 

Meurbius ( r ) has said, that the assembly was dismissed by 
these two words, konx ompax. Hesychius, (s) who has trans¬ 
mitted them to us, only says, that they were an acclamation to 
the initiated. I have not mentioned them, because I do 
not know whether they were pronounced at the beginning, in 
the middle, or $t the end of the ceremony. 

Ee Clerc tells us, that they signified, watch and abstain 
from evil. Ins tea a of directly attacking this interpretation, 1 
shall content myself with presenting to the reader the an¬ 
swer which 1 wrote, in the year 1766, to my learned friend 
M. Larcher, who had done me the honour to request my opi¬ 
nion on this expression, (t) 

“ It is manifest that the two words xov£ o / xirat ; are not 
“ Greek j but in'what language ought we to seek them ? I 
“ should incline to think they are Egyptian, because the Eleu- 
“ sinian mysteries appear to me to have been brought from 
“ Egypt. To arrive at their true meaning, it would be ncces- 
“ sary, first, that we should be better acquainted with the an- 
" cient Egyptian language, of which we have only some small 
" remains in the Coptic; and, secondly, that the words in 
“ question, by passing from one language into another, should 
“ not have suffered in their pronunciation j nor, by having 
“ been transcribed by a multitude of copyists, undergone anv 
“ alteration from their original orthography. 

“We may, indeed, have recourse to the Phoenician tongue, 
“ which had a considerable affinity with the Egyptian. This 
u has been done by Le Clerc, who, after the example of Bo- 
“ chart, found the explanation of every thing in the Phoenician 
" language. But ten different meanings of these twe words 
“ might begiven, all equally probable, that is to say, all equal- 
“ ly uncertain. There is nothing which may more easily be 

(r) Meurs. in Eleua. c, 11. (s) He*yctu in Kovf. (t) Supplement a 

U Philosophic de l'Histoire, p. STS. 
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“ accommodated to the wishes of the etymologist than the uri- 
“ ental languages, and this it is which has led astray the 
“ greater part of those who .have addicted themselves to that 
" study. 

" You see, sir, how' far 1 am from being able to say 
’* any thing positive on the subject, and how little 1 de- 
'^serve the honour you have done me in requesting my opinion, 
" since I can only answer you by a confession of my igno- 
“ ranee ” 


Notf vin.— Same Chap—P agi 225. 

On the Set ret Dot tune 

Warburton has endeavoured to prove, that the secret of 
the mysteries was no other than the doctrine of the unity of 
God ; and, in support of hi® opinion, has produced a poetical 
fragment, cited by several fathers of the (burr h, arid known by 
the name of the l’alinodia of Orpheus. This fragment begins 
by an expression used in the mjsteries —Far hence, ye profane 
It declares, that theie is only one God, who exists Fiom himself, 
is the source of all existence, and invisible to every eje, though 
to him all things are visible (tt) 

If it were proved that the hierophant taught this, doctrine to 
the initiated, no doubt would any longer remain concerning the 
real object of the mysteries; but this question is attended with 
many difficulties. 

Whether the verses above mentioned were written by Or¬ 
pheus, or some other author, is of little consequence , but it is 
of importance to know, whether the date of them be antecedent 
to Christianity, and w hether they were really recited in the ce¬ 
remonies of initiation. 

1. Eusebius has cited them after a Jew, named Aristobulus, 
who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philopator,fay king of Egypt, 
—that is say, about the year 200 before Christ; but the reading 
which he has preserved differs essentially from that found in the 
works of St. Justin, {y) The latter announces one Supreme 

(it) Clem Alex in Protrept p. 64. (i) Euseb. Praspar. Evang. Iil>. 13. 

c. IS. p. 661. (y) Justiu Exhort, ad Gnoc. p. 16 ; et de Monarch, p. ‘1? 
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Being, who beholds and who is the author of all things, and to 
whom the name of Jupiter is given. The reading in Eusebius 
contains the same profession of faith, with some difference in 
the expressions ; but in it mention is made of Moses and Abra¬ 
ham ; whicli has induced some learned critics to conclude, that 
these verse'- were fabricated, or at least interpolated, by Aristo- 
bulus, or some other Jew. (z) But if we reject the interpola¬ 
tion, and prefer tile reading in St. Justin, all we shall be able 
to collect from it is, that the author of these verses, when 
speaking of a Supreme Being, has expressed himself in nearly 
the same manner as many ancient writers. It is especially to 
be remarked, that the principal articles of the doctrine contained 
in the Palinodia, are found in the hymn of Cleanthes, (a) the 
contemporary of Ar" .tobulus ; and in the poem of Aratus (fc) 
who lived at the same time, and who appears to have been 
quoted by St. Paul fcj 

2. Was the Palinodia of Orpheus sung in the ceremonies of 
initiation ? Tatian and Atlienagoras(d) seem indeed to associate 
it with the mysteries, but they only produce it in opposition to 
the absurdities of polytheism. Can we suppose it probable, 
that these two authors, and the other fathers of the church, 
when they were endeavouring to prove that the unity of the 
Deity had always been known to the Gentiles, would have neg¬ 
lected to inform us, that such a profession of faith was made in 
theceremonies of initiation at Eleusis ? 

By depriving Warburton of this powerful argument, I do 
not mean to attack his opinion, concerning the >-ecret doctrine 
of the mysteries, which always appeared to me very probable. 
In fact, it is not easy to suppose, that a religious society which 
destroyed the objects of the popular worship, whicli taught the 
doctrine of rewards and punishment* in another life, and which 
required from its members so many preparations and prayers, 
and enjoined them abstinence from so many things, joined with 
the greatest purity of heart, had no other intention than to con- 


(z) Kschenb. de Poes. Orpli p. 148 Fabric. Bib!. Gran. t. u. p. !?8i 
t'udvs. Syst. Intell. c * $ 1? p. 445. Mosbern. ibid (a) Fabiir. ibid. ! 11 
|>. 397. (6) Arat. Phaenom. \ 5. £uwb Pram Kvang. lib. lo. i I 

p bob (c) Acts, xiii. $8. (d 1 !atia> . Out alGiic p. J >. Atlic.ia, 
Begat, pro Christian, in init. 
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ceal beneath a thick veil the ancient traditions concerning the 
formation of the world, the operations of Nature, the origin of 
arts, and other objects which could only have a slight influence 
on manners. 

It may perhaps be said, that the mysteries were confined to 
teaching the doctrine of the metempsychosis. But this doctrine 
which the philosophers did not fear to explain in their writings, 
supposed a tribunal which, after death, assigned to the souls of 
men the good or evil destinies which were to be their reward or 
punishment. 

I will add one reflexion more. According to Eusebius, (e) 
the hierophant appeared as the Demiourgos, that is to say, the 
author of the universe. Three priests bore the symbols of th e 
Sun, the Moon, and Mercury; and perhaps some inferior mini¬ 
sters represented the four other planets. However this may be, 
do we not here perceive the Demiourgos, bringing iorth 
the universe from chaos ? and is not this the image of the 
formation of the world, as Plato has described it in liis 
Timseus. 

The opinion of Warburton is extremely ingenious, and sup¬ 
ported with much judgment and learning j however, as it is li¬ 
able to great difficulties, 1 thought it best to offer it as a' mere 
conjecture. 


Note ix. —Chap. lxix. —Page 268. 

On the number of Tragedies written by JEschylus, Sophmh 
and Euripides. 

jEschvxus, according to some, wrote seventy tragedies; (j) 
according to others, ninety.(g) The anonymous author of the 
life of Sophocles, attributes to that poet a hundred and thirteen ; 
Suidas, a hundred a twenty-three; and others, a still greater 
number.(ft) Samuel Petit assigns him only sixty-six. (?) Ac¬ 
cording to different writers, Euripides wrote seventy-five, ot 


(e) Emeb. Prep, Evang. lib 3. cap. 12. p. 117. (f) Anonym in \ n 

■itschyl. 0;; Said, in \iryvh <h) Jd. in Soroka. (/)Pet Leg Att 
p 71. 
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ninety-twoj ( k) and it appears that we ought to decide in 
favour of the former number.(l) Authors likewise differ with 
respect to the number of prizes that they gained. 


Note x.— Chap lxx,— Page 289. 

On the Singing and Declamation of the ancient Tiagedy. 

The ancients have left us but little light on this subject; 
and modern critics have been divided in their opinions, when 
they have undertaken to elucidate it. It has been asserted that 
the scenes were sung ; and it has been affirmed that they were 
declaimed, or recited, home have added, that the declamation 
was noted. I slnll give in a few words the result of my in¬ 
quiries. 

1. The actors frequently declaimed m the scenes. Aristotle 
speaking of the means employed by certain kinds of poetry to 
produce imitation, says, that the dithyrambics, the nomi, tra¬ 
gedy, and comedy, made use of rhythm, melody, and verse; 
with this difference, that the dithyrambics and the norm em¬ 
ployed all the three together, and tragedy and comedy made 
use of them separately:( to) and afterwards he says, that, in the 
same piece, tragedy sometimes employs metre alone, and 
sometimes metre accompanied with melody. (it) 

It is well known that the scenes were usually composed in 
iambic verse, because this kind of metre is most proper for 
dialogue. But Plutarch, speaking of the musical exe¬ 
cution of the iambic verses, says, that in tragedy some were re¬ 
cited while the instruments played, and that others were sung.(o) 
Declamation was then admitted in the scenes. 

2. The actors sometimes sang in the scenes. To the proof af¬ 
forded by the preceding passage in Plutarch, I shall add the 
following others. Anstotle assures us, that the hypodorian and 
hypophrygian modes or keys were used in the scenes, though 
they were not in the choruses, (p) 


(Jt) Suid. in Eejnr. Var. ap, Aul. Cell. lib. 17. c. 4 (l) Walck. Diatnb 

in Etiripid. p. 9. (m) Aristot. de Poet. c. 1. t. ii. p. 653. B. (n) Id ibid 

e. t>56. C. (o) Plat, de Mus, t. ii. p. 1141, A. Bueret. Mem. de 1’Acad. 
des Bell. Lcttr. tom. x. p. 253. (pi Aiotat. Probl. sect. 1*5 j 4tf. tom ii. 

p. 770. B. 
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“ When Hecuba and Andromache sing on the stage,” says 
Lucian, "we may pardon them; but for Hercules so far 
to forget himself as to sing, is an intolerable absurdity." ty) 
The characters of a piece therefore sang on certain occa¬ 
sions 

3. Dcrtamation was never used in the interludes, or intervals 
hetman the acts, but in these the whole chorus sang. This propo¬ 
sition is not contested. 

4 The rheme sonu tunes sang in the course of a scene. This 
is pro\ ed from the passage in Pollux -• “When, instead of a fourth 
actor, some one of the < horus is made to sing," &c fr) \nd like¬ 
wise by the precept in Horace " Let the chorus sing nothing 
between the interludes which is not closely connected with the 
action :’7>1 as also by a number of examples. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to refer to the Agamemnon of Aisehylus, from verse 
10911 to verse 1186, the Hippolytus of Euripides, from verse 
G8 to verse 72 ; the Orestes of the same poet, from verse 140 
to verse 207 , &c 

G The chorus, <n rather ih coujphaus, sometimes entered 
into dialogue uith the aetmsand this dialogue was only de¬ 
claimed. This was especially done when the chorus v\ as asked 
for any explanations, or when itself requested them from one 
of the persons ol the drama, in a word, as often as it immt 
diately participated in the action. See, in the Medea of Euri¬ 
pides, verse 811 ; in the Supplicants of the same poet, verse 
634 , in the Jphigcnia in Aulis of the same, verse 917, &t. 

The first scenes of the Ajax of bophocles v'ill suffice, if l 
am not mistaken, to show the manner in which declamation 
and singing were employed successively. 

Scene the first, Minerva and Ulysses; scene the second, the 
same and Ajax; scene the third, Minerva and Ulysses. These 
three scenes form the exposition of the subject. Minerva 
relates to Ulysses, that Ajax,’in a fit of frenzy, had killed the 
shepherds, and slaughtered the flocks, imagining that he 
sacrificed to his vengeance the chiefs of the army. This is a 
fact, and is narrated in iambic verses : whence I conclude that 
the three scenes were declaimed. 

Minen .1 and Ulysses go off, and the chorus enters : it is 

(q) Luciau di Salt $ 27 tom. i|. j>. 286. (r) Poll. lib. 4. cap, 15. § Jin. 

(ij llorat. dc Ait. I'oU. v. 194. 
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composed of Salaminians, who deplore the misfortune of their 
sovereign, of whose frantic actions they have been informed. 
The chorus entertains doubts, winch it seeks to satisfy. It 
does not employ the iambic verse. Its style is figurative. It 
is alone. It expresses itself in a strophe and antistrophe, both 
containing the same number of verses of the Same metre. 
This, therefore, is what Aristotle calls the first speech of 
the whole chorus; ( t ) and, by consequence, the first interlude, 
which was always sung by all the voices of the chorus. 

After the interlude, scene the first, Tecmesm and the charm. 
This scene, which continues from verse ‘200 to verse 347, is as 
it were divided into two parts. In the first, which contains 62 
verses, Tecmessa confirms the accounts of the frenzy of \jax; 
her lamentations ard those of the chorus follow. The verses 
are anapaests. In the part of the chorus is a strophe, with its 
corresponding antistrophe perfectly resembling it in the num¬ 
ber and measure of the verses. I suppose all this to have been 
sung. The second part of the scene was, no doubt, declaimed : 
it only consists of iambic verses. The chorus interrogates 
Tecmessa, who enters intq a circumstantial account of the 
action of Ajax. The exclamations of Ajax are heard : the door 
of his tent is opened ; and he appears. 

Scene the second, Ajax, Tecmessa, and the chorus This 
scene, like the preceding, was partly sung and partly de¬ 
claimed. Ajax (v. .'MS) sings four strophes, with their corre¬ 
sponding antistrophes. Tecmessa and the chorus reply by two 
or three iambic verses, which must have been sung, as I shall 
presently show. After the last antistrophe and the answer of 
the chorus, begin, at verse 430, the iambics, which continue to 
verse 600, or rather 595. In these the prince, recovered from 
his delirium, signifies to Tecmessa and the chorus his re¬ 
solution to put an end to his life: they entrent him to abandon 
such a design. He asks to see his son, takes him in his arms, 
and addresses to him an affecting speech. All this is declaimed, 
Tecmessa goes out with her child ; Ajax remains on the stage , 
hut lie observes a profound silence, while the chorus executes 
the second interlude. 

From this examination, which I might carry further, it is 


(0 Aristot, de Poet. cap. 12 , t. ii. p. 662. 
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manifest that the chorus was considered under two different 
points of view, according as it was employed in either of the 
two distinct functions allotted to it. In the interludes, or 
intervals between the acts, the whole chorus sang together ; in 
the scenes in which it participated in the action, it was 
represented by its coryphaeus; which explains the expression 
of Aristotle and Horace, that the chorus sometimes performed 
the part of an actor (u) 

6. By whai marks may the parts of a drama which were sung 
be distinguished from those which were only recited ? J am not 
able to lay down rules for this distinction which will apply in 
every case; 1 can only say that it appears to me, that declama¬ 
tion had place as often as the interlocutors, following the 
thread of the action, without the intervention of the chorus, 
expressed themselves in a long series of iambics, at the head of 
which the scholiasts have written the word JAMJBOI. I 
incline to believe, but 1 will not positively assert, that all the 
other verses were sung. We may, however, in general affirm, 
that the earlier authors applied themselves more to the me- 
lopoeia than their successors; (x) the reason of which is 
evident. The dramatic poems deriving their origin from those 
companies of buffoons who traversed Attica, it was natural for 
the chant, or singing, to be regarded as the principal part 
of tragedy in its infancy ; (y) and hence, no doubt, it is that it 
prevails more in the pieces of ASschylus and Phryniehus (z) 
his contemporary, than in those of Euripides and Sophocles. 

I have said above, on the authority of Plutarch, that 
the iambic verses were sometimes sung when the chorus per¬ 
formed the part of an actor. We in fact find this kind 
of verse in irregular stanzas adapted to be sung. ASscliylus 
has often used it in modulated scenes; as, for example, that of 
the king of Argos and the chorus, in the Supplicants, verse 
352: the chorus sings strophes and their corresponding 
antistrophes ; the king replies five times, and each time by five 
iambic verses ; a proof, unless 1 am mistaken, that all these 
responses were to the same air. See similar examples in 


(») Aristor, de Poet. c. 18. t. ii. p. 666. D. Dacier, ib. p. 312. Herat, do' 
Art. Poet. v. 193. (*■) Id. Probl. sect. 19. $ 31. t. ii. p. 766. (y) Athen. 

lib 14. c. 7. p. 630. C. Diog. Loert. iib. 3. i 66. (») Ariatol. ibid. 
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the pieces of the same author : in the Seven Chiefs, v. 209 anil 
692 j in the Persians, v. 256 ; in Agamemnon, v, 1099 ; and 
in the Supplicants, v. 747 and 883. 

7. Has the declamation noted 9 The abb<5 Du Bos pre¬ 
tends that it was. (a) He has been refuted in the Memoirs of 
the Academv of Belles Lettres; (h) in which it is proved 
that the instrument by which the voice of the actor was 
accompanied, was only employed to support the voice from 
time to time, and prevent it from rising too high or sinking 
too low. 


Note xi. —Same Chap.— ?age 293. 

On the Fanes of the Theatres. 

Vitruvius relates that, under the seats on which the 
spectators sat in the theatres, the Greek architects formed 
email open cells, in which they placed brazen vessels, intended 
to receive in their cavities the sounds which came from tine 
stage, and reflect them in a strong, clear, and harmonious 
manner. These vessels were made so as to sound the fourth, 
fifth, and octave, one above the other; (e) and therefore had 
the same proportions between themselves as the strings of the 
lyre which supported the voice : but the effect was not the 
same. The lyre indicated and supported the tune; the vessels 
could only reproduce and lengthen it: and what advantage 
could result from that succession of echoes of whicli there was 
nothing to deaden the sound ? This 1 am unable to discover; 
for which reason 1 have not spoken of these vessels in the text 
of my work. I had also another: it is not proved that 
i he Athenians made use of them. Aristotle propounds these 
questions : Why does a house resound when it has been newly 
whitened ? when empty vessels have been sunk in it; when it 
has wells or similar cavities ? (cl) It is not necessary to give 
his answers; but he would certainly have mentioned the 
vessels of the theatres, if they had been known to him. 


(«) Du Bus, Re-flea. Crit. t. iii. p. 54. &c. ( t>) Mein de 1’Acad. des Red. 

Lettr. t. xj.i. p. 191. 209. ( c) Vitruv. de Arciiit. lib. 5. c. 5, (d) Aristut. 

Probl. sect. 11. §T, 8, 9. t. ii, p. 736. 

VOL. V. J * 
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Mummius found them in the theatre of Corinth; but this was 
wo hundred years after the time I have chosen. The custom 
was afterwards introduced in several cities of Greece and Italy, 
where earthen vessels were sometimes substituted instead of 
those of brass.(e) Rome never adopted them; the ':oman 
architects, no doubt, perceived that if, on the one hand, they 
rendered the theatre more sonorous, there were inconveniences, 
on the other, which counterbalanced this advantage. 


Note xii. —Same Chap.—Page 297. 

On Callipidex. 

This actor, who boasted he could draw tears from a whole 
auditory,(/) was so proud of his success and the applauses he 
received, that, having met Agesilaus, he advanced, saluted 
him, and joining those who accompanied him, waited for 
the prince to- address him with some compliment: but being 
disappointed in this expectation, he said to him : King of 
Lacedreinon, do you not know me? Agesilaus, having sur¬ 
veyed him, coldly asked him if he was not Callipidcs the stage- 
player ? Tiie talents of the actor appeared to tiie Spartan 
to be of little value. It was once proposed to the same 
Agesilaus to hear a man who could imitate perfectly the song 
of the nightingale; to which lie only answered, “ 1 have 
heard the nightingale itself.” (g). 

Note xiij.— Same Chap. — Pxgk 303. 

On the Masks. 

Some years since, a great quantity of silver coins were 
found at Athens, bearing on one side an indented square, and 
all of them of rude workmanship, and without legends. I 
acquired several for the cabinet of the king of France. From 
the different types they bear, 1 will not hesitate to affirm they 

(f) Vitruv. dp Arcliit. lib. 5. c. 5. Plin. lib. 11. c. 51. t. i. p. 643. 
(/) Xenpph. in Conv. p. 880. C. (g) Piut. in AgesiJ. t. i. p. 607. D 
Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p, 212. E. 
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were struck at Athens, or in the neighbouring countries; and 
that some are of the time of /Esehylus, and others more 
ancient than that poet. Two of them present us with that 
hideous mask of which I have spoken in the text of my work. 
The mask was, therefore, in use in the infancy of the dramatic 
art. 

Note xiv.—Chap. lxxi.—Page 326. 

On the Place of the Scene in which Ajax killed himself. 

Several modern critics have supposed that, in the tragedy 
of Sophocles, Ajax pierced himself with his swofi in the sight 
of the spectators. They support their opinion by the authority 
of the scholiast, w' o observes that the heroes rarely killed 
themselves on the stage.(/t) 1 am of opinion the rule was not 

violated on this occasion ; to be convinced of which it will be 
sufficient to follow the thread of the action. 

The chorus, informed that Ajax is no longer in his tent,(i) 
goes out by the two sides of the theatre, to seek and bring him 
baek.(/c) The hero re-appears. After an affecting soliloquy, 
he throws himself on the point of his swor.l, the hilt of which 
he had previously fixed in the ground.(0 The chorus re¬ 
turns ; (m) and, while it laments that its researches had been 
ineffectual, hears the cries of Tecmessa, who has found the 
body of her husband,(n) and advances to behold the fatal 
spectacle, (o) Ajax therefore did not kill himself on the 
stage. 

1 have supposed that, by the side of the tent of Ajax, there 
was an avenue which led to the country, and which was 
concealed by a curtain, drawn when the chorus went out. It 
is in this recess that Ajax appeared, and openly declared his last 
resolution, which gives us the reason why it was said that the 
part of this hero required a very strong voice.(p) At the 
distance of some paces behind the tent he had fixed his sword. 
Thus the audience might see and hear him when he recited his 
soliloquy, yet could not he spectators of his death. 


(Ii) Scliol. Sophocl. in Ajac. v. 826. (i) Sophocl. in Ajac. v. 805, 

(.fc) Ibid. v. 8‘24. (() Ibid. v. 816. (m) Ibid. v. 877. (ti) Ibid. t. 900. 

(o) Ibid. v. 924.1023. (p) Schol. Sophocl. in Ajac. v. 875. 
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Note xv.— Same Chap.—P age 358. 

On the Manner in which the Actor Hegelachus pronounced a 
Terse of Euripides.. 

In Greek, FaXtpa (galenaj signifies a calm, and Tafrp 
(gnlen) a eat. In the passage in question. Hegelnohus should 
have pronounced galena eno; that is to say, the calm I see.. 
These two -words were pronounced in such a manner i hat the 
last syllable of the former, and the first of tiie latln, were 
heard at once. The actor being exhausted, and hi- breath 
suddenly failing him, was obliged to stop after the word 
galena, the last vowel of which he omitted, and said galea .... 
oro; that is, a eat . I f* i<f 

Note xvi.—Chat, lxxii.— Page 394. 

On the Temple of Duma at Ephesus, and the Statue of the 

Goddess. 

In the year 35t> before Christ, the temple of Ephesus was 
burnt by Ilcrostratus.(r) Some years after, the Ephesians' 
rebuilt it. It appears that the tire only destroyed the roof, and 
the parts which wen. not able to resist its fury, bee on this 
subject an excellent dissertation by the Marquis de Poleni, 
inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Cortona.(s) If we 
adopt his opinion, we must say that the dimensions of the 
temple were the same both before anil after the time of 
Herostratus ; and ils length, according to Pliny, (t) was four 
hundred and twenty-five feel,*' its breadth two hundred and 
twenty feet.f and its height sixty feet.J 1 imagine the feet 
by Pliny were Grecian feet. 

The Ephesians had begun to rebuild the temple when 

(jj) F,unp. in Orest, v. 279. Sritol, ibi'i. Markl. ill Suppi v. 901. 
Aristopli, in Han. v. .406 Schof, ibid. Brack, ibid. (>') Pint, it; Alex t. i. 

p. 665. (.s) T. i.. pari 2. \o 14. 34. p. 21. See. (t) Pliu. lib 46. c. 14. 

t. ii, p. 740. * 401 ye't, ft indies, H lines, Fr. (427 feet, 10 inches, Eng.) 

t 207 feet' 9 inches, 4 lines, Fr. (221 lent, 5 inches, Eng.) f 56 feet, 
H inches, Fr. (60 feet, 4 inches, Eng.) 
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Alexander proposed to them to defray alone the whole expense, 
on condition that they would ascribe the honour of ,t to him in 
an inscription. He received a refusal, f»r which the. easily ob¬ 
tained a pardon, on account of the flattery with which it was 
accompanied. “ It is not suitable to a god, said the deputy of 
the Ephesians to the king, “ to decorate the temple of aiiotler 
divinity.' ^ it) 

I have only indicated in general the ornaments of the statue, 
because they differ on the monuments which still remain, and 
which are posterior to the acra of the travels of Anacharsis. 

It. is even possible that these monuments may not all have rela¬ 
tion to the Diana of Ephesus. However this may be, in 
some of them the upper part of the body, or the sheath which 
supplies its place, is covered with breasts ; and below are several 
compartments, separated from each other by a listel, whicfi 
runs all round, and on which are embossed small figures, repre¬ 
senting victories, bees, oxen, stags, and other animals. Some¬ 
times complete figures of lions are fastened to the arms, (.r) 

1 imagine that, on the statue, these symbols were of gold. 
Xenophon, who, in his little temple at Scillus, had dedicated a 
statue of Diana, resembling that of Ephesus, says, that the lat¬ 
ter was of gold, and that his was only of cypress.As it ap¬ 
pears from other authors that the Diana of Ephesus was of 
wood, it may be presumed that Xenophon only spoke of the 
ornaments with which it was decorated. 

1 shall here offer an explanation of a small antique in gold, 
which was discovered in the territory of the ancient Lace¬ 
daemon, and of which Count Caylus has given an engraving in 
the second volume of his collection of Antiquities.fgl The gold 
of it is of base quality, and alloyed with silver. The workman¬ 
ship is rude, and of great antiquity. It represents an ox, or 
rather a stag, sitting on its haunches. The holes made 
through it evidently show that it was fastened to some more 
considerable body ; and if we compare it with the different 
figures of the Diana of Ephesus, we shall the more easily be in¬ 
duced to conclude that it was affixed to some statue, as it 

(«) Sirab. lib, 14. p. 641. (i) Menetr., Symbol. Dian. Ephes. Stat. 

(s) Xen. de Exped. Cyr, lib. 5. p. 350. (s) Uccueil d’Antiq. tom. ii. p 4i. 

pi. xi. 
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weighs only one ounce, one gros, sixty grains (one ounce, four 
pennyweights, five grains, English troy weigjit) ; and as its 
greatest length is only two inches, two lines, and its greatest 
height, to the extremity of the horns, three inches, one line. 
Perhaps it was formerly carried to Lacedaemon ; perhaps it was 
an ornament of one of the statues of Diana in that city, or 
of that of Apollo at Amyclae, in the decoration of which the 
gold was employed that Croesus sent to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans .(a) 

1 am of opinion, that the more ornaments the figures of the 
Diana of Ephesus have, the less ancient they are. Her statue 
at first only presented a head, arms, feet, and a body in form of 
a sheath. Afterwards were added to it the symbols of o*her 
divinities, and especially those which characterised Isis, Cybele, 
Ceres, &c .(h) 

The power of the goddess and the devotion of the people 
augmenting in the same proportion as her symbols, she was 
considered by some as the image of productive nature, and by 
others as one of the greatest divinities of Olympus. Her wor¬ 
ship, which had long been known in some distant countries,^ 
extended into Asia Minor, Syria,fdJ and Greece properly so 
calledIt was in its greatest splendour under the first Ro¬ 
man emperors; and it was then also, that (other divinities, 
having obtained by the same means an increase of power, (y) 
the idea was conceived of those Pantliedn figures which are 
still preserved in cabinets, and which unite the symbols of all 
the gods. 


Note xvii.—Chap, lxxiii.—Page 413. 

On the Rhodians. 

The character which 1 give of the Rhodians is founded on 
a number of passages in ancient authors, particularly on the 

(n) Pausan. lib. 3. c. 10. p. 231. ( b ) Menetr. Symbol. Dian. Ephes. Stat. 

(c) Strap, lib. 4. p. 179, 180. (d) Imperial medals of Cyzicus, Philadel- 

plii in Lydia, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Ancyra in Galatia, Neapolis in Palestine, 
&c. &c Spanh. de Prest. Nuniis. t. i. p. 507. Cupcr. in Apoth. Homer, 
p. 250. (e) Pausan. lib. 3 cap. 2. p. 115 ; lib. 4.' C. Si. p. 357, ( f) Joan. 

Petr. Bellor. Symbol, De® Syr, Simulacr. 
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testimonies of esteem they received from Alexander ;(g) on the 
famous siege which they sustained, with so much courage, 
against Demetrius Poliorcetrs, thirty-ei'.:ht years after the time 
when I suppose Anacharsis to have vbited their island ;(/t) on 
the powerful succours which they furnished to the F otnans ; and 
on the marks of gratitude which they, in consequence, received 
from the republic of Itome.(i) 

Note xviii. —Same Chap.—P age 420. 

On the Labyrinth of Crete. 

I have said but a word on the famous labyrinth of Crete; 
but the little 1 have said, it is incumbent on me to justify. 

Herodotus has left us a description of that which he had 
seen in Egypt, near the lake Moeris. It consisted of twelve 
large contiguous palaces, containing three thousand chambers, 
fifteen hundred of which were under ground. (k) Strabo, Dio¬ 
dorus, Siculus, Pliny, arid Mela, speak of ibis monument with 
the same admiration as Herodotus ;(l) but not one of them 
tells us that it was constructed to bewilder those who attempted 
to go over it, though it is manifest that, without a guide, they 
would be in danger of losing their way. 

It was this danger, no doubt, which introduced a new term 
into the Greek language. The word labyrinth, taken in the literal 
sense, signifies a circumscribed space, intersected by a num¬ 
ber of passages ; some of which cross each other in every direc¬ 
tion, like those in quarries and mines, and others make larger 
or smaller circuits round the place from which they depart, 
like the spiral lines we see on certain shells.(m) in the figura¬ 
tive sense, it was applied to obscure and captious questions*^ 
to indirect and ambiguous answers,(o) and to those discussions, 
which, after long digressions, bring us back to the point from 
which we set out.(p) 

(g) Diod. Sic. 20. p. 809. (fe) Id. ibid. p. 810. Pint, in Demetr. tom. i. 
p. 898. (i) Liv. lib. 51. cap. 15; lib. 37. c. 12. Aul. Gell. lib. 7. c. 3. 

(fc) Herodot. lib. 2. c. 148. (!) Strab. lib. 17. p. 811. Aiuri. Sic. lib. 1. 

p. 55. Plin. lib. 36. c. 13. t. ii. p. 739. Pomp. Mela, bh l.c. 9. p. 56. 
(ni) Hesycli. Suid. in Etyuiol. JMagn. in Aa§(5^. (n) Lucian, in Juigit. 

t. iii. p. 371. (o') Dionys. Halic. <le Tbucyd. Judic. tom. vi. p. 913. 

(v) Plat, in Eutliyd. t i. p. 291. B. Lucian, in Icarom. t. ii. p. 78 6. 
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Of what nature was the labyrinth of Crete ? 

Diodorus Siculus relates as a conjecture, and Pliny as a cer¬ 
tain fact, that Daedalus constructed this labyrinth on the model 
of that of Egypt, though on a less scale/*?) They add, that it 
was formed at the command of Minos, who kept the Minotaur 
shut up in it; and that in their time it no longer existed, hav¬ 
ing been either destroyed by time or purposely demolished /r) 
Diodorus Siculus and Pliny, therefore, considered this labyrinth 
as a large edifice; while other writers represent it simply as a 
cavern hollowed in the rock, and full of winding passages/^ 
The two former authors, and the writers last mentioned, have 
transmitted to us two different traditions: it remains for us to 
choose that which is most probable. 

If the labyrinth of Crete had been constructed by Dffidalus 
under Minos, whence is it that we find no mention of it, neither 
in Homer, who more than once speaks of that prince and of 
Crete, nor in Herodotus, who describes that of Egypt, after 
having said that the monuments of the Egyptians are much-su- 
perior to those of the Greeks ; nor in the more ancient geogra¬ 
phers j nor in any of the writers of the ages when Greece flou¬ 
rished ? 

This work was attributed to Dasdalus, whose name is alone 
sufficient to discredit a tradition. In fact, his name, like that 
of Hercules, had become the resource of ignorance, when¬ 
ever it turned its eyes on the early ages. All great labours, all 
works which required more strength than ingenuity, were attri¬ 
buted to Hercules; and all those which had a relation to the 
arts, and required a certain degree of intelligence in the execu¬ 
tion, were ascribed to Daedalus. It may be recollected that in 
the course of this work,* I have already mentioned the princi¬ 
pal discoveries in the arts and handicraft trades with which the 
ancients have honoured an artist of this name. 

The opinion of Diodorus and Pliny supposes that in their 
time no traces of the labyrinth existed in Crete, and that even 

ft, 1 ) Died. Sic. lib. 1, j>. 55 ; lib. 4. p. 2S4 cl 277. Plm. lib. 36. c. 13. t. ii. 
p. 739. (r) Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p.56. (s) Enstalh. inOdyss. lib. 1J. p. 16RII 

Hu. 51. Ely mol. Magn. in AaS/. *Sec in Chap. XXXVU. (Veil. Ill) (lip 
account of Sicyon, and the corresponding note. 
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the date of its destruction had been forgotten. Yet it is said 
to have been visited by the disciples of Apollonius of Tyana, 
who was contemporary with those two authors, (t) The 
Cretans, therefore, then believed that they possessed the laby¬ 
rinth. 

1 would request the reader to attend to the following 
passage in Strabo. “ At Nauplia, near the ancient Argos,” 
says that judicious writer, “ are still to be seen vast caverns, in 
which are constructed labyrinths that are believed to be the 
work of the Cyclops the meaning of which is, that the 

labours of men had opened in the rock passages which crossed 
and returned upon themselves, as is done in quarries. Such, 
if I am not mistaken, is the idea we ought to form of the laby¬ 
rinth of Crete. 

Were there several labyrinths in that island > Ancient au¬ 
thors speak only of one, which the greater part place at Cnos- 
sus ; and some, though the number is but small, at Gor- 
tyna. (x) 

Belon and Tourneforl (y) have given us the descrip¬ 
tion of a cavern situate at the foot of Mount Ida, on the 
south side of the mountain, at a small distance from Gor- 
tyna. This was only a quarry according to the former, and 
the ancient labyrinth according to the latter, whose opinion I 
have followed, and abridged the account he has given in my 
text. Those who have added critical notes to his work, besides 
this labyrinth, admit a second at (Jnossus, and adduce, as the 
principal support of this opinion, the coins of that city, which 
represent the plan of it, according as the artists conceived it. 
For on some of those it appears of a square form; on other* 
round : on some it is only sketched out; on others it has, in 
the middle of it, the head of the Minotaur .(zj In the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettrcs, l have given an engraving of 
one which appears to me to be of about the fifth century before 
Christ; and on which we see, on one side, the figure of the 


(t) Philostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 4. c. 34. p. 174. (u) Strab. lib. 8. p. 369 el. 

373. t I have spoken of then) in Chap. LUX. Vol. IV. of this work. 
(i) Meurs. in Crct. lib. 1. c. 8. (y) Belon. Observat. liv. c. 0. Tournef. 

Voyag. tom. i. page 65. (t) Coins in (lie cabinet of the king ol 

France. 
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Minotaur 5 and on the other,, a rude plan of the labyrinth,(a) 
It is therefore certain that at that time the Cnossians believed 
that they were in possession of that celebrated cavern ; anil it 
also appears that the Gortynians did not pretend to conic t tlieir 
claim, since they have never given the figure of it on tlieir money. 

The place where 1 suppose the labyrinth of Crete to have 
been situate, according to Tournefort,( 6 ) is but one league dis¬ 
tant from Gortyna ; and, according to Strabo,fi ) it was distant 
from Cnossus six or seven leagues. All we can conclude from 
this is, that the territory of the latter city extended to very near 
the former. 

What was the use of the caverns to which the name of laby¬ 
rinth was given ? I imagine that they were first excavated in 
part by nature; that in some places stones were extracted from 
them for building cities; and that, in more ancient times, they 
served fora habitation or asylum to the inhabitants of a, district 
exposed to frequent incursions. In the journey of Auacliarsis 
through Phoeis, I have spoken of two great caverns of Parnas¬ 
sus, in which the neighbouring people took refuge ; in the one 
at the time of the deluge of Deucalion, and in the other, at the 
invasion of Xerxes .(dj I here add that, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, the most ancient Cretans dwelt in the caves of Mount 
Ida.(c) 1 he people when inquiries were made on the spot, 
said, that their labyrinth was originally only a prison. (f ) It 
may have been put to this use; but it is difficult to believe that, 
to prevent the escape of a few unhappy wretches, such immense 
labours would have been undertaken. 

Note xix.—C hap, lxxiv.—Pagb 446. 

On the Size of the Isle of Samos. 

Strabo, Agathemerus, Pliny, and Isidorus, differ with 
respect to the circumference of the isle of Samos. According 
to the first, it is 600 stadia, (g) or 22# leagues ; according to 
the second,(A) 630 stadia, or nearly 24 leagues ; according to 
Pliny,fD 8 T Roman miles, or somewhat more than 26 leagues ; 
according to Isidorus,(A) 100 Roman miles (that is, 800 stadia) 

(a) Mem tie l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxiv. p. 40. (b) Toumef. Vojag. 

% i. p 65. - (<■) Strab. lib. 10. p. 476. (d) Chap, XXXI. of this work. 

) Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 334. (f) Philoch. ap. Plut. t. i. p. 6. E. (gjStrab. 

'4. p. 637. (h) Agath. fib. 1. cap. 5. ap. Geograph. Min. t. ii. p. 17. 

\ lib. 5. c. 5. 31. p. 286. . (k) Isid. ap. Plin. ibid. 
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or 30J leagues. Similar disagreements are frequently found in 
the measures given by the ancients. 

Note xx, —Same Chap.— Page 460. 

On the Ring of Polycrates. 

According to St. Clemens of Alexandria, this ring repre¬ 
sented a lyre. (1) The fact is of no great importance ; hut we 
may remark with what care the Romans preserved the relics of 
antiquity. In the temple of Concord at Rome, in the time of 
Plinj, a sardonyx was shown, which was said to be the ring of 
Polycrates. It was kept in a golden box, and was a present 
from Augustus.(m) Nolinus also gives the name of sardonyx to 
the gem of Polycrates ; (n) but it appears by the testimony of 
other authors, and especially of Herodotus, that it was an eme¬ 
rald.(o) 


(l) Clem. Alex, in Paedag. lib. 3. p. 289. Marirtt. Pierr. Grav. t. i. 
|>. 13, (m) riin. lib. 37. cap. 1, t. ii. p. 704. («) Solin, cap. 33. p. 6b. 

. e) Hcrodot. lib. 3. c. 41. 


END OF VOLDME V. 
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